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FOREWORD 


THE story told here is not propaganda in any sense, for the authors 
have no interest in any parti national attitude. They have 
attempted to tell a true story as simply as possible. The descrip- 
tions of Auschwitz and Belsen were taken down from the racon- 
teurs, translated and carefully checked with the official records. 
Where German phraseology is used the actual words spoken have 
been recorded for their historical value. 

For the sake of simplicity, one of the authors (R. C.) assumes 
the first person in the narrative, but the events recorded have in 
fact been seen equally by both and the record has this dual quality 
almost throughout. 

The drawings are not included for decorative purposes only, 
but were done on the spot independently by the artist who himself 
worked as a war correspondent in the camp. 

Many may wonder what is now happening to Luba, Hermina 
and the children. Hermina has gone home and got married. 
Luba and one group of the children are still in Sweden. Another 
group have been taken to Ireland, where some have been adopted 
and others are still in hospital. 

It is our hope to be able to find a happy future for all of the 
children somewhere in the world. Elsewhere one of us (R. C.) 
is raising a Belsen Children’s Fund for the purpose. 


R. 
H. 
E. 
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“Only one thing mattered in the end—love— 
which is the charity of Christ, that cloak holding 


within its many folds mutual forbearance which 
is the beginning of compassion.’ 


CHAPTER ONE 
JOURNEY TO HOLLAND 


THERE they were lined up against the kerb, our ambulances, 
fifteen-hundredweights and three-tonners. As I crossed the square 
I noticed for the first time that the vehicles carried no red crosses 
but rather what looked like the American star. 

‘Why haven’t we got red crosses?’ I said to MacClancy. 

*’Cos of some International Red Cross rule,’ he said. 

‘Curious, I said. ‘I should have thought that if anybody 
could have the protection, if 1t is a protection, of a red cross on 
their car, we should.’ 

Against the rules,’ he said. 

right,’ I said, ‘ but why an American star on the bonnet ?’ 

“To stop the Yanks potting you from the air,’ he said ; * dan- 
gerous otherwise.’ 

The sun shone, but it was bitter and I shivered. We stood 
about for an hour, just waiting, while people came up with more 
papers. Finally a stir was evident. The H.Q. staff began to say 
good-bye. I shook hands, turned, mounted into the driver's seat 
and seized the controls. As I did so the scene changed. Suddenly 
I saw the houses, some battered, all unpainted, the one cloud in the 
sky between two chimneys, with the blue sky to the right, the 
chairman’s tired stoop; the secretary, quick, organizing, yet 


“Come on,’ some one yelled, * get into line.’ 

I pushed in the clutch, we jerked forward, wheeled after the 
truck in front. We were off, the journey had started. 

The City of London, once centre of the world’s money, looked 
very naked that spring morning. Gone were the narrow streets 
around St. Paul’s where I used to get lost every time I went to see 
my publisher, just a wall against the sky and a flat open space and 
St. Paul’s standing above symbolizing the English God. Funny 
nobody thinks of St. Paul’s as a place to pray in by oneself. General 
thanksgivings, inaugurations, Queen Victoria's jubilee, yes.— 
People go and look at it, talk about the dome, the structure, the 
lack of tombs, but not about Jesus. 

The city passed us as we drove, rather than we the city, and we 
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found ourselves moving suddenly through a mean world. Every- 
thing was ugly, except the sky. The houses were small, brick, 
and dirty. ae was no fineness, no architecture, nothing but 
straight mean ugliness; mile followed mile. We sto con- 
stantly. I looked at the names above the little sho stuck 
out from the houses, Rubenstein, Levy, Morris. I looked at the 
people, they seemed unfamiliar. 

Of course, the Jewish quarter. How I dislike these people,’ 
I said to MacClancy who sat beside me. 

‘Yes’ he said. ‘ Why?” 

‘I don’t know.’—It didn’t seem necessary to think why.— 
These beastly le in their beastly streets, of course one hated 
them, pape Se Oa id.— We jerked on again. We came to a gaping 
hole where two houses been, like a tooth-mark of some pre- 
historic monster of overwhelming dimensions ; then another and 
another, and then a whole line of houses leaning drunkenly about, 
without glass in their windows, doors ajar and roofs sagging. 

“V ones and V twos,’ MacClancy said. 

“Bomb alley,’ I said. ‘Pity they’re not all quite flat, then 
perhaps they might put up a decent place instead of just East End 
slums. But they wouldn’t anyway. These people lke it, I 
expect. MacClancy didn’t reply, he wasn’t interested. 

The truck in front stopped. Automatically I applied the brakes. 
We stopped and got out. We had halted beside a near-field, 
a a was all the grimy, grass-covered, open space could be 

“You drive,’ I said, and I took the other seat. We went on. 
I closed my eyes. After a long time we reached more near-fields. 
We passed the rusty barbed wire of a prisoner-of-war camp, but 
we didn’t see any prisoners. At last we stopped at a place marked 
‘ Transit Camp.’ We pulled the convoy herring-wise on to the 
side of the road and got out. It was 3 p.m. Orders came through 
a loud-speaker to the effect that we would move off to the port 
at 3 a.m. I remembered that some one had said that Army life 
was chiefly hours of soul-killing boredom interspersed with 
moments of excitement. Twelve hours to wait. Nothing to do. 
Nothing to read. Just wait. To do nothing came as such a shock 
that I became quite sullen with anger.—Nothing to do for twelve 
hours except walk round in bloody circles.—The sun had gone 
in. The wind had got colder. There were no latrines. It began 
to rain. : 
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‘We won't be fresh in the morning if we don’t get to sleep,’ 


said. 

‘No ing for me in transit blankets.’ 

* ‘What about the back of the bus ?’ 

“What about the packing cases ?’ 

“We'll pull a mattress across them.’ 

‘We were so close to the top tarpaulin that we could smell its 
mackintoshy wetness. I was inside. There was no air except 
that which filtered through MacClancy’s socks. He snored like 
a rhinoceros in a tunnel. My nose was stopped. I lay in a stupor. 
Suddenly there was a crackling on the loud-speaker. ‘The 
German Army has “ surrendered ” and the “ cease fire ’’ will take 
effect from’... 

‘Paddy,’ I said, ‘did you hear that? The war’s over. We 
may as well go home !’ 

* Christ,’ he said, striking his head against an iron bar, ‘ what’s 
that you said ?’ 

“I said, the war’s over.’ 

* Shut up, can’t yer,’ he said, and fell back into stertorous un- 
consciousness. 

I lay awake trying to think, but the nearness of the tarpaulin 
above me shut in my thoughts, the packing case under my left 
shoulder bit me continuously, and Time carried me forward, my 
spirit struggling but faintly against his current. 

Sometimes when the sun shines and love stands holding our 
hands, we forget him. He almost disappears, even consciousl 
we sometimes tell each other that we've esca him. Oh, we're 
outside Time, we say to our love, but he stands there in the shadow, 

es, just behind us biding his time. And now second by second 

e ticked away. I ceased to struggle and lay motionless. It seemed 
hke eternity. Then the loud-speaker began to crackle again and 
hoarsely announced that it was time to get ready. It was 3 a.m. 
We slid out of that truck on to the road in our socks. It was 
raining hard. It was very cold.—Maybe the war was over, but 
there was no light, not a glimmer.—I couldn’t find anything any- 
where. Engines began to warm up. The truck behind me suddenly 
lurched forward into the darkness. Some way I found the gears, 
and some way we found ourselves going down a road in a line 
of noises we couldn’t see. Dawn eae The sky was ; 
We reached the port. Re aid Ga a, che Ge 
then another hour. Then Activity started suddenly. The cars 
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moved forward on to the jetty, against which the jaws of a large 

landing craft were fixed. Without warni ac vehicle was 

swung round and backed into the gaping mouth behind it. Down 

ae Ta lt alga erate Uipintr ica reggae tear 

ee oe ene ee to another deck. Here 
‘was t. 

We got out and walked around, only to find every possible 
accommodation on the ship already overfilled. We went back 
and sat in the truck. It rained. The boat put to sea. It steamed 
into driving rain for an hour. Then it stopped and remained 
stopped for seven hours. We sat till we were altogether chilled. 
My cold now began to take charge and ousted time from my 
consciousness. I took sulphonamide. Night came on. We 
found a place on an iron floor to lie on, in a draught. We said 
we didn’t sleep a wink. But whenever we looked round every- 
body else was snoring, and we said we all looked round all the time. 
peer then suddenly everybody got up, everybody was washing 
in the same basin, or drinking out of the same cup of tea. 

We went up to our . The ship was entering Ostend 
Harbour. It was 7 a.m. The sky was grey, there was a brisk 
north-easter blowing the rain sideways across our truck on the 
eae deck. We walked up to the bows as the grey ship slid 
ilently into the harbour between grey walls of broken cement, 
smashed docks and blasted jetties. 

On a dismal, grey, concrete landing place stood a grey crowd 
of people in the driving rain. We were landing in Europe on 
V.E. day. The war was over. Goodwill, love, fellowship, beau 
were mae: to sieaci ba this sap ais nike looked at Ostend. 
A ragged Belgian slipped as they threw him a rope. A man in 
aniform’ said conic ing to him. He put his hands in his pockets 
and turned his back, leaving the rope in the water. 

“Do you remember me telling you about the end of the war 
last night?’ I said to MacClancy. 

“I thought you said the end of the world,’ he replied. We 


went ashore. 


Next day when we awoke—and oh, how we had slept—the 
sun was shining. The cold spell had disappeared. My cold had 
left me and we stepped into as fair a May morning as ever smiled 
upon mankind. 
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As soon as we had left Ostend and the fortifications around 
it, we drove out into the flat land of Belgium. On every side 
were fertile fields of different greens, depending on the rising crops 
there. No corner was left untilled. In front of every iittle 
house a tethered sheep or a goat with lamb or kid beside her, crop 
the verges. The cattle looked up at us without real interest. T 
had seen too many convoys before and the wet spring grass absorbed 
their instincts. Later, when full enough to sit down and chew 
the cud, they might have time for meditation, but at this hour 
they were solely engaged in their historical mission of providing 
the world with milk. Beside them chewed the short-necked 
Flemish horses. They flicked their ears with angry quickness as 
we passed, their enemies all forms of mobile wagons. And so 
we sat looking out lazily, and felt the sun. Coming to a village 
we saw the re smile and greet us as their friends. We smiled 
back happily and thus we passed on through literally smiling hamlets, 

illages, towns and fair countryside, seeing no trace of war save 
a few broken bridges across canals. We drove north-east steadily, 
hour after hour. As time went on we noticed a change. Flags 
began to appear, flags and more flags till at last the villages were 
decked with bunting. The people, who had been friendly at the 
start, were now boisterous 1n their welcome. At our cibequent 
stops we heard the news in scraps of Flemish we could understand. 
The * cease fire’ had been sounded. The War was over! The 
War was won ! 

On the roads the villagers and townspeople crowded in their 
Sunday best. They cheered us as we clattered down their streets, 
and held up their fingers in the V sign. 

As the afternoon wore on, we came to the border country of 
forest land. Now everywhere were signs of battle; broken 
houses, shattered trees, ar that had collapsed. Almost im- 
perceptibly we were in Holland, the flags had changed, that was 

and now were blue, white and red or orange. The people 
were friendly but less gay, more aloof, more like people in England. 
We came to a soft, grassy place dotted with little white fleeces 
shining in the now slanting sunlight. 

‘Look, Paddy ! Bog cotton,’ I said. 

* Dandelion clocks, sir !’ he answered. 

We entered more forest land. There were notices stating 
that only eight-foot verges had been cleared of mines down the 
sides of the roads. On the right were Canadian crosses, on the 
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left German. Three young pine trees were across as if 
a giant had been collecting sticks and had them half across 
with his hand and left them, finding them to than he he. 
But no, each cross represented the sudden of some young life. 
Each broken tree a tank shell. It had happened here, here, 2 few 
days or weeks or months ago, here, and now it was gone, forgotten 
sth ara ie gan ke had comme oe: tall agksvas dey ae 
shattering noise of the guns and exploding shells, the fear of the 
men who had to wait and die, the plomp as the bullets sank into 
the flesh, the blood on the fresh grass and on the pine needles, 
the individual last thoughts of those who died, unsaid, unknown 
—the scene was there and not there as we passed. 

At last we came to Tilburg and were met and led to a convent, 
one end of which was to be our quarters. We drove our am- 
bulances, fifteen-hundredweights and three-tonners into the yard 
and got down. Here we were in Holland, two mobile hospitals 
of forty beds. Two medical officers for each, cooks, caterers, 
secretaries, quartermasters, drivers and mechanics, a mobile labora- 
tory and technician, a pharmacist, but no nurses.—We sat down 
to a meal which had been prepared for us. Outside in the town 

ple were celebrating victory by walking round and round 
beflagped streets with all the decorum of a highly bourgeois 
civilization. 

Next morning we came round to our head~-quarters full of 
energy, ready for action, ready to pile up our and proceed 
to the famine areas of Holland when the order was given. It wasn’t 
given. They were very nice. Indeed they were i oer They 
told us the officers’ club in Tilburg was excellent, that the food 
was good and that there was enough drink. But they held out 
no a of immediate employment and less of specialized hospital 
wor 

Day followed day. Nothing happened, no news came. We 
drove Hii in Ficen tumdeedved ho. We organized ourselves. 
Our chief went off to Utrecht at ia and the H.Q. staff moved 
after him. We were left behind. There was nothing to do 
apparently. 

I sat in the convent room that evening. The others had gone 
out and were either walking round and round the town with the 
inhabitants or were sitting in the Officers’ Club drinking bad 
whisky, and trying to feel like officers having done or being about 
to do something of life and death importance. I went to bed. 
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In the morning I drove myself down to Utrecht. After crossing 
the pontoon bridge at Arnhem I drove west along one of the most 
beautiful roads in Europe. You always think of Holland as a 
land of canals and low-lying fields fall of long green grass or 
luxurious crops. You forget that North Holland contains one of 
the most beautiful forest belts in the world. This early May 
morning the woods round Arnhem looked almost too beautiful 
to be real. I passed along roads above which long lines of beech 
trees at each side cris-crossed their new foliage, so that I seemed 
to speed up a long green cathedral aisle. There was a break and 
then a group of tall red Scotch pines, immaculate, holding their 
blue-green plumage up against the sunlight. They were not bent 
and b as their kinsmen in some lonely northern glen of the 
Western Isles, but straight and dignified with every branch in 
perfect line. 

The suface of the road was so good that I came to Utrecht 
before I expected to and found miyeclé in the centre of the old city 
without quite realizing how I got there. I got down and looked 
about me. Everybody seemed shabby and very thin, rather grey 
in the face and unsmiling. As I looked up the street I saw a man 
coming towards me with a dog on alead. The man wore a thread- 
bare coat and looked very, very thin. The dog was not so thin. 
It was clear where the rations had gone these last starving weeks. 
The dog had a tousled rough russet coat, a little white around 
the whiskers. His back legs were getting weak and he staggered 
a little as he walked. He had deep red-brown, loving, steadfast 
eyes. He was an Airedale. As I looked down the Utrecht street, 
I saw my own old dog on the steps at home. ‘Wow’ my son 
had christened him, when only able to i ps in monosyllables, 
and Wow he had remained, though his name was Fitzwilliam 
Capitaine and he was one of the famous O’Shaughnessy breed that 
had sat on the bench beside the old Recorder and barked at the 
defendants. I came forward and spoke to the old dog. He wagged 
his stump of a tail. 

* Airedale like mine,’ I said, and bowed to the man in the 
threadbare coat. 

* Airedale,’ he said, and bowed to me with great politeness, 
ail Galked dowly Gn. the old dow following unmcsdly. 

I stood oblivious of the curious crowd around. I stood and 
watched till they rounded the corner, knowing in some heart- 
breaking way that I should never see my old Airedale’s walk again. 
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iis iat pres sot ae a They clamoured for 
* chocolate’, ‘ A cigarette for papa’. They were thin, v 
dirty, very un-Dutch looking. I gave them all I had. oe 

The Red Cross Head-quarters were in a hotel, a very good 
hotel. But it smelt. I learned why when I pulled the plug in the 
lavatory a few minutes later. The lever rose and fell with a dry 
clang. ° There’s no water,’ an English voice said. ‘No coal, no 
pumps, no water !’ 

° t do you do ?’ I asked. 

“We don’t, he replied. 

As the smell was particularly bad there, I didn’t ask any more 
uestions, but my mind went on wondering exactly what you do 
o in a built-up area without drains. 

The Colonel was having lunch while we talked. 

‘What's the position ?’ 

* Well,” he said, * there’s a lot to do in the way of relief. There’s 
typhoid too, a lot of eles in the Rotterdam direction, and your 
hospital should be useful down there.’ 

But is there any definite children’s or surgical work for 
us?” 

The Colonel avoided my gaze. ‘Not exactly,’ he said. ‘In 
fact, definitely not. Excuse me for a moment, I must have a word 
with the Major in Civil Affairs over there. Like to have a look 
at this report?’ He handed me an envelope containing a type- 
written report on the conditions at one of the German concentration 
camps lately “ uncovered’. I wasn’t very interested really. I had 
always thought that sort of propaganda was a bit overdone, but 
as this report appeared to be by the Colonel himself I thought I 
might as well see what the real facts were. I began to read: 

“At the present moment three to four hundred people are 
still dying daily from starvation, typhus, dysentery, &c. We 
were shown the huts (in the Belsen Camp) where the inmates 
were still housed. One hut, approximately 50 ft. by 150 ft. by 
20 ft. high was said originally to have housed a thousand women. 

: Only those who had any chance of surviving were (as yet) 
being evacuated. The remaining, the hopeless cases, were just 
left to die. It was impossible to do otherwise. Those that could 
still speak appealed to beckon: away, those that were too far gone 
for words... I read on—— 

* Hello, Collis! I'd almost forgotten you. Well, as I said, I 
can’t hold out much hope really for you here. Major X over 
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there says that the Dutch situation, as far as the need for s ialist 
megan? 1 eaid b ding the ype pt forward and 

* Sir,’ I Oo e t forward and waving it 
at him, ‘is this really : : 

| Yes of a i’ era my report ?* 

* Yes—but surel oar . . I mean—it must be desperate there. 
eaths need people ightfully, ‘don’t they? Are there any children 


eT Oh, yes.” 

“Well. couldn’t we go there, then?’ 

The Colonel's face brightened at once, a load had been lifted 
from his shoulders. 

‘Why, of course, if you ale yes. A splendid idea. Take 
all the Irish doctors with you, y 

‘ But they can’t have my forty-bed hospitals,’ the matron who 
had joined the party broke in, ‘ we must have them for Holland. 
The typhoid, you know, Colonel. ‘ 

* But I must have nurses,’ I said. 

‘ Well, you can have the two Dutch girls who are joining 
your hospital in Tilburg to-day. One is a nurse more or less fully 
trained. The other has a degree in law, she'll do as a V.A.D.’ 

‘ She speaks English, which is a help.’ 

‘In Germany ?° 

* She speaks German, too.’ 

‘ All right,’ I said. ‘When can we start ?’ 

* Oh, to-morrow, the Colonel said, rising. “Miss Barker, 
our welfare officer, is going up there with some trucks. Go with 
her. Good-bye, Collis, I hope you have an interesting time. 
Tell your colleagues how glad I I am we found the very for 
them. up there you'd better be in charge of our Red Cross 
teams. Miss Barker will be liaison. Good-bye !’ 

" Good-bye, sir sir.’ 

I got into the car and drove back through the forest, now more 
beautiful than ever in the slanting rays of the evening sun. 


As we approached the Rhine I found myself in a queue of 
trucks, tanks, guns and civilian vehicles. A tank carrier got stuck 
rounding a bend. We stopped. In front of me was a farm cart 
piled high with the entire worldly possessions of a small farmer. 
There were beds, chairs, a table, blankets, a looking-glass and on 
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7a aaa A alk Peeper I got out and went up to the 
farmer who was leading a stout blonde mare between the shafts. 

ee ee * Mother,’ he said, pointing to 
a ee ee 

ts steel-hinged feet sounding a continuous steel ring. The mare 
snapped at i. The farmer admonished her in Dutch. Then with 
a sweeping gesture of his arm, he pointed to the ‘ Island’ country 
across the Rhine. ‘Home,’ he said, proudly holding his head 
high. He was going back. He looked up at the sun, down across 
the land with its crops springing out of the good Dutch earth. He 
bad his wuacé'and foal; aud His land lay before him. ‘ Back home,’ 
he said. I knew Holland was all right then, the feeling of desertion 
I had felt left me. These people were free again, they would 
rebuild their life themselves, given the necessary tools. I patted 
the mare ; the foal whinnied ; the man smiled. Then the tank 
carrier lurched on to the road again and we pressed on. 

I drove fast down the main road now without noticing the 
stream of Canadian trucks pouring past me into Holland, or any- 
thing else, for my thoughts bolacn gone on ahead and I felt the pressure 
of coming events already stirring. 

I reached the convent in Tilburg as they were just sitting down 
to supper. 

‘We're going to Belsen !’ I said. 

Hurray, they cried all at once. 

“ That is to say, the doctors if they want to, and some nurses 
only. The hospital itself must go on into Holland. By the way, 
did two Dutch nurses join the hospital to-day ?* 

I looked down the row of persons at the table, passing from 
one familiar face to another till I came to one I did not know, yet 
knew somehow. 

‘Will you come,’ I said, ‘to Belsen ?’ 

“Yes,” she said. 


CHAPTER TWO 
ARNHEM 


BEFORE breakfast we started loading our special paediatric and 
surgical equipment on to a three-tonner, together ak our personal 
belongings so as to keep the Opel for passengers. 

Then we forgathered for afi early breakfast. I entered the 
dining-room with Paddy MacClancy and Nigel Kinnear. There 
we found Gilbert, our driver, and the two girls. I tried to introduce 
them to the others. 

‘This is Miss Hogerzeil,’ I said. She smiled. 

* °° Hocherzeal *’ is the way it is pronounced,’ she said softly. 
‘The Dutch “g’’ is pronounced like lough in English.” 

I tried again. I tried several times. 

‘You'd better call her ““ Han”’, everybody does,’ Bonsel, the 
other Dutch girl, said. 

* All right,’ we said, and from now on, ‘ Han’ it was. 

To begin with, MacClancy and Gilbert took the three-tonner, 
and Kinnear, the two girls and I the Opel. It was a clear, fresh 
spring morning and we drove easily along the perfect surface of 

Dutch highway from Tilburg north-east towards the bend of 
the Rhine. As we drove we talked. Bonsel’s English was very 
staccato, and it was hard to follow her story of the Dutch under- 
ground. It appeared she had been living in a cellar in Venlo, more 
or less in no-man’s-land, with Timoshenko’s niece, who had some 
way escaped from Germany, where she had been brought for 
forced labour. The two of them had been engaged a cutting 
telephone wires and gleaning informacion for German 
soldiers and such-like activities. They had been very hungry all 
the time, Oe ee ee 
when they been able to get a meal out of some German who 
wanted to be friends. During several weeks she had been followed 
y? isha very fat Goering-like German soldier and had had to 

ow herself to be kissed, now and then, in return for a loaf of bread, 

but yet prevent him from going too far. One day he tried and 

had her cornered, but she had tickled him and he had begun 

to laugh. She had gone on tickling till he ran out of the cellar and 

up the stairs screaming. In spite of these adventures she didn’t 
11 
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look thin. Han on the contrary cannot have wei more than 
seven stone. Her adventures in the underground consisted in 
hiding Jews from deportation by sharing the responsibility of a 
house in which some six Jews lived with false papers. When we 
stopped the girls asked if might have a tin of bully-beef. It 
was strange to watch the relish with which they swallowed it neat. 

The conversation became general and ranged over many sub- 
jects as we discovered that Han knew four European languages 
and their literatures. The classics were mentioned, and we were 
surprised to hear her say that only a classical education made and 
kept a person human. It seemed strange enough to us that a 
pretty girl, who was supposedly a law student, could speak four 
European languages, but quite beyond our experience that she 
should also read Latin and Greek for pleasure. We were to learn, 
however, that in Holland such attainments were not considered 
unusual amongst educated people. 

We reached Nijmegen and crossed its historic bridge, coming 
into the Island country between the Waal and the Rhine. Here 
the road ran through a battle-field which had torn the orchards 
and ripped off the fronts of the buildings, making them look like 
dolls’ houses, with the furniture still standing on the different floors. 

As we approached the Rhine Han fell very silent and kept 
trying to catch a glimpse of something in the distance by the high 
ground beyond the river. 

* What are you trying to see?’ I asked. 

“My home, she replied. ‘We used to live in Oosterbeek, 
which was the main centre of the battle of Amhem. Our house 
was destroyed then, we lost everything we had.’ 

‘Would you like to visit it again as we pass the town ?’ 

“Oh, could I?’ 


Crossing the pontoon bridge at Arnhem we turned west along 
the north bank of the Rhine. Arnhem itself was much shelled 
and battered, reminding one of the towns caught in the battles 
of the last war. It was about a three-mile drive to the outskirts 
of Oosterbeek. On each side, all along the road, the houses had 
been hit by shell-fire, but it was not till we got to this village 
ee 
a modern battle means. Oosterbeek, which straggles over some 
two and a half square miles ef wooded country was completely 


SITE OF 
FINAL RETREAT 
OF AIRBORNE TROOPS 





MAP OF PORTION OF VILLAGE OF OOSTERBEEK, 
showing position of the houses of ‘ * and ‘ Beekhof ’, and the approximate 
site of the edge ef the perimeter held the Allied Paratroops. 
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deserted. Every house appeared to have been battered, not as by 
heavy artillery or large bombs, but by medium and light artillery. 
Many of the houses showed large holes where shells entered, 
some had their fronts blown clean away, again giving them the 
a of dolls’ houses, with the furniture stil in the rooms, 
eds tad been completely battered or gutted by fire. 

“Let us stop here, Han said, as we came to a turning off the 
main road; ‘this is the way down to our house.’ We got out 
and went down the road gingerly, thinking of mines. It was 
covered with debris of all kinds, household utensils, furniture and 
a of bricks. At one point it was completely blocked by a 

arricade. We clam through this went on for about 

a quarter of a mile towards the edge of the high ground which 

fell away steeply towards the Rhine. We met only one woman 

who had gone back to her house that was less damaged than the 

rest. She called to Han, who greeted her. They stood and spoke 

ee few minutes while we looked at the distant view across the 
¢. 

“We used to see the fires from the bombing raids away in 
Germany from here,’ Han said as she rejoined us. 

‘That must have cheered you up,’ somebody remarked. 

“Not really,’ she answered, thinking that no kind of bombing 
reprisal would help to bring back a ed home. 

Now she walked on a little ahead and turned down a tall beech 
avenue, passed an ancient churchyard with a battered iron gate 
inside which were many yew trees, and stopped at a gate. It was 
hard to realize that she knew the place, knew every stone and tree. 
Sah this haem sree Paty a aca used. to spr agi _ 
a : en she pushed o e an: 
a ae lawn towards the house. We waited” 

She did not look about her as she crossed the but came 
quickly to the house. Its front brick wall had out almost 
in one piece; the roof was down; its other ‘walls broken and 
battered. It was but the remnant of a house. The two great trees 
that had stood to ri and left were there, but the old sequioa 
was blasted and and the ancient chestnut, though still alive 
and covered with new green leaves, had one great branch broken 
by chee which was hanging down fractured but not completely 
sev 

This was “ Bergoord ’, her home, the house that had lived. Built 
in 1780 by some Dutch architect with an eye for line and dignity 
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it had been lived in down the years by people who had left the 
imprint of their spirits there. 

In some of the rooms the original wall-paper had remained— 
bunches of roses tied together with faded blue ribbons. In the 
small drawing-room was an open fireplace above which hung an 
old greenish mirror and a faded painting of two chubby cherubs 
playing with a rather sickly deer. The nursery had once been 

art of the stable and had a high round window and an old Dutch 
heorth of blue-and-white tiles upon which were painted little figures 
playing golf. Above its mantel one could read in Roman letters 
73 The ceilings were old eipartetse In all the rooms there 

ung a queer, old, musty smell with strange nostalgic properties, 
so that heh far away the members of the family ould sainc. 
times recall it vividly, feeling a flood of loneliness come over them. 
Then when the wanderer returned and smelt the musty smell once 
more he knew that he was home. 

Han stood quite still before the broken wall. It all came back : 
the little attic room she used to sleep in when she was ten years 
old. It had all kinds of wall-papers, strips of the original roses 
and blue ribbons, a big square of blue-and-white check in the 
middle, and a greeny-blue strip over the bed. There were white- 
painted boards by the window. The roof sloped over the bed so 
that, when the tiles were loose or birds walked over them, they 
rattled in a creepy way. On windy winter nights the gutters made 
scratching noises like squirrels running over the tiles. 

The house itself had me a member of the family. It seemed 
to be alive in a quecr way. Sometimes at night when all was still, 
the light switch would click suddenly in the dining-room ; the 
door would open and the stairs begin to creak, very faintly, one 
step after another, till the top was reached and the noise would 
cease. One night they had heard a loud bang in the kitchen 
followed by the sound of breaking china and the clatter of knives 
and forks. It sounded as if a had fallen down, but no, when 
they reached the kitchen all was in place as usual. Even more 
curious they weren't afraid. 

She stood there before the ruin of the house quite motionless. 
The sun was shining. i had been shining just like that on the 
17th September, 1944. What a beautiful warm peaceful Sunday 
morning that had been. But suddenly at eleven o'clock a forma- 
tion of Allied aircraft had come over very low, unusually low. 
The people were used enough to the sight and didn’t take much 
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notice but went om up to church. Suddenly there was a loud 
ee ee Hepatic res 

ttered on avel paths. S co: ion 
Tani tito a defiant Wilkedmios (fete Nesionel Anthea boon dudiae 
the Spanish occupation in the sixteenth mye! 

ah through the afternoon unexploded and fragments 
continued to fall around them. All stayed indoors. There were 
no Sunday walks that day. The chairs under the big orange 
umbrella at ‘ Bergoord* were empty. Only the old farmer, who 

ed the farm land and lived in the back of the house, stood 
Sac, leaning against the wall, smoking his Dutch pipe. At five 
o'clock he suddenly called through he kitchen window that 
* thousands, millions ’ of Allied paratroops had landed. Of course 
nobody believed him. But after supper Lykle, Han’s brother, 
and her mother went down the hill to find out what was happen- 
ing. Suddenly they stopped. There, floating from the steeple of 
the old church, was their flag, their Dutch flag. It couldn’t be true. 
What did it mean? They hurried on to the Benedendorp—the 
old Neng iDiagit n by its sunny meadows and old white 
country houses, standing peacefully in the evening sun. But the 
scene in the street was not peaceful. There stood the British para- 
troops, tired, sweaty, covered with grime. They were forming 
up for the assault on Arnhem. The people were cheering and 
giving them flowers and fruit, looking at these new soldiers 
curiously, listening to this new language strangely. 

Early next moming British soldiers came silently up the hill 
through the wood by * Bergoord’. They gave them milk. That 
day everybody went on with their daily round. They even had 
visitors to tea. But these found they could not leave by the road, 
as a German sniper had crept into the cemetery and taken up a 
position in one of the trees. 

That evening the guns thundered to north and west and east 
seid he Gea reflected che red dames of Gaming houses In the 
distance they could see houses aflame, walls falling in and rafters 
nay Sete But yet they did not realize that they were really 
in the battle themselves. Still, they got their things packed that 
night, and did not go to bed, but slept in the living-room. 

Next day, ai , the battle geaiaianes nse opsey pane 
was continuous heavy shelling. started to up the most 
valuable old china na bring it to the cellar. Suddenly there was 
a shattering explosion. The glass burst from all the windows, 
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curtains were torn to shreds. All that morning Johan Verster, the 
hae shies ines Dutch pianist, who gh wi a yee bling been 

ying oven’s Op. 90. Now as stood trembling on 
the stairs they suddenly felt the silence. The music had stopped. 
They raced upstairs; he was sitting unhurt at the piano. They 
seized him and, as the cellar under the house was no longer safe, 
ran for an old vault under the chicken run in the garden. It was 
very close and small, but there they crouched all day amid piles 
of beet and potatoes, while the shells whined overhead or exploded 
with awful detonations close by. 

At 5 p.m. there was a pause in the cannonade and they all went 
back to the house and started to try to clean up the mess of broken 

and debris. (Afterwards they heard that all the people, whose 

uses had been struck, got the same idea at that same moment, 

and even when their houses had been battered beyond recognition 

they went back that afternoon to try to tidy up—very ‘ Dutch’, 
a British soldier, who'd seen them then, had said). 

But they didn’t get long to work, for now another formation 
of *planes came over, from whose undersides dropped out little 
dots that opened as they fell into coloured flowers of green, red, 
blue, white and orange that floated down through the sunny 
cloudless sky. The noise was terrible. The flack roared and the 
*planes spat back and now the artillery joined in, and the shells fell 

around once more. 

It became impossible to stay any longer in ‘ Bergoord’ and 
they decided to run down the hill to Be house called ‘ Beek- 
hof ’, a quarter of a mile away where the old village doctor lived. 
They said they would come back later in a lull and save their 
most precious possessions, letters and photographs and little things 
they prized more than silver or clothes. But there never was 
another lull, for this was a battle they were in, a battle to the death. 

They reached ‘ Beekhof’ safely. As yet nothing had happened 
there, as the house was situated right at the bottom of the hill, 
and the thunder of the battle passed over it and left them there 
in peace. Not a single pane was broken. The old doctor sat, as 
always, by the window, playing a game of patience. The table 
in the dining-room was nicely laid. It seemed strange, being only 
five minutes away from ‘ Bergoord ’, which stood a smo 
rum up the hill. 

More and more refugees from round about came in, and they 
began to get the cellar ready in case trouble might come here also. 
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It contained the central-heating plant and several tons of coal. 
They brought down chairs, two bunks, a t for the floor, 
Books and toys for the children and a store of food. 

When all was settled the whole party moved down there for 
the night. But not before Han’s mother had made quite a scene 
upstairs. She'd forgotten to lock the front door of ° Bergoord ’ 
and said she must go back and do it. It was pointed out that 
locking the front door of a house shot through and through with 
gaping shell-holes seemed hardly very necessary, but, she said, 
she’d always locked it at night before and must now. It was the 
old doctor who firmly led her down the cellar stairs and made 
her lie down. They were very crowded 1n that cellar—twenty-five 
in all. There was a woman with her four children. She kept 
saying in English all the ttme: ‘ Please don’t speak about the war, 
the children don’t know anything’s wrong,’ in spite of the fact 
that in reaching the cellar they had come right through the thunder 
of the battle-field and had even stepped over corpses on the way. 
She went on repeating this for days. They nearly murdered her 
in the end. There was seventy-seven-years-old Mrs. De Wilde, 
dressed as for a reception in her beautiful fur coat and ostrich- 
feathered hat. When a week later they came out again dirty, 
bedraggled, and unwashed the old lady stall looked, in some 
miraculous way, as if she was going to a party. There was an 
old sea captain, over eighty years, who sat and told the children 
of his travels in the Pacific, the natives in Samoa and the savages 
of Street Magelhaes. He had diabetes and went half into coma 
from lack of insulin, till some one went up through the battle and 
got him some. The doctor injected him, and he revived and sat 
quite happily for hours upon a heap of coal. There was a woman 
who later got hysterics and screamed for hours on end, and a large 
number of children who were amazingly good, and of course the 
old doctor who, though ill and weak himself, sustained them all 
by his sense of the ridiculous, making them laugh at their adversities, 
even when quite worn out. 

On the zoth the British occupied the upper portion of the house, 
and they settled down to live in the cellar. The shelling had now 
reached even this part of the village, and during the day several 
large holes were torn in the house above by small shells or rockets. 
Even so, whenever the firing slackened, they would make a dash 
for the kitchen in the house above them where they kept a huge 
bowl of soup simmering all the time and where Rika, their maid, 
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still cooked, though by the end of the day the roof was shot away 
and she was completely in the open air. The British officer in 
charge chatted to them. ‘It’s frightful,’ he said. ‘This is the 
most beautiful village I’ve ever seen and here we are blowing it 
to bits—I’m sorry, but. . .’ 

All night the battle raged overhead with thunderous explosions. 
Once when the shelling ceased for a while they thought they heard 
the stealthy noise of raindrops, but, going up the cellar stairs, 
discovered that what they thought was noise of water was really 
noise of fire, crackling softly mn the windless night, for all the 
houses round * Beekhof’ were now on fire. One by one the 
flames consumed them. Some died almost silently, others splut- 
tered and roared and 1n the end collapsed, their walls falling together, 
while the flames danced high. 

Next morning the British had gone. They heard no soldiers’ 
boots upon the floors above. There was an ominous silence. A 
box containing tins of food stood in the passage of the house 
above. Lykle went up to get some of these. He found broken 
furniture everywhere, debris of broken glass and dirt. When he 
came into the passage the floor was all red. He grew quite faint 
and struggled down the stairs, his boots leaving a reddish stain at 
each pace. The old doctor looked at his boots and sniffed. ‘Red 
wine, my boy,’ he said. Everybody laughed. 

Then Han’s mother again remembered something ! She said 
that in the attic of the doctor’s house above were three oil paintings 
of her own house, ‘ Bergoord’. She knew where they were 
exactly, she said, and must fetch them now. Everybody protested, 
but she couldn’t be stopped this time, and up the battered rickety 
stairs she went, past gaping holes in walls through which rockets 
had passed. Everything was very open, and snipers’ bullets whistled 
past. She found the paintings where she thought they were, cut 
them out of their frames and started to descend, then suddenly 
remembered that a British soldier had told them the day before 
that an unexploded shell was lying in one of the bedrooms. * That 
will never do,’ she thought, and going in through a broken door 
picked up the big red copper monster. It was very heavy and 
she was frail and light, not more than seven stone. She swayed, 
but some way managed to descend the stairs, holding it in her arms 
like a baby, while still clutching her precious canvases. She safely 
reached the ground floor and then stood irresolutely wondering 
what to do next. The shell seemed to look at her menacingly. 
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She thought of the pond, went quickly towards it, thinking to 
throw as Just as she was shout to A so, she thought, ‘ What 
if it strikes a stone—no—that won't do. [Ill put it under a bush 
by the tennis ground.’ She staggered over to the court and was 
about to lower her heavy burden on to a pile of dead leaves when 
suddenly a German soldier jumped up from behind a bush. ‘ Was 
machen Sie da?’ he growled, pointing his sub-machine-gun at 
her. His sudden appearance had startled her and she had nearly 
dropped the shell, but now quite coolly she replied, ‘ Oh really 
nothing—just a rocket you know.’ She felt silly with this thing 
in her arms, standing there. A shell roared overhead. The 
ducked. She still held the rocket. More Germans ap : 
* Who's this woman ? ’—* Oh, just a lady bringing us a shell.’— 
‘Splendid.’ They all seemed pleased and looked admiringly at 
her. The German officer in charge came up. “It’s frightful,’ he 
said. ‘This is the most beautiful village I’ve ever seen and here 
we are blowing it to bits. I’m sorry, but...’ She handed him 
the shell with a little bow and went back as quickly as dignity 
allowed to the cellar where she was met by the old doctor, who 
pulled her in. 

So far they'd managed pretty well. The children had really 
been a great help, making everybody else control themselves and 
giving them all something to do. They had read them fairy-tales 
and told them endless stories, made ie for them out of stale 
crusts of bread and invented silly games. Also Fino, the tall grey- 
hound, and his silly long dachshund friend had made them all 
laugh. They'd venture up the cellar stair when all was quiet, 
only to come galloping back in panic at the first shot, falling over 
each other, one’s legs too long, the other’s far too short. 

But gradually the inmates of the cellar guessed that something 
had gone wrong. They felt some way the battle was lost. But 
never then nor at any future time did they, the people of Oosterbeek 
by the Rhine, say one word against the gallant men who'd died 
by thousands, soaking the woods around in British and Polish 
blood. Their houses might be destroyed, their money and their 
goods all gone, yet these Dutch were proud that they had given 
all, all that they had. 

On Friday the 22nd the Germans occupied the upper portion 
of the house while they still lived below in the i During 
the day a German soldier came down the cellar steps and told 
them he had come to search for British soldiers hiding there. He 
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ordered them to get out and stand in the garden. They refused 
so vehemently that he went away. But others came fy and 
shouted and began to search. A rifle carried clumsily by one 
struck against the cellar door and went off, the explosion in the 
confined space sounding tremendous, so that all the children 
screamed and more Germans came crowding down shouting 
* snipers ”. 

Friday night was worst yet. The battle raged above. Now 
they were actually in the front line. The Germans crouched and 
fired from every vantage-point above. The British, holding grimly 
on to their thin perimeter, poured back a deadly fire, supported 
by medium artillery across the Rhine. The noise of small arms 
together with the heavier detonations of the whining shells as 
they exploded against the scarred walls of the house or cracked 
against the trees was terrible and almost more than they could 
bear.—If only it would stop for a moment.—But 1t went on tll 
their ear-drums ached and their nerves felt as 1f they could stand 
no more. Up to now the adults, for the children’s sake, had tried 
to pretend the whole thing was a sort of joke. But now the 
children knew that they were frightened also and began to whimper. 
So they made a great effort to control their own shattered nerves. 
They took the children on their knees and began to sing im rather 
trembling voices. They wanted to sing old Dutch fighting songs 
that made men brave. But their foes were at the door, so they 
sang nursery rhymes and then Christmas carols, which sounded 
unreal in that damp, dark cellar in the night. 

Tanks now came up trying to break the perimeter which still 
held. The shelling got worse. They sat on in the dark. 

Saturday came and went and some way still they lived. Another 
sleepless night of noise passed and still the battle raged. 

On Sunday the 24th the British counter-attacked and stormed 
back suddenly into the remnants of the house above them once 
more, fortifying themselves behind tables, chairs and mattresses 
which they piled round the windows and the shell-holes, while 
they set up their hght guns in the garden round about. A fierce 
new ba broke out with the British now firing from every 
vantage-point in the house above at the Germans, but a few 
hundred feet away. Rifles cracked; machine-guns roared ; 
bazookas barked; shells and grenades exploded. The din was 
so loud that no one could hear the other speak. 

After some hours the guns of the defenders suddenly ceased 
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to fire. For a moment they heard hurned footsteps and the noise 
of heavy weapons being dragged across the floors above. Then 
there was silence. 

After the awful noise this silence seemed even more terrifying. 
—What now ? each thought.—They hadn’t long to wait; first 
faintly, then louder and louder they heard a new queer metallic 
clank. And in spite of their fear several of them crept up the 
cellar steps to see what it might be. About a hundred and fifty 
yards away they saw the cause—a monstrous Tiger tank was creep- 
ing towards them through the bushes. Slowly it came on, relent- 
lessly crushing everything in its path while its short gun blazed 
directly at the house above and the shells crashed through the 
remnants of its walls. A big chestnut-tree lay in its path but it 
surmounted this with terrifying strength and still came on. It 
reached the pond. They watched, half-mesmerized, to see if it 
would plunge in. It fired another round from its big gun and 
raked the upper portions of the house with machine-gun fire, then 
slowly swung round and moved off inexorably over the fence and 
disappeared amongst the smoking ruins of the neighbouring houses 
and broken trees. 

They crept back silently. The scene they’d just witnessed, the 
apparition of that frightful monster, had shaken them more than 
anything they had already endured. 

Now they tried to prepare ‘lunch’, from one slice of bacon 
and some ale beans which a British soldier had given them early 
that morning, but they had hardly started when again the cellar 
door was flung open and a German soldier entered. He clicked 
his heels—* Alle sofort heraus,’ he shouted. ‘But we can’t,’ they 
cried. ‘Sorry,’ he said, ‘those are my orders. You'll have to 
get out—one munute to pack your things.’ He leaned against the 
door-post, waiting for them to go. A shell crashed overhead and 
burst a few yards away. He ducked and came into the cellar. 
‘ Heraus,’ he repeated, not unkindly but quite firmly. They didn’t 
move.—How could they just walk out into a battle between the 
lines? Where were they to go? Who would take them in? 
How could they pass through that hell of rocket, shell and machine- 
gun fire above? It was murder to send them out like that.— 
They pleaded. They’d never pleaded with a German before. 
Han’s mother came forward to the man and pointed to the children. 

* Maybe you have children of your own,’ she said, ‘ think of 
them now when you would send these out to die.’ 
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* All right,’ he said. ‘Tl go back and speak to the officer 

in and ask if you can stay. But when he returned he just 
shook his head. ‘He says you must get out,’ he said. There 
were tears in his eyes as he spoke. 

Now they gathered ee the few possessions they had, 
climbed up the stairs and stood at the top for a moment, half- 
blinded by the full light of day after the dim cellar. Two small 
tanks stood by the door. The tall beech tree in front of the house 
was split in two across the path. Heaps of stone and broken 
masonry lay strewn around, a burnt-out tank smouldered in the 
bushes by the drive where lay dead bodies around an upturned jeep. 

The Germans stopped firing so as to let them pass, but the British 
did not know the reason and their rockets and shells still went on 
exploding around. They set out, taking the children by the hand 
and walked on slowly up the road, Han’s mother leading with 
the blind man on her arm, who stumbled and fell over branches 
as he went. Sometimes she ran for cover when a shell came 
whining close. At others she climbed with difficulty over heaps 
of rubble which in places blocked the road, guiding the blind man’s 
steps. It rained, a slow remorseless rain. She stumbled and fell 
down in the mud, got up and struggled on up the hill. Then she 
was struck by a small shell splinter in the arm. A little baby was 
hit in his mother’s arms aad badly wounded. But she went on, 
on up the hill, past her own home ‘ Bergoord ’, now but a smoking 


shell, that looked back at her for the last time with dead eyes. 


Han turned and came back towards us, walking very slowly 
across the long grass of the lawn. She took a fresh green leaf 
from the old tree by the gate and crammed it into her bag. Then 
we walked back to the car in silence. 


CHAPTER THREE 
GERMAN JOURNEY 


ON the outskirts of Arnhem we were jomed by Miss Barker and 
her party. There was Eugéne, the Belgian driver, tall and sad 
and thm. He drove, but without the real violence of the true 
truck driver. He always lost his way and hated to ask the route. 
The truck, an old veteran from North Africa, was a very Western 
sort of thing. It was a Ford by make. It seemed to have a kind 
of contempt for Europeans. Certainly it behaved towards him as 
master rather than servant. 

There were also a group of others travelling behind and sitting 
upon rolls of baggage. One, a trained social worker of uncertain 
age, with long, grey, wispy hair, Miss P., seemed to give out an 
aura of voluntary suffering for others which gave those about her 
a feeling of unrest within, and made them want to say and do bad 
things quite against their normal natures. 

Now leaving Arnhem behind, with all its memories and ghosts, 
we turned north-east and drove on for Germany. It was midday 
and hot, but we were still fresh and the roads were good. As 
we passed through Zutphen we saw on its eastern outskirts a sign- 
post “To Hengelo’ and turned that way. But now we failed to 
see the “Maple Leaf Up’ sign with which the Canadian Army 
had marked the route that we should take tll it jomed the 2nd 
Army’s “250 Up’. But disregarding this, we drove on another 
half-hour and came to a small village. Here we got down and 
asked the way to Hengelo. ‘You're in Hengelo,’ they said, 
“Hengelo Village.’ 

‘But we want Hengelo Town,’ we said. 

Too bad, we had gone wrong! The signpost in the village 
said 25 km. to Zutphen. The man pointed to it. 

* But we've come from Zutphen,’ we said crossly. He shrugged 
his shoulders ; after all, that was our business—whether we were 
coming or going. He walked away. We looked at our map. 
* We can't go back 25 km. to Zutphen,’ I said. Everybody agreed 
we couldn’t go back to Zutphen. ‘ Let’s try “ Maple Leaf Down ”’,’ 
Miss Barker said. ‘I like maple leaves, don’t you ?’ 

‘And then go up the 250 when we meet it,’ I said. 
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* That's it.’ 

So off we drove for another half-hour and stopped at another 
village. We looked at the sign. It said 25 km. to Zutphen. 

‘Where's ““ Maple Leaf Down”’ gone ?’ I asked. 

“We passed the last sign five minutes ago,’ MacClancy said. 
‘Better go back to Zutphen and get on the right road.’ 

That made me mad. ‘It’s 25 km.,’ I said, and as I was drivin 
the leading three-tonner I just jumped into the seat and drove off 
taking the first left turning I saw. The others followed angrily. 
We were heading north now. We drove on for another half- 
hour and came to still another village. We approached the sign- 
post with averted eyes. When we did look up, sure enough there 
it was, “25 Km. to Zutphen’. We all got out and stood around. 
Those who had been in the back of the fifteen-hundredweights 
were grey with dust. Those in front said their fect were on fire. 
Miss Barker’s party looked the worst. Our social worker said 
nothing, that is she said nothing with her mouth, with the rest 
of her she said rather more than usual, “ Kick me, I’m used to it.’ 

* Well,’ I said to Han and Bonsel, ‘ this 1s your country. Tell 
us how you get out of it. How in God's name can we gct away 
from this 25-km.-from-Zutphen business?’ They didn’t answer. 
Then somebody came up. He crackled away in Dutch to the 
girls, He pointed to the sign. They resolutely shook their heads. 
I thanked them in my soul for that. The conversation went on 
and on. At last the man bowed and moved on. 

‘Well, what did he say after all that,’ I asked. 

* Straight on!” Han said. 

We got in, started up, rounded the corner and there we were 
in “ Maple Leaf Up’ again. We followed the signs now carefully 
and were led safely towards the border. We drove fast for lost 
time, down a straight tree-covered road. The trees, the horses 
that we passed looked friendly. The people smiled and sometimes 
waved. Then we passed a patrol 3 two soldiers at the side of 
the road. They just waved us on. We had only gone about two 
hundred yards farther when we felt a change about us. The trees 
seemed no longer friendly, but hung above us lowering, the people 
looked at the ground, the horses seemed to avert their heads. 

“What is it?’ Miss Barker asked. “What's happened here ?’ 

“Nous sommes en Allemagne,’ Eugéne said. 

We had passed out of free Holland, where the people hailed 
us as deliverers, into the defeated land of Germany i they 
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regarded us sourly, fear and hate in their glances. I looked at 
the others. Miss Barker’s face portrayed no pride of conquering 
race, but rather a curiosity at seeing such an un thin as 
hate. It evidently surprised her that the Germans should hate her. 
Han looked proudly in front of her, she did not seem to notice 
the German people, yet she did. She had had to obey, to live by 
stealth under the tie conqueror, now she rode into seis! land 
on a truck e sign of the new conquering army and part 
of it. So Behe had ces time to bane qiarake sould think 
of Germany, she only knew that she was up and they were down. 
That this was victory—after long years of agony, of hope delayed, 
of many perils—when she had starved and struggled against the 
foreign foe, using every unarmed means, when she had had to 
smile at them and make them think she liked them, even to flirt 
to save men’s lives ; when she had hidden Dutch Jews for weeks 
and weeks; when she had known her best friends taken off to 
concentration camps to torture and death; when she had seen 
the German women of their Women’s Corps come driving through 
her country.—To-day the complete circle had gone round and it 
was she who now drove into their land. 

We passed out of the woodland into open country. We came 
to a town or rather what had been a town. It had been blasted 
out of existence. Arnhem looked faintly damaged beside this 
place. Emmerich had been blown clean off the map. It just 
wasn’t there—not a house, hardly a wall. All around were shell- 
holes. The road became terrible. We went down into large 
craters and up the other side. We crashed into small holes in the 
surface of the metalling caused by the cannon of pursuing aircraft. 
We banged and bumped for sil on up the broken, dusty road. 
At last we came to a house standing, and before it a group of men 
in battle-dress. We stopped. They were making tea. We sat 
down gladly. 

* Hi there, miss,’ a corporal called out to Miss P., ‘don't go 
wandering off into that there minefield or you'll get your shoes 
blown of This *ere place, miss, is that mined it ain’t safe for a 
little bird to sit down, if you see what I mean.’ 

i Miss sa gs him = sare bape * Kick ned please ’ per 

e corporal, ¢ must have said something wrong, tri 
to cover it up ag deat remarking to us all: 

* We just watches them Germans ’—he jerked his thumb at the 
house next door. ‘And follows their tracks. They knows the 
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way through most of the minefields, though mind you the children 
are always getting their legs blown off, poor little devils.’ 

We listened, excitement keying up our senses. This was 
Germany, this was Germany—land-mines—war.—But the war was 
over, we were Red Cross coming to help, not hate, to help every- 
body. But no, of course, we were bound for Belsen. We hadn’t 
thought much about that yet. 

* Belsen,’ the corporal repeated when we told him. ‘ The place 
wiv the naked corpses, saving your presence, mam,’ he said, turning 
towards Miss P. again. ‘Oh, not at all,’ she replied with some 
animation, ‘I’m used to death.’ He found that too difficult a 
remark to reply to and relapsed into a friendly, healthy silence. 

After a time he said to me, ‘ You'll find the 250 Up at the 
end of this road, they say it takes you all the way.’ 

It did. For the rest of our driving lives, and that was long 
enough, we were to meet the old 250 Up. It was a road, how- 
ever, that no man has ever loved. Many pilgrims driving trucks, 

and all manner of wheeled vehicles have passed over its now 
crumbling surface. Once Hitler’s men came rumbling along it in 
the opposite direction, packed in German lorries, towards the 
Rhine across which lay the lands that they would make their own. 
But latterly, all traffic crashed and jolted, banged and bumped 
eastwards into the heart of the Reich, their drivers cursing as they 
lurched along, swearing the oaths of Englishmen or those of their 
race from the yet more western worlds. Its surface, once a smooth 
and polished board, was now a poor, broken, stony way, its bridges 
gone, while the awful backbreaking detours along mere tracks 
still held its sign and name. Later sometimes we met it again on 
a wide autobahn in some far-off province near the Russian zone. 
But then we laughed, remembering its beginnings by the Rhine 
and how we cursed it then. 

Now we drove on and on and on. Sometimes it would mock 
us for a mile or so by becoming sweet and smooth. Then before 
we had time to check our hesdlong course it would break beneath 
us again and we would come crashing and panting to a mere 
10 miles an hour. This sort of driving in convoy is simple endur- 
ance, nothing more, one cannot think, speech is no longer a mode 
of thought but mere sounds wy ua up, expressing generalizations 
of anger, pain and ache. The driver clings to the spinning wheel, 
brakes, clutches, and changes gear. On, on he goes with eyeballs 
aching and lashes bound together by dust. The passengers sweat, 
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ache, and cling, changing position first on one buttock then on 
the other, without avail, while boredom racks their vitals with its 
dry sterility. 

And so we passed along hour after hour into the later afternoon 
and evening. I drove now. Muss Barker sat beside me. Eugéne 
rested on the other side. Behind the rest followed in the dust. 
There was no vital reason why thus we should drive to torture 
point. For no one knew of our coming, or awaited anxiously 
for our arrival at the other end. But so are men made that having 
planned a certain point to reach, they must reach it or fail, fail 
something within themselves. And so even upon a holiday, a 
honeymoon maybe, he will drive on to reach the goal he set what- 
ever she may say. That night our goal was Osnabriick, and so 
we rumbled on till eight o’clock when we crossed the last steel 
Bailey bridge and came into the outskirts of the city. We passed 
by these and found then only a city that was. There were streets 
and walls. There were green trees with spring leaves on them 
in gardens or growing out of heaps of stone, but dwellings there 
were none, just rubble everywhere. The city was dead. One 
day it had been a pleasant old place with narrow German streets, 
built long ago, where people were born and had their lives and died. 
Then one night they had heard a distant hum, high up. Sirens 
had screamed and the people, leaping from their beds, had fled to 
the shelters. A few too tired or too obstinate had stayed behind. 
Within a few strokes of Time, the markers had fallen and then 
—Crash ! the first bomb fell, followed at second intervals by more 
and more and more with fire bombs in between—then flames and 
noise and falling walls and hell on earth—then the moment in 
hateful Time had passed but all the years of loving Time were 
gone. The old houses spluttered out their last few breaths amid 
the flames. The vines shrivelled on their walls. The chairs, the 
pictures and the woven things died and smelt as they died and 
were gone, with all the love that had made them. And under- 
neath the falling masonry lay crushed poor, human flesh, and pets 
were there, dogs crushed beneath falling beams, and cats, and birds 
from other lands that old folks keep.—But now the rubble had 
been cleared from off the streets and we passed through it, part 
of the victorious men who'd made it so. We looked at each 
other, each busy with his thoughts—they started it—Rotterdam— 
8 had to be done to save the lives of our brothers—it shortened 

© war. 
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After searching for sleeping quarters at last we found a hut, 
which had a water-pipe, but was full of a team of U.N.R.R.A. 
people. They looked at our flashes and we at theirs. Then we 
stayed outside in the garden of a big house which had been shattered 
by a monstrous bomb whose force had made a vast crater before 
its terraced front. 

We washed the dirt from off our arms and faces under the tap, 
found sticks and made a fire, cooking a meal. We talked of little 
things ; of tim openers and of quantities of petrol in jerrycans. 

Miss Barker said, ‘ There are flowers in this garden. I found 
a bed of lily-of-the-valley under a bank.’ 

We did not like the challenge of those flowers just then, so we 
didn’t reply but took our things out of the trucks and slept in the 
open. I lay under an evergreen tree near the bank where the 
lilies grew. They scented the air. Miss P. slept in the porch of 
the broken house. I thought she braved the ghosts, and then felt 
that even they would leave her alone and laughed as I remembered 
what somebody had said to himself in a low voice at a halt on that 
awful road when she had offered herself again as a kicking ball. 
‘I know,’ he had murmured, ‘ where I'd put a Miulls-bomb if I 
had it.’ Then I looked at the stars, and I thought how queer it 
was to be here in the dead city of Osnabriick in some one’s garden 
and wondered why only the lilies were left. I closed my eyes 
only for a moment, I thought, but when I opened them again the 
sun was shining and it was six in the morning and Miss Barker 
said as she passed me, “ Come, help me pick a bunch of lily-of-the- 
valley for Belsen.” For a moment I thought, * No, we can’t take 
them away from their home,’ and then said, ‘ Yes—as a gift, as 
a token for Belsen, yes, from the German earth here, that’s right.’ 
I picked a bunch, and their scent was like heaven in the early sun. 


Now we drove out into the open field-country of Germany. 
Everywhere the rising crops looked wonderful. We had seldom 
seen such cultivation or more prosperous villages, but there were 
no men to be seen anywhere. 

; The slaves grew those,’ Eugéne explained, ‘and now have 
gone. 

“Who will gather them ?’ 

“God knows.’ 

Russians taken from the eastern plains had been brought and 
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ut to work on the rolling country here. had been glad 
B meet the soil again eg long ah i Reece and re 
camps—the soil, ae friend and enemy, their mother, and their 
toil through ages past. Here the Germans had treated them no 
worse than other masters had known and so they worked, 
ate, slept and rose again, to till once more, and so now the German 
earth brought forth fair crops of wheat, oats, rye, and roots of 
every kind. But now the eastern peasantry had gone and only 
old men and women remained in that whole countryside. 
Suddenly the Ford truck began to show signs of resentment 
to the road, and nothing that Eugéne could do seemed to comfort 
it. Its big-ends knocked. It missed, caught up, and missed again, 
chugged and then at last gave out. Eugéne lifted off the bonnet 
and played about within, talking in colloquial French. He lay 
down and peered beneath. He tried the starter, but it only kicked 
back viciously. It became clear that nothing he could do would 
make it budge. So we hailed a passing lorry and got a tow into 
the town of Minden where the Weser “still flows rapidly’. Here 
we hauled the truck into the nearest R.E.M.E. workshop. A 
smiling mechanic came out. He was a real engine man, the kind 
who can make cars go. When one meets a man like this it is 
good sense to sit back and let him fiddle with the works and not 
ask questions or interfere. Eugéne knew this, he didn’t offer 
advice. The man placed his oily fingers here and there, and after 
but a moment explained the cause of the engine trouble. Tools 
were then brought and all the mechanically minded stood round 
while nuts were twisted, bolts taken off and adjustments made to 
oints. 
: While he worked the man talked. He said life here wasn’t 
so bad, but that the non-fraternization order was a bit too much. 
‘If you just speaks to one of the German girls and ask them how 
it is, you goes right up before the Colonel. And there was Smith 
last week who got five years hard for doing little more.’ Then 
he told of the fierce fighting that had taken place not far from 
there. How two of our tanks rounding a corner in the advance 
had been hit by shells fired from some 88’s ambushed in the woods 
beyond. The crews got out unhurt and had been taken prisoner. 
An S.S. officer had come up and had them all lined up against the 
wall and shot. Then the British had put in a fierce counter- 
attack and retaken the lost ground. They had come up to the place 
where the tanks had been knocked out and seen the dead bodies 
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of their crews lying there on the road. They had now taken a 
batch of German prisoners, and their major, crazy with rage at 
the murder of his men, had turned to his sergeant and told him 
to turn the flame-thrower on the Germans. But the sergeant had 
refused. The major had then shouted to the corporal to machine- 
gun them, but he had also hesitated. At that the major, yelling 
that they were softies, had done it himself—Thc May sun was 
shining sweetly as the mechanic spoke, there in that pleasant Minden 


street. 


The repair work completed we set out again on the last part 
of our journey to Belsen. I made some remark to the effect that 
horses were easier to manage than Fords and found by accident 
that Miss Barker had yet another side. She was an M.F.H. at home 
and ruled the Garth pack. So now we sat and talked of horses, 
hunts and all that goes with the riding life, a life itself complete, 
absorbing utterly those who take to it. Those others who have 
not known the hore may gibe and make jokes about horsy men 
and horsy women too, but they have never known the joy of 
being really physically attuned to life and galloping across the 
earth itself. For a moment we talked of things we loved as in 
a different world, and forgot what we had just heard or the place 
we were coming to. 

Eugéne drove fast along the autobahn to Hanover, then we 
turned north into a forest land, going deeper and deeper into the 
wooded country. The trees were all pines with black trunks and 
only green high up. Many were burnt or half-burnt. The forest 
aaa us in on every side. Once we had passed the Bergen- 
Belsen sign we ceased to speak. Eugéne drove on slowly, avoiding 
the pot-holes in the road. Then, at a bend, we saw a notice in 
red letters on a white background and read, with a strange tightening 
of our stomach muscles : 


DANGER 
—TYPHUS 


CHAPTER FOUR 
AUSCHWITZ 


IT is necessary now to retrace our steps in time so as to introduce 
a number of persons whose lives became part of our story. The 
following two chapters consist of their history before they jomed 
us. It was taken down directly from them, translated, and the facts 
checked from the official records as far as possible. 


Near Spisske Podradhie in Slovakia there was a little farm 
owned by a man called Krantz. He wasa Jew. One day in 1941 
there was a loud knocking at the door. He opened it and saw 
four men standing there, in the uniforms of the new Slovak 
Guardists. 

“We've come for Hermina, your daughter,’ they said. ° We 
have instructions to round up all Jewish women.’ 

* But she is only twenty-two,’ her father said. 

Hermuina heard them, fled and hid herself mn the cellar. The 
men came in. Her parents wailed, and she, seeing that she must 
be caught, came out and gave herself up. They seized her. Her 
mother fell down unconscious and lay across the hall. One man 
kicked her as he passed. They put the girl in a truck with many 
others. 

She looked out back at her house, her home. The last Guardist 
came out and banged the door. In the house next door the Rabbi 
lived. Now she saw him at the window and he saw her. One 
of the other girls, observing this, cried, ‘ Hermina always has all 
the luck. The Rabbi‘has saluted her, that means that she'll come 
home again.’ 

The truck lurched forward, throwing the girls against one 
another with bruising force and they were off upon their journey, 
where to they knew not, nor what to expect. They only knew 
ane they were girls, defenceless amidst a world which seemed 

ear. 

First they were taken to a Jewish ‘collecting centre’. She 
was left in a room with eighty others for three weeks. Here they 
were treated and fed hke hated animals, such as the pig that men 
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call dirty. Every gesture of those that guarded them showed 

isdain and contempt. They were not allowed to go outside. 
They were made to clean che pans of the lavatories with their 
hands while the guards yelled ‘ Saubande !” They had to cringe 
to their persecutors for the smallest necessities of life. 

A train of cattle trucks arrived. The Guardists came in to 
fetch the girls. ‘ Heraus, heraus, Saubande,’ they cried. Hermina 
was sitting on a stool too small to seat her comfortably. She did 
not rise at once. A Guardist, secing this, aimed a kick at her, 
striking her protruding rump. The moment that he raised his foot 
he must have seen a a pasty-looking Jewess, sitting. The next, 
he was confronted by a yelling rae 2 creature that clawed, spat 
and shouted all at once. Before this the Guardist, being a male, 
retreated, covering up his face. They left her alone after that. 

The journey was long and hard, and the women were glad when 
the S.S. men, who had taken over at the Polish frontier, bade them 
get out and walk, taking their luggage with them. Hermina had 
two heavy surtcases full of all her clothes. She struggled on, three 
mules, her fat arms numb with pain. At last they fied before a 
gate above which a notice read Auschwitz. 

Once in the camp they had to hand over all they had, were 
stripped naked, all hair shaved off, made to bath 1n a foul communal 
concrete tank and dress again in blood-stained blouses taken from 
the Russian dead. While they werc thus employed, the S.S. guard 
pointed at this and that secret place of each aa and laughed and 
took photographs. Then the women were marched to their 
quarters where their new life was to begin. The place consisted 
of army huts, and two hundred were crowded into each. 

Next day the regular camp routine commenced. At 3 a.m. 
they were roused. They put on their thin garment and were lined 
up on the snowy ground outside. ‘Heads up, hands down,’ 
shouted the S.S. guard. They waited fearfully, not knowing what 
was going to happen this first morning. Later they got used 
enough to forture one. But this first day the wait seemed endless. 
Roll-call was taken, but still they stood, their legs numb with the 
freezing cold. At last, 1t was 6 a.m., they heard a shout : “ Achtung, 
achtung.’ Now ‘commandos’ (working parties) were formed. 
Hermina was sent to jom one formed of Slovak Jews. ‘ You're 
no Slovak Jew,” they shouted in anger when she came up ; * you're 
only a dirty Polish Jew.’ They threw her out and she had to go to 


another commando. 
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They were marched off about six miles. Here, their duty of 
the day was to load lorries with stones. Each lorry had to be 

ed in seven minutes. If they rested they were lashed by the 
guards behind. 

At six o'clock they reached the camp again, were given half 
a pint of thick soup and thus to bed. 

Soon routine was established and discipline maintained by 
leaders taken from among their own ranks. These soon became 
themselves little tyrants. Emma was one of these, a thick-set, 
greedy girl. She distributed the soup. All were hungry, all the 
time, so Emma ruled, and woe to those who did not please her or 
had not gifts to offer. 

Soon they learned their way around. A red triangle on the 
arm meant the bearer was a political prisoner, green a murderer, 
black a whore, purple a Bibelforscher Each ‘type’ worked 
together in separate commandos. 

As spring came and then summer, the work varied from time 
to time. Some German, thinking how better to torture the women 
of the camp, one day decided that the swamp which lay to one 
side might well be cand and drained. Here Hermina was put 
to work. Often she was submerged above the shoulders in the 
muddy water as she struggled to slash the rushes with the sickle 
which she held :—into the water, out of the water, in again ; if they 
held back the S.S. sent the dogs to harry them. One day she 
slipped and cut her leg with the sickle and when she did not leap 
back into the water the man shouted to the dog, ‘ Mensch, greif’ den 
Hund!’ (Fellow, bite that dog) and so she had to plunge in again. 
The water was full of leeches which sucked her blood and irritated 
the wound, which now became inflamed, and poison spread up 
her leg. For some days she limped on, but at last she could stand 
no more, reported sick and was taken to the hospital. Here her 
leg soon mended, but in the crowded ward she caught a fever 
which kept her there for some six weeks. 

So life went on in Auschwitz while the armies of the Reich 
marched away from Germany across the lands they had conquered 
one by one. And as they went so they gathered up the Jewish 
folk, the gipsies and all who opposed their new order by political 
means and sent them back to work in concentration camps. 

Thousands grew into hundreds of thousands, then into millions. 
At last it was decided that the ordinary * wear and tear’ of con- 

1A religious sect. 
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centration camp life was not sufficient to keep the numbers down 
or eliminate the Jews quickly enough, and er steps must be 
taken. But how to do the job ?—that was the question. Soldiers 
argued the effi of the machine-gun. well used, they said, 
that weapon could accomplish marvels. But all guns are bloody 
things, and with their noise cause panic. Difficulties were pointed 
out, some might escape, be half killed and have to be shot again 
and so on. Finally some one, perhaps it was the Fiihrer himself; 
decided that the professor’s plan was best. Hen, prussic acid gas, 
as it is commonly known, surely was the most efficient means to 
use ; rapid, silent, it would save much physical and mental suffering 
among those to be eliminated. 

Hermina was convalescent when the first ‘inspection’ took 
place in the hospital at Auschwitz. They were all in bed when 
suddenly the door of the ward was opened wide and the doctor, 
Herr Muller, came in followed by a secretary. All the patients 
were ordered to get out of bed and stand up. The doctor passed 
down the ward, picking out patients as he went, their numbers 
being written down by the secretary. He stopped before Hermina. 

‘‘What’s your name ?’ 

*Hermina Krantz, Herr Doctor.’ 

‘What's wrong with you.?’ 

* Only a cold.’ 

“Can you work ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly, Herr Doctor.’ 

‘Very good, get up then.’ 

He passed on down the line selecting as he went. At the end 
of the ward he turned and addressed those whom he had selected. 
* Children,’ he said, ‘I am sending you all off to a very nice 
sanatorium where you will be treated very well and will recover 
quickly. Now get ready at once, because the men are waiting 
The peopl hat haste they could and struggled 

e e made what haste they could and struggled to get 
ready edly: Some were very weak after long illnesses and 
bad food, and some had immobilizing hurts. When the doctor 
with his encouraging words had gone, a couple of S.S. guards 
entered. They did not use kind words, but bullied and beat the 
sick into a large, black, covered lorry which stood at the door. 

Hermina sat on the end of her bed. “Why do the SS. hit 
them if are going to a sanatorium,’ she said. ‘I wonder where 


they’re really going. 
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‘Dear child,’ replied an elderly woman who wore a green 
eeu on her sleeve, “ they go to a place there’s no coming back 

om. 

And so they did. They were driven some miles in the lorry 
to a sandy place where stood a newly finished house. Here they 
were taken out and told that they were going to have a nice bath. 
They were grateful, because the lice and dirt n the Lager had been 
very hard to bear. So they got out with litle fuss and entered 
the building. The S.S. men who guarded them, pushed them and 
shouted, ‘ Heraus, heraus,’ but little more. Now each Jew was 
given a towel and a piece of soap. Undressing quickly, they passed 
into a second room, nicely appointed with murrors and apparent 
showers. The doors were closed behind them. It seemed a litle 
queer, this crowding 1n a bathroom, but they were used to crowds, 
and the Germans anyhow did things that way. Few thoughts 
had time to pass across their minds, however, before the gas was 
liberated. One gasp and they could move no more. They fell, 
writhed a moment and were still. Waithm four minutes all was 
silence and those who looked through the glass windows saw 
that the professor's plan worked just as he had described it would. 
Then the gas was pumped out, the doors opened and the bodies 
of these sick, old and weak Jews taken out, through another door, 
on to other trollies and hurried to a place with high, smoking 
chimneys and furnaces with steel doors, on which were iron 
stretchers that fitted each furnace comfortably. On to each a 
corpse was thrown, the door slid back and then into the flames 
shot the poor thing that but a few minutes before had been the 
clothing of a human soul. 

The selections had started, and from now on they were part 
of the routine of life and death in Auschwitz. The Germans played 
the bath-house game for all that it was worth. It saved a lot of 
work, screaming and struggle, in getting the people there. As 
time went on, however, it became difficult to nie the game 
effectively. Besides, those m charge became brutalized beyond all 
human comprehension. They seemed to have lost their very souls 
ett to be possessed by devils, giving themselves up utterly to 
Been when further subterfuge could serve no purpose, the 
leaders of the camp still played the selection game. One of the 
doctors, Klein, a thin, man with mad eyes shining from a 
wicked. face, still picked out the weak, the sick and any that he 
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wished to die. Kramer, thick-set, short and powerful, assuming a 
Napoleonic stance upon the platform at the railway station, his 
ri ft-hand fingers thrust between the breast buttons of his tunic, 

ected with his thumb those for immediate gassing and those for 
ne digit reprieve. Hssler, small, Hitler-moustached, savage and 
weak, ably assisted, while Drechsel, the rabbit-toothed woman, 
and Irma Grese, young, fair and almost pretty, ruled the S-.S. 
women's corps, walking about the Lager with whips and huge 
police dogs. (The latter was then little more than twenty years 
of age. She had been a timid schoolgirl a few years before, very 
much frightened of the other girls in her class. Then she had 
joined the Hitler youth in emotional defiance to her father’s orders. 
The next step was the S.S. women’s corps. Then they sent her to 
Auschwitz, later to Belsen, where she was captured and tried at 
Liineburg and hanged for murder.) 

It seemed to satisfy something in their psychology, this power 
of life and death. Their underlings, nicked: sadists, also gave their 
natures the full pleasure of inflicting pain and causing death. One, 
Moll, a sergeant-major, who was 1n charge of one of the crematoria, 
not content with having corpses shovelled into the flames, used to 
stand and beckon men to come to him and strike them down or 
shoot them with his silencer and then cremate them for his own 
personal satisfaction. Others, whose power was less, would with- 
hold food or drag some hapless person out because he was scen 
eating a stolen slice of bread, bend him across a bar and beat him, 
while another called out ‘ Eins, zwei, drei . . .’ up to twenty-five, 
and then start counting all over again. Any who escaped and 
were caught were brought into the centre of the camp and hanged 
on gibbets but a few feet off the ground. All had to watch them 
writhe and die while the camp band played waltzes and jazz. They 
kept a certain block, No. 25, as a communal condemned cell for 
those who had been put upon the list to die and sent them there 
for two or four or six days before taking them on to the gas-house. 
Here they were kept without food, often without water. There 
were no lavatories within the hut, and none were allowed to go 
out. The people in other huts around could hear them wailing in 
the night and crying out for water. 

In the end all pretence was given up and the place became 
a human abattoir. Now people, stripped naked, were crushed 
together into lorries and driven rapidly to the gas chambers where 
the lorries were tipped up, flinging the living mass out in a heap. 
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Then, as each struggled to his feet he was beaten, kicked and lashed 
into the gas chamber till it could hold no more when the door 
was banged to and the gas let in. Week after week, month after 
month, the murder of the Jews went on. It was beyond reason, 
beyond imagination, beyond belief of people who lived in lands 
where murder was acrime. Even now there are people in Geneva, 
Boston, Manchester, Stockholm, Johannesburg, Dublin and other 
far-off towns who say this whole story was invented by some morbid 
propagandist out of a disordered mind. But to Hermina the 
nightmare was all too true. After she had escaped the first selection 
she was sent to Birkenau, another camp of wooden huts, some two 
miles away, where four crematoria had been constructed. A 
leather factory they were said to be by the S.S. guards. There in 
the autumn of 1942, when the leaves were falling, a new form of 
selection was tried which had been invented by some S.S. personage 
of ingenuity. 

Hermina, together with thousands of others, was lined up on 
a Sunday afternoon at 2 p.m. There they stood in five long lines. 
Terror was with them. This was the end, they felt. A count was 
taken. Then spades were produced and they were made to dig 
trenches 64 feet deep and 3$ feet across. ‘ Our graves,’ the people 
murmured as they dug. ‘Not likely,’ some one said, ‘ they don’t 
waste bullets on us.’ 

Now for the rest of the day they stood there without food, 
without water, waiting. Around the field was an electrified barbed- 
wire fence. After some hours Hermina saw two Dutch Jewesses 
leave the standing multitude and walk resolutely up to the wire, 
grasp it and die. 

At last a German called Schwarz, a large, blue-eyed, nordic man, 
rode up on a horse. He shouted dirty words at them. ‘ We're 
finished now, Hermina thought. He shouted orders and the 
guards obeyed, arranging sk line of people before a ditch. 
: Jump 1 Jump !’ Schwarz yelled. And helped by lashes, Hermina 
and the others tried to leap across the ditches that they'd dug. 
Their wooden shoes were heavy and slippery. It was difficult to 
jump from their standing position, particularly after such a wait, 
when all were stiff with cold. Many also were weak and sick, 
and so numbers failed to get across and fell back into the trenches. 
The names of these were taken and they were marked down for 


Hermina reached the other side and was then allowed to go 
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back to her hut. There she just sat down too tired, too horror- 
struck to eat or think. 

Next day again the gong sounded in the early hours, again 
she waited for the dawn, more than three hours, again she was 
marched off, nearly ten miles away to work. Suddenly as she was 
standing on one side of a road, she saw a working party of men 
approach and start to work at the other side. Amongst them she 
saw a face she thought she knew. It had long, high cheek-bones, 
sunken eyes and seemed all nose. It was her brother, she was almost 
sure. 

‘Eugen,’ she called, ‘Eugen.’ The man looked back, half 
dazed, but made no sign. At last a rest was called. She stepped 
across the road and went to him. He looked up, still half knowing. 

**Tis me, Hermuna.’ 

“Yes,” he said. 

* Oh, Eugen, Eugen,” she cried, ‘I am your sister.’ 

“I know,’ he said, ‘I know. 

They stood silently on the road. ‘I wish that I could die,’ 
was all he said. She looked with horror at his lost, hopeless face. 
She took his hand. He did not move, nor showed emotion but 
just stood there. Then she stepped back and screamed, and turned 
and ran screaming down the road. She never saw him again. 

Days passed, weeks went by ; months came and went, but still 
she lived. She pinched her cheeks to make them look rosy when 
the doctor ee | along the lines. She lived, but that was all. One 
day when standing for the roll-call in the dawn, she felt her head 
was light and that day she shivered all the tume. She worked, 
but staggered as she worked. She hardly knew she walked as they 
EE her back to the camp as evening drew near. That night 
she lay in a high fever, delirious. It was typhus that she had. They 
brought her to the hospital and there she lay. ‘ That I might die 
now, she thought, “and not be alive to face the gas death.’ But 
no, soon there was an ‘inspection day’ at the hospital and the 
doctor and the registrar came round. He passed along the beds, 
stopping at each. Each patient was made hold out her tongue. 
If it did not look healthy, he had her put upon the list for gassing. 
He came to Hermina’s bed. 

“Zeig deine Zunge,’ he said. She obeyed. He pursed his 
lips. ‘Dein Nummer ?’ he asked. The secretary seized her arm 
and copied down the number tattooed there. 

Soon the black lorry was at the door. Hermina was taken out 
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and put in it. She found herself at the back. She always had 
had a quick mind, and now as the lorry checked while crossing a 
canal bridge on the way to the gas-house she saw an opportunity to 
escape from the immediate peril. She managed to slip over the 
back of the lorry, and got into the reeds by the water without 
being observed. There she crouched. But what was she to do? 
There was no food, no hope of getting anywhere and she was weak 
after the fever and very tired. Fear kept her there for more than 
a day, but at last her body’s needs drove her out and half-un- 
consciously she crept back to her bed at the hospital and once more 
lay down and slept. The doctor did not come round again for a 
week. Meanwhile they fed her, apparently having forgotten who 
she was. Being strong beyond the normal she regained much of 
her health, and when at last the doctor did appear she was very 
much better. 

‘Well, well,’ he said, stopping at the bed, ‘I seem to have 
seen you before. I thought I sent you to the sanatorium.’ 

“Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘ but I’ve come back again and now I’m 
well again and I want to work.’ 

He looked faintly surprised but passed her by without further 
remark. She was ordered out and made to work in the worst 
commando, with the whores. They had to smooth out the surfaces 
of roads with their hands. 

An abscess broke under one of her teeth and she went to see 
the ‘dentist’. The latter, another prisoner, managed to extract the 
tooth with some difficulty. He explained that he wasn’t really a 
dentist at all but had said that he was so as to get a job in the hospital. 
* After all,’ he said, ‘ anybody can pull out a tooth or so." Hermina 
held her aching jaw, but agreed pleasantly. The man liked her 
and, using some influence he had, got her taken on temporarily 
as a nurse in the hospital. This was in the spring of 1943. Then, 
for a time, things weren’t quite so bad. There was a new doctor 
in the hospital who did his best. His selections were very small. 
He held his ground against Héssler who complained that the hospital 
was full of Musulmen,? who should have been gassed instead of 


just lying there. Towards August, Héssler won his point and the 
doctor was sent on leave. The new ‘ t eailpamee ; no such 
qualms, and he and Hassler had a field , weeding out all the 


1 Lager-slang for skeletons—the diet was so small that many people gradually 
became emaciated and presented an appearance resembling a on covered 
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sick, the weak, the old and the young. But now Hermina 
was not paraded any more because she was a nurse and so escaped 


She worked under a German girl called Orla Reichert, im- 
prisoned herself for communism. Orla treated her well and saw 
that she was not molested. So life went on again. The urgency 
of terror faded a little from her mind and time passed without her 
noticing the days. 

One morning she A Sera up a bundle of aprons needing ironing 
and went across to the kitchen. There she saw another woman 
working. 

“Can you give me an iron to do these things ?’ Hermuna said. 
The girl looked up. She was plump, with rounded curves every- 
where and a round smiling face in which were set two dark, 
beautiful and splendid eyes beneath a high brow. Fair curls hung 
from her well-poised head. ‘Come in,’ she said, ‘ sit down and 
have some soup.’ Hermina came forward, sat down by the table 
and took the offered bowl. 

* My name 1s Luba Tryszynska,’ the other said. And then they 
talked, telling each other all their hopes and fears, comparing notes 
on all that had happened to them. Luba had been born away to 
the east in White Russia, near Brest-Litovsk, where her father had 
owned a fair-sized farm. He had sixteen horses, Luba remembered. 
She had had six brothers and sisters. They were a good big family, 
too big for the house, so her father had married her off to a nearby 
Polish farmer when she was only sixteen. They all lived close 
together. In 1940 the Germans came and their troubles started. 
The Ukraine Germans murdered her father and her mother. They 
threw them along with many others into a pit, flung in hand 
grenades and then filled it in. 

For a time Luba with her Polish husband and her baby managed 
to evade capture, but not for long. They were caught and ee 
with seventy other local Jews were sent to Auschwitz. On arrival, 
her husband was separated from her and put in the men’s camp. 
She was sent with her baby to the women’s quarters. Next day 
they were paraded. Most of the mothers with their babies were 
immediately despatched to the gas chambers. The S.S. looked at 
Luba, however, with appraising eyes, pinched her, and said she 
was too good a thing to burn just then. But they took her little 
son from her. She begged to be allowed to go with him to death, 
thinking she might hold him to her heart so that he would not 
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fear even when the gas was choking him. But no, they tore him 
from her arms. ‘ Mother,’ he cried, the only word he knew. 
They put him in the death wagon and drove him away, and left 
her there, alone. She could not die, she was too strong, too near 
the earth. And so in another quarter of the camp she endured the 
same routine as Hermina had for months and years. To begin 
with, she had occasionally seen her husband who was in the men’s 
camp. But one day they found the fifty dollars that she had sewn 
into the lining of his trousers. They took him then and strapped 
him to a board and beat his strong body, till he cried out to God 
for help, and then they beat him into quietness. When he had 
struggled back to painful life, they sent him to work with the gang 
in the crematorium itself, shovelling the gassed corpses of his fellow- 
inmates into the furnaces, some dead, some still half-alive. For a 
long period he was kept there enclosed by barbed wire, surrounded 
by mounds of dead bodies, always with the stench about him of 
burning human flesh. He was a tough Pole, she proudly said, and 
one day when she had been allowed to visit him he told her how 
he planned to blow up the crematorium with dynamite that he had 
obtained some way. The plan was to use the moment when some 
Allied air-raid was in progress and the S.S. men in the shelters. 
Shortly afterwards one night she heard a loud explosion and saw 
high flames coming from the direction of the crematoria. She 
waited and waited. Day followed day. Her mind could not 
rest; her body longed for his. Was he alive? Had he been 
crushed by the explosion he had made? At last news came. 
He and his friends had got out, but had been shot four miles 
away. 

She told how then she also had met Orla who had befriended 
her as well, and got her into the hospital kitchen at no little 
personal risk, where for some time she had been working—but 
oh, how she hated Auschwitz! If only, if only she could get 
away, anywhere from the awful memories which pursued her 
here——— 

From now on the two girls were inseparable. They managed 
to get into the same block. They worked together. They suffered 
together. Together they were forced to drag out the ies of 
those who died at night in the huts, week in, week out. Finally 
they got on the regular staff of the hospital as nurses, which gave 
them a degree of security. But Luba could not endure Auschwitz. 
She persuaded Hermina to apply with her, as nurses, for transfer. 
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For months nothing happened. Then suddenly, in November 1944, 
a message came through from the doctor at Belsen Lager asking for 
four nurses to be sent at once. Luba and Hermina were amongst 
those chosen. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
BELSEN 


HERMINA and Luba left Auschwitz gladly. They could hardly 
realize that they were awake, and not dreaming, when they found 
themselves sitting in a real train speeding across country, seeing 
cultivated fields, villages, and little towns, stopping at stations and 
talking to people again, people who treated them as normal human 
beings and not degraded female beasts. Two S.S. soldiers talked to 
them, fetched them food and told them stories. ‘ Oh, I’m a human 
being all right,’ one said. ‘I’m only S.S. when I have to be in 
camp. 

The train ran on into Central Germany. They saw the plough- 
lands round Hanover and then the forests which surround Celle. 
These grew darker and thicker as they passed north tll at last the 
train halted at a little open station platform, marked with the name 
‘Bergen’. A mile’s walk took them through the weods, along 
a metalled road to a gateway made of wood and reinforced with 
much barbed wire, on which they saw written : 


‘BELSEN LAGER’ 


They entered, and the gate closed behind them. They found 
themselves in a space 0-4 by 0°8 of a mile surrounded by barbed 
wire ; outside were dark pine woods. It was quite flat. There 
was no view of country outside. The buildings in the place were 
all made of wood, being chiefly the army type of hut. Around 
the camp were numerous guard towers from which they could see 
the guns of the watchers there. They entered, not as ordinary 
prisoners but as nurses, come to work, and were at once sent to a 
small block in the women’s section, a portion of which was called 
a hospital. There were no patients in it, not for want of people 
needing attention, but rather because it was only meant for acute 
conditions such as accidents. 

For one week they stayed there with nothing to do. Hermina 
was fairly free to move around and see the place she’d come to. 
As yet the tens of thousands of extra prisoners had not been crowded 
into the camp. Already, however, it seemed full. There was only 
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the usual starvation ration of half a pint of soup a day for the 
ordinary internee. There were no latrines. The dirt, the lice, the 
smell around was awful. There was but a single pump, and those 
who guarded it were foul in every way. The place seemed hope- 
less, ugly, terrifying to her, like some doomed suburb of hell. 
Hermina, always emotional, gave way to despair at once and asked 
a soldier to shoot her. ‘Ohno,’ he said. ‘ Certainly not. This is 
a rest camp. No shooting is allowed here.’ 

She went back to Luba, who had been employing her time to 
much better effect, and had already * collected ’ a certain amount of 
extra food and ‘contacted’ three not unfriendly S.S. men from 
whom she confidently expected aid in future. The two girls were 
different. Both were emotional, but whereas Hermina loved the 
little things of life, cooking, sewing and managing the house, but 
found great moments and tragedies too much a her nature, Luba 
throve on adventure, her spirit flaming forth in battle, terror or 
disaster but could not rest content in the dull round of daily life. 

After they had been in the camp one week, there came a night 
when they were roused by the loud crying of children. They went 
out on to the cold, snow-covered ground, and saw two buses dis- 
gorging sixty-five Dutch children, who were crowded into the hut 
next to theirs, which was filled with Slovak Jews. As soon as dawn 
broke, Luba roused Hermina and both went to see the children. 
They took seventeen orphans under three years old and brought 
them to their own hut. The children were in a very bad state, 
filthy, covered with lice, cold, hungry and lost. They cried con- 
tinually for their mothers. Luba went out and stole a quantity of 
wood and made a fire. She stole jam and bread and some way got 
some milk. Hermina washed their clothes in ice-cold water and 
scrubbed them all and mothered them with gentle baby words, 
tellmg them their mothers would be with them soon. Then the 
camp doctor arrived. He seemed quite pleased that they had acted 
so and said they could have all the orphan children if they willed. 
They were moved over to another part of the camp and now found 
themselves in a hut with ninety orphaned children from a month to 
twelve years old. Later they got some other helpers and formed 
a refuge for their charges against the world outside. 

Luba continued the réle of provider. She went all over the 
camp and even outside it. One day when carrying back a load of 
wood, she was stopped by an elderly German officer in the uniform 
of the S.S. He noticed the Auschwitz tattoo number on her arm 
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and asked her what it meant. ‘That’s Auschwitz,’ she said. 
* What,’ he asked, ‘ are there other concentration camps as well as 
this in Germany ?” She told him the facts. He seemed shocked. 
He explained to her that he was only a conscript in the S.S. Corps 
and hated them. Then she told him all her heart and he was very 
sorry. He showed he meant it, too, for in future he protected her 
and got her wood and other things she needed for the children. 

She ‘ scrounged ’, collecting this here, and that there, and by her 
sa mixture of hate and earthy love, won over many of the 
guards so that one S.S. man brought her milk and another bread. 
The main constituent of the camp’s regular diet of course was soup. 
This had to be fetched from outside the camp, and forty-five pints, 
which was what the children got, was no light weight to haul over 
a mule, particularly when one must hurry lest it fall into the hands 
of other ravenous prisoners, or get taken by unfriendly S.S. guards. 

While Luba went on her rounds outside, Hermina managed 
within. She scrubbed the floors, and washed the children, and 
cooked. She loved to cook ; it some way satisfied her to turn out 
good food. Between them they soon established a regular routine. 
At 7 a.m. the day began. The children were ro and washed 
and combed. Then around eight o’clock, they had an unofficial 
breakfast of stolen coffee and stolen bread, two slices each. After 
this an expedition set out to fetch the soup and run the gauntlet. 
Lira it arrived safely it was served out, about half a pint to each 
child. 

Later at one o'clock, another official meal of cabbage, or por- 
ridge, or potatoes with beet was served, and finally at 7 p.m. they 
gave a second unofficial meal of two slices of bread, with a pint of 
milk for the children under three. Sometimes they managed to 
get margarine, occasionally sausage. Every day Hermina told the 
children that a specially good dinner was coming and always they 
believed her and kept their spirits up. Hermina boiled the chil- 
dren’s underclothes and washed and washed them, hoping thus to 
shut out the typhus which now began to ravish the famished bodies 
of those in other huts. 

Now autumn turned to winter, and the cold was awful. The 
Wehrmacht, fighting on three fronts, fought on like automatons, 
but back and back they had to go. Only the crazy Nazis thought 
that they could thus gain enough time for some new frightful 
Weapon to pee clear But after years of drill and discipline, 
orders were still obeyed. So when the Russians neared the eastern 
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concentration camps, the inmates were marched off to more western 
camps. Belsen, which was designed to hold not more than ten 
thousand at utmost capacity, was filled and filled again. Some 
came from Ravensbriick, others marched from Auschwitz in January 
of the new year. Those who were extra strong and had not been 
much debilitated, staggered on with bleeding feet and aching limbs. 
The weak and sick collapsed and died upon the roads or were shot 
by the guards who drove the remainder on like cattle down the 
road with kicks and lashes. 

When, at last, the remnant reached Belsen, they found Kramer, 
Hissler, Klein and Grese already there in command. They were 

ushed into huts already full, till often bunks, designed for one, 
held more than three. The numbers grew and grew till over 
sixty thousand people were pressed into the camp. Disease 
broke out. Typhus, dysentery and tuberculosis were the chief, all 
aggravated by{starvation. Now the people began to die, first in 
tens, then in hundreds, day by day. There was but one small 
crematorium, of little use, and soon the corpses in its queue became 
too great and mass burials were resorted to. In the end the people 
lost all hope, struggled and fought among themselves, cut slices 
from the dead and ate them. The S.S. men in the towers guarding 
the wire fired down upon any who approached it, leaving the 
dead and dying where they fell. A number even more crazy, on 
the kitchen staff, leant out and potted men and women through the 
windows with revolver shots, while all the time beatings and 
floggings went on for this and that petty crime or broken rule, or 
even at the whim of those who held the lash. In the end, typhus 
ruled the camp. Even the S.S. men and Kramer himself dared not 
enter the stricken huts. Here men and women lay in their own 
filth amidst a pile of dead and dying. They pushed the corpses out 
of the windows so that a wall of bodies lay around the huts darken- 
ing the light within. Others were pushed under the floorboards 
and rotted there, adding their stink to the foetid faecal smell that 
could be detected five miles away when the wind blew in the right 
direction. 

During the last week all hygiene was given up and no attempt 
was made to succour the dying thousands ape within the wire. 
There was no fresh water, no food. The only water tank of any 
size had at least one corpse floating around in it. Beside the pump, 
the people died in hundreds—crawling towards it, raving and 
shrieking, while the brutal guard there beat the queue ; and all the 
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time the other guards went on firing, till in the end this small half 
square mile of soil held more suffering than had ever any spot on 
earth. There lay unburied more than ten thousand dried-up, 
shirivelled, bony remnants of mankind, and in the huts around 
some fourteen thousand more sick persons who must die. 

Here in the midst of this concourse of death and unutterable 
despair, Luba and Hermina kept the orphaned children’s hut 
inviolate. Still Luba pinched, collected and found food and fuel, 
helped why or how, none will ever know, by S.S. men and women. 
She tells that even some of the women guards gave up their own 
rations for the children’s sake and that three men worked for her 
till the last week. Inside the hut, Hermuna still washed and washed 
to keep the lice away ; cooked, baked against the rules, and served 
meals every day. But even so the typhus passed within their door 
and thirty of the children fell sick. They tossed in a high fever, 
vomited and coughed, but these women nursed them night and 
day and held the fever back. 

A rumour spread. First that the English were coming. Then 
that the Germans were going to blow the whole place up. The 
elder children came to their protectresses and begged them not to 
leave them. ‘But we never will,’ was the reply, “never, come 
what may.’ 

Things were desperate, no rations at all had been given out for 
six whole days. The store of food, which careful Hermina had 
put away, foreseemg such an emergency, was wellnigh finished. 
The water situation was worst of all. Luba had already been out 
once that day attempting to reach the pump, carrying a sn for 
water. She had climbed over heaps of corpses, dodged shots by 
S.S. men, escaped from a maddened group of crazy prisoners who 
said she looked fat and would kill her. And when at last she had 
reached the pump, the guard in charge had roared at her and 
threatened her with his gun. The two girls crouched together that 
evening in the hut, too fearful to look out. They spoke in whis- 
pers, so as not to wake the children who had fallen trustingly asleep. 
Themselves they dared not rest, as they feared that others might 
break in, because it was known they had some food, and safety there. 
The long night wore on. At last an early April dawn oe across 
the eastern sky, and as the light came back it showed up the gaunt 
watch-towers by the wire. Then, as a faint pink flush lit up the 
clouds, they saw the walls and piles of dead spread all about them.— 
‘What now?’ they thought. ‘ What will the day bring? Is 
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there any escape? God, will the ish come ? ’—The children 
had to be roused and fed. No washing was possible that day. 
They needed all the water that they had. A slice of bread for each 
was distributed. The children complained that it was not enough. 
Hermina promised a better dinner than ever before later in the day. 

stayed indoors and busied themselves with this and that. 
The needs of children are many-fold and they were occupied. At 
last the problem of food became dominant. Something must be 
obtained. The only thing to do was to try to get out of the 
wooden camp and go to the large encampment up the road and see 
if some soup could be obtained there. Luba had often done this 
before, but to-day she was afraid to go alone. Hermina finally 
agreed to go with her and the two set out for the camp gate. They 
had hardly reached it when they heard a noise of armoured vehicles 
approaching down the road. What could it be? Another bat- 
talion of Germans coming ? Then a car drove up to the gate. It 
had a loud-speaker on top. It stopped and out got an officer 
dressed in khaki battle-dress, carrying a revolver. He walked to the 
gate, which was opened for him, and they saw him go up to Kramer, 
who had come forward, and say, “Hands up.” Kramer clicked his 
heels and saluted. 

“I report a camp with fifty thousand prisoners,’ he said. 

* Please show us round,’ the Englishman said, and Kramer got 
into the car with them. 

For a moment Hermina and Luba stood there, unable to move. 
Then both together they began to yell. The driver waved to them. 
The car moved into the camp and its loud-speaker began in a very 
English voice to say, ‘Be calm, be calm. ‘You are liberated. We 
are the British Army. ‘You are all very ill and infectious. Quar- 
antine is necessary. Eventually everybody will be repatriated.’ 

Luba and Hermina ran behind the car, still shouting with what 
breath they had. It bumped over corpses and zigzagged in and 
out round the different huts, out of which staggered a motley crowd 
of struggling humanity, almost naked, all like skeletons. Some 
knelt and kissed the feet of the British soldiers, others held back, 
because, seeing the hated, brutal Kramer there, they feared another 
ant One of the British men took some chocolate from his pocket 
and handed it to those around. He emptied his cigarette-case. 
Then Hermina saw Dr. Klein, whom she had known in Auschwitz. 
She caught him by his coat and dragged him forward before the 
Englishmen and said, “You’ve murdered thousands of people in 
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Auschwitz and now you're going to be murdered yourself.’ She 
picked up a stone and hurled it in his face. They arrested him. 

Now the gates opened wide and the a san army entered in 
rattling tanks and vehicles and at last all believed that they were 
saved. One man whose blue-striped pyjamas hung from him like 
a cloak, whose head was shaved and bone mud coloured, ran, or 
half ran, towards the leading tank, crying as he ran. A few paces 
off, he sank upon his knees and raised his hands and died. A Dutch 
Jewish soldier amongst the British troops leapt at Kramer, shouting, 
‘ You murdered my wife,’ and tried to strangle him. Héssler was 
found and taken, and Hermina shouted, ‘ Herr Lager Commandant, 
when goes the next transport to the crematorium? Things have 
changed, my Commandant.’ Hiéssler looked at her, hate, defiance, 
devilment still glowering in his face. ‘ Well,’ he cried, ‘ you wait, 
we'll have you back in Auschwitz again before long, my girl, and 
then you won't escape the fire.’—-They took him off. 


Now commenced perhaps the most extraordinary liberation in 
the history of the ce. J 

The British troops who first came in were chiefly hygiene men. 
They started at once the Augean task of cleaning up the place. 
For the first two days they were almost alone and Bad to leave the 
S.S. guards around to prevent the typhus patients from getting out 
and starting an epidemic. Then more troops arrived, and the now 
famous 32 Casualty Clearing Station came in under Lieut-Colonel 
Johnston, who took over the medical command. The S.S. were 
rapidly got under control. They had gone on shooting even after 
the British arrived. Indeed, they were so abnormally brutalized 
that they weren’t able to realize that they were doing anything 
particularly hkely to be condemned by others. Any complacency 
that they may have felt was, however, rapidly dispelled by the 
enraged British private soldiers who saw the pitiable corpses and 
the more pitiable sick, starved and dying. They turned with rage 
and contempt on the murderers, who stood around, and beat them 
up. They made them bury the dead at the double. They fed them 
on the rations the S.S. had given their prisoners. They made them 
run and run, urged on by sharp bayonet points. Some fell down 
and were swept up with the mass of corpses by a bulldozer and 
pushed into an enormous pit. Dr. Klein was flung into a muck-pit 


and told to clean it out with his hands. He asked to be shot. It 
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was not granted him. Kramer was handcuffed and chained up 
for a time. Then gradually the English rage subsided. Staff 
officers removed the remaining S.S. men for imprisonment and 
questioning. Some of these were already incubating typhus, 
caught from lice when burying the dead. ‘When the fever came 
out they were not treated as patients but rather as they had treated 
others Tea. 

A truce had been made between the leader of the Wehrmacht in 
the vicinity of Belsen and the British forces some days before. The 
German commander, realizing the extent of the typhus in Belsen 
and its danger, had got into touch with the British, suggesting that 
his men be allowed to retire without molestation to avoid a battle 
there, and that the Hungarian Regiment which was quartered in 
Belsen be allowed to stay and keep their arms if the camp and the 
S.S. guards were handed over. The British agreed to these terms. 
The Wehrmacht retired and left the vicinity. At the beginning 
there were so few British combatant troops who could be spared, 
the whole British army being spread across Northern Germany, 
still pursuing the retreating German army north-eastwards, that it 
was necessary to arm a company of Russians to patrol the environ- 
ments of the camp and the woods around, while the Hungarians 
were left to guard the gates and act as general servants whenever 
wanted. This resulted in a number of minor skirmishes between the 
Russians and the Hungarians, bullets coming into the windows of 
the encampment occasionally at night, and the sound of individual 
rifle shots being a continual feature of life in Belsen for the first three 
or four weeks. 

But these were minor problems compared with those that faced 
Johnston and his small medical staff. Nobody knew how many 
sick there were in the camp, or how many people had typhus or 
how many were incubating the disease. It was impossible, to 
begin with, even to count the total number of people inside the 
camp at all. Fortunately, only half a mile away was a vast perma- 
nent military encampment which had been used by the Germans as 
a training ground, particularly for Panzer troops. It was said that 
Rommel had been there with some of the Africa Corps at one time. 
This military camp was built of stone and cement and had excellent 
roads running through it in all directions. There was a German 
hospital holding some twelve to fourteen hundred German sick and 
wounded. It was excellently equipped in every way including 


X-ray rooms, operating theatres and laboratories. 
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the internees out of the Horror Camp and into improvised hospital 
fatty in the encampment. This presented almost insuperable 

ifficulties to the small band of medical men, orderlies and nurses 
who were all that was available at first. Hence an S O S was sent 
out for help. The first to arrive were a number of British Red 
Cross teams which had been organized for relief purposes. Then 
came ninety-cight medical students from the London hospitals, a 
team of scientists under Dr. Janet Vaughan, sent by the Medical 
Research Council, Davis the American ‘ typhus man’, and a little 
later a team of Swiss Red Cross—six doctors and twelve nurses. 
The Swiss arrived by air from Brussels where they had been waiting 
to go into Holland. They had not had time to be fully inoculated 
against typhus, but with extreme gallantry went straight into the 
front line of the fight without a thought for their personal safety. 
-Later, further military hospitals arrived, the first being the 9th 
- General. 

Perhaps never in the history of medicine has a more gallant 
action been fought against disease than during the first few weeks 
which followed. The enemy held every advantage. The problem 
was as formidable as it 1s possible to imagine from the technical and 
practical points of view. First of all the starving people had to be 
fed, and fed 1n such a way that the sudden taking of food into their 
atrophied intestines did not itself cause intractable diarrhoea and 
death. Then the typhus must be controlled, and this could only be 
done by a complete delousing of every person in the camp (more 
than forty thousand). All their clothing also had to be either 
disinfected or burnt. As the clothing which they possessed was as 
a rule merely a ragged suit of striped blue pyjamas it was necessary 
to find tens of thousands of new garments of every kind. 

The management and feeding in the Horror Camp was handed 
over to the medical students who were put in charge there under 
but one trained doctor. At the beginning there was only one 
student allotted to each hut. In the worst huts there were five 
hundred people packed together in the last stages of disease and filth. 

Ten per cent. of the students subsequently went down with 

hus. 
cs one of the huts half the floor was six inches deep in feeces in 
which were lying huddled together rows of naked women. There 
was nowhere in the whole hut where the student could put his feet 
and keep them clean. So frightful was the smell that he retched 
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and had to go out. But he returned, and with two Hungarian 
soldiers commenced to clean it up. An internee girl, a Polish 
Jewess by race, seeing this young man, not more than twenty-two 
cars old. attached herself to him and called some others who like 
were not in too bad a state. She had come from the town of 
Auschwitz itself; where her father had a small fruit and vegetable 
shop. Like all the others she had passed through the frightful 
rigours of the concentration camp there. She had been bitten by 
S.S. dogs, beaten, shot at, selected for the crematorium, escaped. 
She had carried heavy stones, seen her whole family condemned to 
death and driven off to the crematorium. She had seen the fat 
Drechsel, the blonde, rabbit-toothed and hare-lipped S.S. woman, 
take out her small revolver and shoot two girls coming back from 
dinner, for some whim. She had heard the band playing while the 
parades, selections, and hangings were going on. She had lived on 
half a pint of soup a day. She had stood naked while they had 
examined her, these German men, and much besides. Now she 
saw this young Londoner, this boy, and called him Doctor. She 
would not even let him carry his stethescope as ttme went on. She 
loved him as he worked and cleaned that hut. And clean it they 
st and creosote the floor and spread D.D.T. around and kill the 
ce. 

The feeding was not so easy. The food they had to give at 
first was unsuitable, and the digested milk protein (hydrolysate) 
with which they were served out later was such a foul and smelly 
stuff that even these starving people turned their heads away or 
vomited. The poor creatures whom they tended would grab the 
food and hide 1t and hold out their hands for more. They would 
snatch and grab from one another, and all had diarrhoea, many 
typhus and some coughed incessantly, tuberculosis having been 
hit up within their lungs by the privations which they had suffered. 
About the end of the first week their attitude began to change. 
They sat up and looked around and began to co-operate. They 
knew this boy now as their saviour and followed him with their 
eyes when he went up and down the hut, partly at first like animals 
in a Zoo, watching the keeper who brings A lea food, but later 
with love and worship. So that in the end his heart was full of 
joy and he felt repaid for all the awful horror he had endured. 
For now he loved them all, the hopeless who could never regain 
a moral code, as well as those who responded and co-operated, and 
the small band of six who followed him. In the end he said that 
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Belsen was not only a German sin but ours as well, for every time 
we had kicked a Jew we had ourselves lashed them like the S.S. 
men and made all this inevitable. He also said that he would not 
have all Germans hated always for this crime, because all Germans 
were not bad or cruel either. Some, listening to him as he talked, 
thought him soft in the mind, others, observing his brave carriage 
and unfaltering gaze, remembered what the Christ had said and 
sare a how Ear their longing for revenge was from the Master’s 
mind. 

And so these boys cleansed and fed, turning the Horror Camp 
itself into a hospital where they nursed the sick men and women 
with their young strong hands, enduring the sights and smells of 
awful death beyond the dreams of Dante at their worst. 

Meanwhile the doctors from the British Army and the Swiss, 
together with Army and Red Cross nurses and drivers and welfare 
workers, including the Friends, had set to work to make a real 
hospital in the permanent encampment nearby, and also to create a 
camp for the well or the near-well. Any who could work at all 
were sent to the latter. A wash-house for the patients was created. 
Some one called it a ‘ human laundry ’ and the term remained. To 
this each member of the camp was brought, their stinking clothes 
removed and disinfected while they were placed upon a table and 
washed down, and all the dirt and lice removed and their whole 
bodies dusted with D.D.T. powder. It was a necessary preliminary 
to hospitalization, but it proved too severe for many who had not 
washed for months, i years, so that reactions with fever 
were common and a certain number died from the effects. 

After cleansing, the sick were taken on stretchers in ambulances 
to the new hospital. All this took time, and it was four and a half 
weeks before the Horror Camp was actually emptied. When this 
was done a vast hospital holding some seventeen thousand patients 
had been created. The problem, however, was far from solved. 
The medical staff could spare but one nurse for every five hundred 
patients and had to rely, particularly at night, on helpers from among 
the internees themselves. Some of the latter were as good as any 
nurses in the world. But many stole the food they were supposed 
to give out, showed preference to this or that national group or just 
were inefficient. Indeed, it can now be said that many people’s 
lives could have been saved if there had been more nurses to hand- 
feed those who could not feed themselves. During the first few 
weeks the people still died at the rate of three hundred a day, but 
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within six weeks this was down to ten or twelve and the death 
cart had but one round to make a day. Lieut-Colonel Johnston or 
Johnny, as all called him in the end, was personally responsible for 
the amazing transformation which took place. All loved him in 
the camp, and obeyed his smallest command. The sabes blessed 
him as he passed, the Red Cross men and women loved him too, 
and his own men of the 32nd C.C.S.—well, they were very proud 
ofhim. Never have men shown in their bearing more devotion to 
a leader than they to him. He was Scottish, small, with a slight 
burr in his voice and brown, kind, clever eyes. He was a human 
creature in an Army world. His orders were that no harshness 
was to be used to any internee however amiss their behaviour might 
be. And until he left, kindness was the watchword of the camp. 
Perhaps most of all it was his approachableness, his lack of Army 
form and his simplicity that endeared him so, and yet he was a 
regular officer and could command with the utmost authority when 
it was needed. 


Luba and Hermuna, after the wild joy of liberation, went back 
to their hut and told the children they were free, that the Allied 
men had come at last. They were very happy and shouted for 
joy, though they hardly realized what it all meant. Then British 
soldiers came in and gave them chocolate, and it was arranged to 
move the children from the Horror Camp at once to two special 
blocks in the stone encampment, a third block next door being 
reserved for the pregnant women and babies. 

Now out came Luba and Hermina bringing with them alive 
every child that had been entrusted to them. They passed the 
working parties of S.S. men, now running before the British 
soldiers and burying the dead. They came to the gate. It opened 
to let them out. It closed again behind them. They were free— 
No more terror, no more fear of sudden death, no more fearful 
anxieties gnawing at their hearts—now kindness and gifts were 
rained upon them from all sides. Luba became manager of the 
new children’s home and Hermina chief cook. The children were 
sorted out. Some were comparatively well, many had typhus, 
some were on the point of death. Somehow Luba and Hermina 
got them all to Bed thee night in their new quarters. At last they 
shang their own beds to wake next day in a free and friendly 
world. 
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Many of the other children, however, who were not with Luba 
were not got out of the Horror Camp so quickly. They remained 
with their relatives. Among this group the mortality was very 
high, and it was amongst these that later we found the worst cases 
of disease. They had suffered the full rigours of the Horror Camp, 
having lived in the ordinary huts with their parents, where they had 
been exposed to disease and terror, and starved with the rest. 

During the building-up hospital period immediately after the 
liberation, everybody was so occupied that it was not possible to 
provide any treatment for these children, and many died or were 
infected with tuberculosis acquired from the open cases of con- 
sumption, of whom nearly a thousand were discovered later on in 
the general hospital wards. 

The problem of the infants was also an almost hopeless one at 
first. Practically all the new-born babies died during the first 
month of life. It has been calculated that altogether there were 
about five hundred children of different ages in the camp, and of 
these about one hundred died and two-thirds were affected with 


typhus or tuberculosis to a greater or lesser degree. 


CHAPTER SIX 
BELSEN HOSPITAL 


HAN found herself studying a spot on the ceiling of a strange 
room, in a house called the Swiss Cottage because the Swiss mission 
lived there at Belsen. The spot became a smudge, but the smudge 
was still unfamiliar. Consciousness gradually widened, but still 
she couldn’t remember where she was—it wasn’t her room at 
Oosterbeek. It wasn’t the convent in Tilburg. Suddenly it all 
came back. 

*‘ Bonsel,’ she said. ‘“Bonsel ! Wake up, we're in Belsen and 
it’s time to get up!” 

Bonsel sat up with a bang. ‘I’m going to be sick,’ she said. 


We all got into the front of an ambulance together and set off 
for that part of the camp where the children’s and maternity blocks 
were. On reaching the first block, MacClancy got down and 
walked towards the door where he was greeted by the most formid- 
able woman in the world, the sister-n-charge. She had an eye that 
would bring a charging buffalo to an abrupt halt in front of her, but 
on this occasion it looked up and down the business-like six feet of 
Paddy MacClancy and decided otherwise. They disappeared with- 
in. In the maternity block at that moment six women were suffer- 
ing from typhus, who either had just given, or were about to give 
birth—the Roumanian lady doctor who was supposed to be looking 
after the place had typhus herself and the army consultant was away 
on leave. It was the strangest maternity home in existence. The 
question of paternity was never mentioned there. ‘° There's nothing 
like a Rotunda training for that sort of thing,’ I said, but Han and 
Bonsel didn’t reply because they didn’t know what I was talking 
about. 

I got out and went into one of the children’s blocks, leaving 
them in the car. They sat there for a few moments taking in their 
: _ A large crowd of children came up, chattering. 

aey’re talking Dutch,’ Bonsel said, and called out, ‘ Hello, 

jongens.. They came ia up to the car, shouting in Dutch, 

* Gossie, dat benne Hollan e zusters.... They climbed into 
58 
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and over the ambulance. ‘* Where in the world have you come 
from?’ Han said. “We came from Auschwitz,’ they chimed. 
“Luba saved our lives.’ 

‘How many of you are there ?” Bonsel asked. 

* Sixty-five, they said. ‘Luba saved us all.’ 

‘You don’t look very thin,’ Han said. 

“Luba fed us,’ they said. 

* Who is Luba?’ Bonsel and Han said together. 

At that moment a young woman appeared at the door, sur- 
rounded by another crowd of children who led her forward towards 
the car. She was dressed in a white apron and the ycllowest blouse 
Han had ever seen. She gave out an essence of vitality that seemed 
to blow against you lke a stiff wind. ‘I’m Luba,’ she said. She 
began to talk in a torrent of Eastern languages and German. I came 
out of the children’s block and was introduced. I shook her b 
the hand and said a number of things which she didn’t ites aE | 
She talked to me in bad German which I didn’t understand, but 
some way we established an entente and I felt that she had adopted us. 

I now took Han and Bonsel aside and explained to them that the 
children situation was very complicated :—there appeared to be 
only two nursing sisters-in-charge and something lke two hundred 
children, some of whom were dying and others perfectly well. 
There didn’t appear to be any complete list or diagnosis. There 
were no temperature charts, weighing machines, few medicines 
and no paediatric drugs. The children varied from one month to 
sixteen years and belonged to nine nationalities. They didn’t all 
speak anything of course, but those that did all seemed to speak 
diferent languages. We would require to be very tactful in all 
sorts of ways, particularly with the Army which was in charge 
and keep remembering that everybody had the rank of Colonel, 
Major, Captain or something and weren't just doctors and nurses. 
I didn’t see what was the use of being paediatric consultant, as 
Johnston had suggested, because there was nobody to consult with, 
nor had the clinical picture been clarified sufficiently for such a 
procedure. It seemed the best thing to do was to get working and 
say nothing. But how, that was the question ? 

At last 1t was decided that we ourselves should take over one 
end of the block in which most of the well children lived and make 
it into a small unit for the worst cases, together with one room, it 
couldn’t yet be called a ward, in which four nursing mothers lived 
with four babies, all of whom appeared to be going to die. 
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We started to work at once. We got all the furniture out of 
the rooms we were going to use, and scrubbed the floors with Dettol 
and dusted them and the walls with D.D.T. Then we got some 
beds. There were no blankets, no sheets, no napkins, no towels, no 
crockery, nothing. We got a truck and went off on a raiding 
party. We found Captain Lindley of D.A.D.O.S., the requisition- 
ing officer, and a wonderful sergeant. They had the job, among 
oes things, of equipping the camp from requisitioned stores, and 
providing everything including fifty thousand garments. We got 
into their store. They seemed to have everything there from 
machine-guns to puppies. The latter, two entrancing little Alsatians 
about six weeks old, staggered about and gnawed each other’s ears 
and everything else. 

The girls enjoyed themselves, shopping without coupons or 
money. ‘I'll have this, and that. Putitin the car!’ They took 
much longer than I thought necessary, pulling things out and 
pushing things back. The sergeant was very helpful. 

By the end of the day the wards were more or less ready to 
receive twelve cases. We had found a number of babies’ cots 
amongst a quantity of German rifles. The former were a go 
as they took up much less space than beds, except when the bottoms 
fell out of them, which always happened if you attempted to move 
them. 

Next day we set off to select the cases and bring them into our 
new wards. First we chose two big girls, one fourteen and one 
eleven, Ludmilla Rosenwasser and Marianna Baumdhl. They 
were both coughing, both had swinging temperatures and diarrhoea. 
They were so thin that their joints appeared to be swollen, due to 
the complete wasting away of their normal muscles and sub- 
cutaneous fat. 

Then we chose Hans Weinlich, who had gone so far downhill 
with starvation that he could not round the corner. He could not 
eat without vomiting, and he had persistent dysentery. He had 
huge, swollen, water-logged legs, horribly sloughing sores and a 
face so pinched and so pathetic that one could hardly bear to look 
at it. His voice was a piteous squeak. He was afraid of everything 
and lay rolled up in a ball all day, completely covered by the bed- 
clothes, which he always pulled over his head, partly for warmth, 
partly as a sort of protection from the world without. 

Sigmund came next. He was all eyes, with the longest, darkest 
eyelashes any of us had ever seen. He, too, was terrified. Vera, 
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like him, was all eyes and nose. She was a skeleton, queer, very 
sens and jealous of any attention being shown to the others even 
en. 

Immi Mendlowicz and Joseph Katz were two babies between 
one and two years old. Neither could eat, both had intractable 
diarrhoea. Chava Frankel was running a fever. She just yelled 
all the time when we came into the ward. Egon Hollinder, a little 
white-skinned Slavonic person of about six years old, lay very 
quietly in his cot. He neither moved nor spoke. He had had 
typhus ; he was all skin and bones. Then there were the gipstes— 
Johnny, who couldn’t see because his eyes were full of pus, the lids 
swollen and the conjunctiva ulcerated, but who wouldn’t stay in 
bed. Maria lay dying—hopeless. She had a little brother, Toni, 
who now could just walk. He had been found half dead, rolled 
uP a a starving puppy and brought in. Now he sat all day upon 

er bed. 

There was Lisa, who coughed and ran a temperature, and 
Zsoltan Zyn, who lay moaning to himself in a corner. He was 
but five years old. Hus side made him cry nearly all the time, 
and his big, brown, lovely eyes were full of pain. He never spoke. 
It nearly broke our hearts to look at him. 

We brought them in and sorted the problem out as best as we 
could. It was no easy matter to know what to do. For besides 
these children we had the four nursing mothers in the other room. 
Here Gabriella Weiss, who came from Hungary, sat all day long 
swinging a lemon-coloured tiny creature in her arms. It hardly 
had the strength to make a noise. Rachella Abraham had a little 
boy called as ea who would not put on weight but wailed all 
day. Zesia Widerman, aged seventeen, a naughty girl, lay upon 
her bed and moaned that she was ill and left Bella, her baby, largely 
to the others for its necessities. ‘Then there was Olga Shematovska 
who came from some far-off eastern place in Russia. She had all 
the suspicions of a peasantry with a thousand years of serfdom in its 
veins. She spoke only Russian ; she went her own way ; she fed 
all the babies all the time from her own breasts; she never did 
what she was told. She had ideas, traditions and suspicions all 
mixed up in her poor stupid head. In the end she wrapped her 
baby up in cooked cabbage. Its skin came off and so 1t died. 

We held a council. What were we to do? I had the know- 
ledge of disease but could speak but one tongue and that one useless 
here. Bonsel had three years’ nursing, but had never done sick 
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children’s management. She could speak German. Han spoke all 
languages, but had never nursed before. We had one German 
nurse for night duty and of course there were mothers and internee 
helpers who could assist, but who must be told what to do, and 
harder, made to do it. 

Then there was the food. So far, all that the children had been 
given were adult rations and some extra milk. On every pillow la 
a slice of bread thickly covered with butter. Some were half 
eaten, others lay untouched. Some had been tucked away, as a 
security, under the pillows. The children liked to feel them there 
but had little strength or inclination to eat them, and when they did 
they vomited or fad diarrhoea. 

We debated what we should do. First, Han must go and see 
about the food. There were loud noises in different languages, and 
smells coming from a kitchen down the corridor. Next Bonsel 
must sail in and clean up the shambles in the mothers’ room, where 
clothes and rags and food, bed-pans and potatoes, babies and slices 
of bread were all mixed up. In the meantime I would examine all 
the children and start to find out what was wrong with them. We 
started off. 

Han went down the corridor and opened the door into the 
kitchen. A loud noise came out, of six Russian women arguing, 
in whose midst stood a fat, smiling girl waving a large spoon. She 
spoke good German. I heard her telling Han that her name was 
Hermina. The door closed. 

Bonsel said something that sounded very much like a bad word 
to me, but it was only Dutch, and went into the mothers’ room and 
also closed the door. 

For a moment I stood in the ward alone. Zsoltan whimpered 
a little to himself, the others lay and watched me with big eyes 
without moving. Outside the sun shone on the yellow earth of 
a German parade ground now covered with British transport and 
ack-ack guns. And then I also set to work. 

And so we worked and worked all that day and all the next and 
those following from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and then we sat and planned. 
I diagnosed, taking cases out to the X-ray rooms which were now 
opening up in different parts of the camp, working with my fingers 
and my hands. We made notes, kept rough temperature charts, 
got medical histories, saw mothers, changed ie ee or rather 
sheets that had been torn into convenient lengths, got in special 
food and fed the children from the spoon, saw to their washing. 
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Whenever he could spare the time, MacClancy came around and 
helped the work. He reported that all was going well next door, 
that he and Sister had established a complete routine, that every- 
thing was in hand, even the typhus and the lice, and that I might 
come and have a hot shower in the labour ward in between events 
whenever I liked. He also said that it looked now as if many of 
the babies there might survive. Before, hardly any lived more than 
a week or two, due to debility and neo-natal infection. 

One evening I walked over and saw them with him. It seemed 
amazing that a baby and a mother could survive when she had 
typhus during her confinement, but that was happening now. We 
went out behind the block and saw some seven mothers sitting 
there, nursing their babies in the sun, close to a working party of 
British soldiers who were putting up a barbed-wire fence to keep 
themselves out. Sister, folding her powerful arms across her 
bosom, assumed a ferocious stance, every munch of her emitting dis- 
approval. ‘ Disgusting!’ she said. ‘These girls half naked and 
ac men!’ The British soldiers understood quite well. The 
went on hammering and smiling in a male sort of way. The ake 
smiled back. It was a friendly, sexy scene. Sister made a sort of 
angry noise within and marched back into her block like a hurricane. 
MacClancy and I said nothing, but followed discreetly in her wake. 
“Have a shower,” she said, giving me a piece of soap and a dis- 
infected towel. ‘ Thanks, Sister,’ I replied. 

en diagnosis was complete we found Ludmulla and Marianna 
had tuberculosis of the adult type, involving both their lungs and 
probably affecting other parts of their bodies as well. Vera had 
abdominal tuberculosis, and all the others except Immi and Egon 
were affected to a greater or lesser degree with the same disease in 
the juvenile or primary state, from which, however, recovery is 
possible, even in the worst cases. In the case of Ton1’s sister, how- 
ever, the disease had generalized and death was certain soon. 
Johnny’s lungs were affected as well as his eyes. Even little Joseph 
Katz had tuberculous glands. Sigmund had but a slender chance. 
Zsoltan had tuberculous pleurisy. At first it looked as if he had an 
abscess inside the chest, and it had been necessary to put a thick 
needle between his ribs to see. ‘The procedure was done, of course, 
under a local anaesthetic and he hardly felt it, but the appearance of 
the needle completely upset the whole ward. Chava Frinkel was 
the worst, she just screamed ; the others looked terribly frightened 
and cried. To begin with, the terror syndrome was one of the 
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most difficult things with which we had to contend. Most of the 
children were ternfied if we tried to do any medical examinations, 
and even the tuberculin scratch tests caused panics. Gradually, 
however, we got their confidence and they began to regard us as 
their allies aad friends. They were still too ill to be happy, but 
they all smiled now when we came in. Even poor Hans smiled for 
a day or so after we gave him a serum transfusion and we really 
thought he might get better. The swelling of his legs went down 
and he looked clearer in the face. But in another two days the 
water collected in his tissues once more and always the diarrhoea 
went on. In the end he lay quite still for two days, hardly moving 
his hands, hardly taking anything by mouth. Early the third day, 
his soul slipped away and when we came in that morning we found 
but the poor remnants of a human body, hardly recognizable. 
Then Maria died also, but still Toni came in every day. He 
searched for her without speaking, gomg from ward to ward like 
a little pathetic dog searching for some one he loves. No other 
but the one he seeks can divert the searching dog, and so it was with 
Toni. We spoke to him and gave him sweets, but still he wandered 
round looking for his sister. At last he sat down upon her empty 
bed, his big black eyes roving round. His funny little brown hands 
plucked at the ee Rene that had been hers. We did not take 
him away but kept him with us there and talked to him, and gradu- 
ally he felt the love we gave him thaw into his little lost gipsy heart, 
and he looked back at us with eyes that answered ours. ‘Then Time, 
that soother of broken hearts, covered his memory with other daily 
things and he began to live again. Being a gipsy and close to the 
earth itself, he ate huge meals and pinched mie the bright objects in 
the ward. He wore my hat, and strutted up and down, exclaiming, 
“Ich bin ein Englander.’ He sat upon my knee and pulled my ears. 
We couldn’t keep him clean and he always had nits in his hair in 
spite of D.D.T. and other lotions which we regularly applied. 
Johnny, his nephew, though one year older, was the first of our 
patients to pick up. It seemed the gipsies were so close to the Earth 
that given just enough to eat She would heal them. For they, so 
unlike the Jews who have no home, make all the world their country 
and their soil. Hence, in spite of all the Fithrers that have ruled the 
world since Agamemnon’s days the gipsies have survived. Again 
and again men ruling tidy states have said, “ We can’t have these 
gipsies about the place, they’re always pinching the horses and 
disobeying our regulating commands.’ So they have been out- 
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lawed and driven off, caged and hung, but always some have sur- 
vived to wander off again, to sleep under the stars, to drink from 
cool springs at the msing of the sun, and light little fires and cook 
by the sides of grassy roads. Indeed, 1t was one of Hitler’s silliest 
moments when he decreed that there were to be no more gipsies in 
Germany. 

Joseph Katz got better. He now sat all day and blew kisses to 
all who entered the ward. This caused much trouble, as his entranc- 
ing smile roused something in the heart of every woman who saw 
him, making her lift him up and carry him around, which I had 
forbidden and now must try to stop. 

In the late afternoon or evening when we were able to ease off 
from the full pressure of the work, we now had time to listen to the 
stories of the children and find out a little about their past lives. 
The parents of half of them had been murdered or died in different 
concentration camps. There was a camp called Triblinka, in 
Poland. We heard its name again and again, and always the story 
was the same. A father, a mother, or some other relative had been 
taken away there and that was all. No news had ever come of 
them again, nor had we any stories of what went on within the 
confines of its wire fence. It must have been a real elimination 
camp. We heard that Zsoltan’s Hungarian mother had died in 
Belsen from typhus, that his father had been taken from Ravens-~ 
briick Lager to Sachsenhausen from where he was never heard of 
again. One little brother had died in Belsen and a sister in Ravens- 
briick. Only his sister Edit survived. She was among the con- 
valescent in the other block.—Why such suffering, why so much 
pain, why such awful horror, simply because his father had been 
born a Jew ? 

One evening Ludmilla Rosenwasser began to talk of home. 
She lay propped up upon her pillows, her sallow face looking almost 
white in the fading evening light. Her eyes burnt. They were 
dark brown. She had a thin fittle face with a mobile, humorous 
mouth. Her head was covered with an embroidered cloth. Han 
sat upon the bed and listened to a tale, Slavonic in its queer fatalistic 
intensity and told with such marvellous detail that a life of utter 
strangeness to the northern mind became a close living picture.— 
They had lived before the war in Kézmarok in the far-off Tatra 
Mountains. Her father was a little draper. The war had come, 
but all had been well for a time and he had not been molested. 
Then in August 1944, the Resistance men had come into the town 
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and fought the Germans there. After this, trouble started. All the 
Jews were rounded up. Their family suffered with the rest. They 
were forced to leave their home. They went from house to house 
begging to be taken in, but all feared to lodge them and turned 
them away. At last they found a man who took them in ‘ for a pile 
of money, enough to keep him drunk for the rest of his life’, she 
said in a funny Half-childish, half-grown-up way. He put them in 
his chicken run. The Germans came and questioned him, while 
they crouched in the hen house, fearing he would give them up. 
But he was a staunch man and put the Germans off and they went 
away. But now, one of their neighbours, a traitor who was work- 
ing for the Germans, came to look for them. He entered the little 
wooden chicken hut where they were hiding under sacks and 
actually stood on her mother’s leg which protruded from behind 
a wooden partition. She cried out, but he was deaf and he failed 
to hear. Ludmilla could see only his boots and black German 
gaiters, below the partition. He went away but came back again 
another day, saying, ‘I know they are here and I'll look till I find 
them if it takes hours.’ However, once more he was got away 
safely before he could find them. But he was very angry now and 
told the man who was hiding them that he’d send ‘ thirty-six 
thousand German soldiers’ to search again and then shoot him. 
This frightened the man and he told them they must go. So that 
night they packed up their few possessions and crept away, intending 
to go to another mountain village where the guardists and the 
Germans did not come. To reach it, they had to cross some high- 
up forest land. They were not country people. Her father was 
the soft shopkeeper type, her mother unmuscular and only used to 
household work, her little sister was but seven years old. Besides, 
they were joined, somewhat against their will, by old Uncle Chaim. 
He was old and white-haired, tired and foolish. He trotted along 
beside them, making silly jokes, or got lost, and when they located 
him eg he was calle found asleep behind some bush, quite 
happily. 

She spoke of the tall dark trees that closed them in at night, her 
deep eyes showing again the ancient fear of darkness and forests 
that children know. They wandered thus for some weeks, 
fleeing from one village to another. If they stayed anywhere the 
peasants made them work like animals. Ae last one day old Chaim 
got lost again. Just as they were about to search for him a patrol of 
Germans arrived and took them to their post. There they found 
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Uncle, sitting happily chatting to the Germans who had given him 
a glass of schnapps and a packet of cigarettes. 

From now on the story was like many another that we had 
heard. How they had been treated well by some and worse by 
others. Sent here, sent there in cattle trucks, finding themselves at 
last in Ravensbriick Lager where things ran true to form. There 
her father had been led off to die and her mother made to drag 
away the corpses of the dead, lift beet, carry dung, and slave in the 
sand-pits, and all the rest. In Ravensbriick Ludmulla had fallen ill 
herself and while still sick she had been brought to Belsen for its 
last three frightful weeks. Her mother had got typhus in the 
Horror Camp and she had lain there too sick to move. These 
last thoughts seemed to shatter her, and she turned away her face 
and cried and would speak no more. 

Ludmulla’s mother, helped by Mrs. Braun, another mother, 
worked for us and fed the children. Mrs. Braun came from Italy. 
Her son, Robi, who as yet we had not taken 1m, died later and left 
her all alone. Mrs. Rosenwasser and Mrs. Braun were a curious 
pair. The former had a great feeling for possessing things and 
would store up tins of this and that. She didn’t seem ever to tell 
the truth and she wept a lot. Mrs. Braun worked very hard but 
wept so much, her poor, fat, ugly face becoming so swollen and her 
eyes so red, that it was hard to bear with her. Indeed, it was all 
very difficult. The children’s dinner might appear any time be- 
tween twelve o'clock and 3 p.m., depending on how the battle 
went in the kitchen between Hermuna, the six Russians, and the 
Hungarians. The food we ordered very seldom arrived at all. 
Instead, piles of macaroni, potatoes, soup with great hunks of meat 
in it, onions, cheese and garlic, and many kinds of cakes would be 
carried round and given indiscriminately to all, however sick or 
young. Han argued, talked, shouted, but we really hadn’t time. 
We got almost too tired to think after weeks of incessant work and 
little sleep. And then the noise, the smell, the hopeless turmoil 
and, in Bonsel’s room, the chaos where the mothers lived amid 

iles of dirty clothes and rotting food and flies. There they would 
oll about, making lewd jokes in Polish or Russian, pointing at each 
other’s already reswelling lower abdomens and saying, ‘ There, you 
see, she has a little Englishman this time!’ All this began to 
make us weaken in our purpose. 

Sometimes we paused and looked out at the sun shining with- 
out, and thought how good it would be to plunge into some cold 
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river pool and then lie in the sun and sleep. Then in would come 
a crowd of people, all talking in some unknown tongue, some 
weeping and others shouting, and Han would turn and listen, tell 
me what they said, and we would solve the trouble and go on. 
Not only had we these sixteen sick children to look after, but all 
day long requests would come in from the Army sisters in the 
other block to come across, for me to help them with the many 
others there who were suffering from typhus, meningitis, and 
unknown, queer, deficiency diseases, or for Han to come and deal 
with some poor, wailing, half-crazy mother who was asking for 
information about something in Hungarian, Polish, Russian, or 
German. 

However, before we went mad ourselves, the much-needed 
reinforcements arrived. These consisted in Red Cross personnel, 
led by a fully trained English nursing sister. She was small, dark, 
energetic, highly strung, seemed to be made of springs, and was 
inclined to be angry with Life. We called her ‘ the Sparrow ’, but 
underneath it all she had a golden spirit, well hidden from the world. 
There was Daphne, a tall, dark, shy, smiling English girl, but not 
very English looking. She and Willie, another V.A.D., got down 
to it at once and worked all day, feeding the babies, washing and 
changing them. It was smelly, this napkin business. All the chil- 
dren still had diarrhoea all the time. Indeed, at times, our lives 
became circumscribed by napkins, their obtaining by stealth, pilfer- 
ing or plain theft, their application and adjustment by all and every 
means, their removal constantly, and last and worst of all, their 
cleansing. ‘This all were inclined to postpone from day to day, ull 
finally the torn-up sheets, the rags of this and that which served the 
purpose, had reached a pile of terrifying proportions, emitting a 
ghastly stink. Then always it was Mrs. Burrows who was found 
quietly washing them. How she came to join us we never were 
quite sure. She had some other important job of catering, else- 
where in the camp. She had said she loved children and would 
like to help in her spare time. If I had heard that I would have 

inly said no, having had too much experience of nice women 
who ‘like children ’—the kind that will play for an hour with a 
well-washed group and then expect somebody to remove the little 
dears and wash them all again. But Mrs. Burrows was not made 
like that. She had a funny, dumpy face, in which were set two 
lovely eyes that shone with humorous love for all mankind. Eng- 
lish she was, the best that island breeds. Humour and kindness 
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were the fount from which her other traits came out and from her 
emanated happiness that infected others and made the little sharp 
corners of life less hard for those around. 

From the moment that she came in, the place was changed. 
She trotted from kitchen to ward and back again, trailing a funny, 
happy aura that made everybody laugh. 

Now we really got started. The Sparrow took command of 
the nursing and Mrs. Burrows began to reorganize the food. The 
first day was hard enough for all. The Sparrow dashed here and 
there. She did not spare our feelings. Our temperature charts 
were all wrong, she said. The place was upside down. We had 
no routine, no time on and off. Bonsel’s mothers were a disgrace 
to any hospital. At five o'clock, having worked since nine, she 
said, “When do they bring round tea?” We sighed. ‘There 
isn’t any “they ’’,’ Han said. 

Indeed, to begin with, things were not at all easy. I had never 
realized before the number of complications that nursing involves or 
the etiquette which is necessary. The Army sisters in the other 
block were officially in charge in our block also. They came in 
occasionally and walked around, accompanzed by the Sparrow. It 
was a very formal business, extremely polite, but it didn’t seem to 
get us anywhere. Then stores arrived continually, were signed for 
at the front door, and taken out at the back door. We all began to 
get cross, though it must be admitted that our rooms looked like 
wards after two days’ supervision by the Sparrow. After a few 
days things came to a head. The Sparrow and Bonsel had had 
words over the Russian mothers’ room the night before. Bonsel 
had gone off in a rage and now took the whole day off without 
leave, going for a spree with three of the Swiss Red Cross sisters. 
She told Han to say she was sick. Han did so. The Sparrow was 
a little worried, feeling perhaps she had been rather hard on Bonsel 
the day before. She went round to see if she could do anything to 
help, and found Bonsel gone. That was too much. She lost her 
temper and remained outraged for forty-eight hours. We all tried 
in vain to calm the storm. She just said, “It was the deceit of the 
thing that really hurt her.’ By lunch-time on the third day we 
were in a state of siege, each scowling in a different room. Even 
Mrs. Burrows couldn’t help. Then, to finish matters, the mother 
helpers, Miska the Hungarian cook, Hermina and most of the 
Russians all went on strike, having quarrelled about something 
amongst themselves. Now I decided on a desperate remedy. 

6 
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Immi for a long time had needed a blood transfusion but we had 
failed to obtain any blood, due to the fact that at that time all blood 
banks were being reserved for the Far East or British troops. 

‘I'm going to transfuse Immi at three,’ I said to the Sparrow, “ if 
I can’t Bet a donor I'll give him some blood myself.” Being a 
universal donor I had of course often given blood before, and the 
whole thing was, from the medical point of view, quite ordinary 
routine. But to the people here it was an extraordi affair. 
None save the Sparrow had ever secn a blood transfusion. Orders 
were given, trays laid, apparatus collected, MacClancy and two 
students called in, and everybody was given something to do in 
connexion with it. After five minutes I belicoed I really was a hero 
giving my blood to save a little child, hke Dr. Kildare, and played 
the part accordingly. The only trouble was that the apparatus was 
makeshift, and the needles were the wrong sort and blunt, and in 
consequence MacClancy had to make three punctures in both my 
arms before we got enough blood. I went slightly green, cursed 
a bit and a good deal of blood ran out from the tube on to the floor. 
All this of course greatly added to the general effect. Even Miss 
Barker arrived at the right moment and augmented the feeling of 
satisfaction which was now general. Forgotten were all the battles 
of the last few days. We were all brothers and sisters again. It 
had, of course, the most profound effect upon the kitchen staff and 
the mothers. The idea that a doctor should give a child of theirs 
his blood, after Miiller, Klein and the rest, must have appeared 
something quite extraordinary to them. The tears poured down 
their faces, they clasped and unclasped their hands and all their 
personal antagonisms were gone in gorgeous vicarious emotion. 
Even Immi was better, much better than could have been accounted 
for by the blood, I thought, though I didn’t say that to anybody 
else. I must have been looking particularly pleased with myself, I 
suppose, when I met Han. I expected her to say, * You're marvel- 
i Instead she looked at my two bandaged arms and said, 
‘Well. . 2’ 

* Well, what?’ I said. 

* Well, of all the self-dramatists ’'ve ever met .. .!’ 

* You little brute,’ I said, and then we laughed. 

Some weeks later I was asked to take charge of all the children 
in the two blocks and sort out the whole child problem in the rest 
of the camp. For the next week all was movement and reorgani- 
zation. We moved out of our little wards and made one whole 
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block into a sick children’s hospital and kept the other for well 
orphans. We gradually collected three large tents and attached 
them to the children’s hospital as an open-air wing for tuberculosis. 
We examined and tuberculin-tested all the children in both blocks 
and got all positives X-rayed. Then we went out and fetched in 
all the sick children from every other part of the encampment and 
got them diagnosed as well. Mrs. Burrows was now made head of 
the hospital kitchen, Hermina being left in charge of the kitchen 
for the rest. We obtained three types of Red Cross parcels from 
England, America and Canada, designed for prisoners of war but 
unused. From these Mrs. Burrows extracted butter and jam and 
marvellous Canadian milk, lemon curd and orange juice, cheese of 
the finest type, soup, biscuits, creamed rice and pineapple and much 
besides, and with the official rations and what else she was able to 
collect, she turned out diets day by day that made the saliva run 
from our mouths. Duinner-time now was like feeding-time in the 
Zoo. The children waited breathlessly in bed and waved their 
spoons. One put on as much as ten pounds in one week ! And as 
they ate so they became happy and laughter filled the place. The 
terror vanished in conscious form and they ane altogether 
happy on the surface. People seeing them then said that of all the 
people the children had suffered least mentally, but later we found 
Giinther Goldbroch drawing the Long Gallows at Lublin in a book, 
and another little Dutch boy, aged five, was heard to say when 
asked where he had last seen his father, ‘ Hanging by his tie from 
the door!’ Who, therefore, will say how these children will 
behave in later life, what images of terror they will have hidden in 
their subconscious minds, which later will bind their minds or 
harry them ? 

One end of the children’s hospital was run by the Sparrow and 
her staff, the other by the Army sisters. This wasn’t very easy. 
The senior Army sister had a habit spasm which made her call 
everybody ‘ dear * :—Miska the Hungarian, Hermina, Luba, Han, 
Bonsel, even the German nurses who now worked for us. She 
only did it once to the Sparrow. I wasn't there, but those who 
were said it wasn’t a pretty scene. The situation might have been 
too difficult, if it not been for Sister Monkhouse, the Army 
sister, who had been there longest and really ran the place. She 
was a person of saintly qualities. She loved the people, really 
loved them all, and from her poured such humour and such friendli- 
ness to all that none could really resist the sweetness of her nature 
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long. If she had a failing, it was that she knew a little German in a 
queer English way, which meant that all the lists she made were 
wrong. She spelt the queer Polish and other Eastern names as 
they sounded to her ear. The result was that many a child got two 
or three cards all spelt differently. For instance, André Siepzer got 
spelt Audrys Cypal. Poor Han, who now became our registrar, 
nearly went crazy. Our nominal list of persons in the blocks was 
always wrong, however hard we tried. There was no form or 
system anywhere. Drivers continually brought in children from 
elsewhere, and if they saw no one about, just popped the child into 
the first vacant bed they came across. Thus one day a child who 
had been picked up in a Berlin street was found by us. He had no 
name, no ines age or any particulars about him. He understood 
German, Hungarian, and Czech, but could not say from where he 
came. We called him Franz Berlin. 

One afternoon a little man jn spectacles arrived, speaking bad 
English. He was Dutch. The children called him ‘ Santa Claus’. 
He said that all the Dutch children were to go home next day with 
Luba, if she’d come. He promised Luba orders from the Queen of 
Holland and much besides. Luba said yes, after a great to-do. 
Then pandemonium reigned. Children rushed up and down. 
Hermina sobbed but said she wouldn't go. She sane to Luba, 
Luba clung to her. I said that the sick Dutch children couldn’t go. 
This caused a further riot. At last Luba and Hermina were pulled 
apart and the children packed into lorries, snging. They drove off, 
Luba sitting amongst them like a queen. 

In three days’ time she was back. Hermina came rushing out. 
She caught Luba by the hands and kissed her. They sobbed and 
sobbed. 

* Well,’ Han said, rather brusquely, after a sufficient time had 
elapsed for the requisite emotion, ‘I thought you were going to 
stay in Holland, Luba, and look after all your children, and what 
about the Queen and all that ?’ 

©} didn’t like Holland,’ wailed Luba. ‘ Nix in de winkel.’ 
She went on to say every sort of derogatory thing about the Dutch, 
their methods, their organization and their attitude to her. She 
dwelt particularly on the fact that the children hadn't been pro- 
vided with beds on arrival. Then she retired with dignity into her 
Belsen apartments, where, it must be admitted, she now had it 
pretty well her own way. 
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While all this was going on in the children’s hospital, much was 
happening in ‘the huge encampment around which we had had 
hardly time to notice. The Horror period was followed by a 
‘hospital period’, when it was necessary to nurse back to health 
as many as | agen of the seventeen thousand persons who had been 
hospitalized. It was one of the most difficult tasks that have ever 
been undertaken by a group of medical men. The patients fell into 
two main groups, those whose health had been comiplesely destroyed 
by the privations through which they had passed, or those who had 
contracted tuberculosis, and those who had merely been starved 
and degraded but who immediately responded to treatment, diet, 
and mental liberation. The former lay pathetically dying or half- 
dying by the thousand in hundreds of wards. Their appearance, 
their diarrhoea, their smell was such that it required the greatest 
mental effort on the part of those looking after them to maintain 
the right attitude towards them. They needed love and sympathy 
and understanding, but when one nurse might have as many as five 
hundred patients to supervise it required a woman of extraordinary 
qualities to be able to combine the necessary technical skill and 
human kindness. 

The sight of those who recovered rapidly was one of the most 
exciting and comforting things that it is possible toimagine. People 
who had been skeletons, reduced to the last stages of starvation, 
who had lain half naked in such filth that all feelings of decen 
had had to be abandoned, now began to come back to life wit 
amazing rapidity. Once the corner was rounded they put on 
weight almost hourly, it seemed. Next to food, clothing was of 
the utmost importance. As long as they had to wear the striped 
pyjamas, which had been the sole prison garb allowed by the 
Germans, they felt and indeed looked debased. It was quite hard 
to realize that the creature whom you saw limping, or staggering 
out into the sunshine, wearing a dirty blue-and-white-striped, ill- 
fitting prison garment, was in fact a normal human creature. But 
dress her up in a new smart frock, give her a lipstick and some 

wder and everything was changed. She walked differently, held 

erself up, carried her head high and now you saw before you a 
pretty girl. Hence, the clothing of the people was one of the most 
important measures of all. 

To clothe over twenty thousand persons who had absolutely 
nothing was a practical problem of vast proportions. The clothes 
had to be requisitioned, brought to the camp and then distributed. 
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It was done, however. Miss Daniell, a tall, grey-haired, handsome 
woman, one of the British Red Cross teams, established a clothing 
centre which became known as ‘ Harrods ’, where thousands came, 
were fitted out and went away utterly transformed persons. It had 
to be seen to be visualized. Queer fears in pyjamas or draped in 
blankets would queue up round the door. On entering they 
would be utterly bewildered. Helpers would proffer this and that, 
but in the end they would be fitted out. It was moving beyond 
words to watch the transformation. Of course, many behaved 
badly, obtaining more than one dress and stealing anything from 
ribbons to handbags. Indeed, so enraged did Captain Lindley 
become on one occasion, after having obtained with no little battle 
some twenty thousand German garments and then finding a young 
lady with seventeen frocks, that he turned about and made an 
armed raid upon a certain group of ladies in Camp III. 

It may be easily understood that Luba and Hermina did pretty 
well. Luba’s room in the children’s hospital became a boudoir 
with curtains, cushions, large dolls and trinkets of all kinds. Here 
she and Hermina entertained like royalty. We often went to lunch, 
occasionally meeting Russian staff officers and other unlikely 
personages. 

One day we heard there was going to be a dance for the recover- 
ing internees. It took place in one of the squares between the 
blocks. Here green trees had been planted and flagpoles erected 
and coloured lights strung up. An orchestra from the Royal Air 
Force supplied the music and a great crowd gathered. The girls 
came dressed in their new finery. Some could hardly walk, others 
looked as if they’d break in two. The music started and the dance 
began. Each British soldier took a girl and swung her on his arm. 
The tanned brown faces of the soldiers showed up strangely against 
the pallor of many of those with whom they danced. One very 
tall young Canadian Air Force sergeant danced with a tiny girl who 
came up only to his waist, holding her in his huge arms as he 
waltzed around with a great smile upon his boyish face. She 
looked so happy, it was hard for those who saw her not to smile or 
cry. Never, perhaps, have those British private soldiers done more 
to make the name of England loved than that evening when these 
victorious men who had stormed across the Rhine showed what 
they thought of the superior Nordic race theory and danced with 
the despised and outcast of the earth. Later as strength came back, 
with mi the needs and functions of the body, the strain of sex 
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repressed or over-satisfied could be detected on the faces of soldiers 
and girls alike, but this night as yet no bodily needs were urgent, 
and all minds were free. 

Some of our children turned up, and we joined in with them and 
pranced around in circles. 

People sang, the flags waved and the green leaves of the trees 
looked purple against the black night. The poor word ‘ libera- 
tion ’, which in the end was to denote many different things, that 
night had its true meaning. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
DR. BERGER 


ONE day when I was examining cases in the children’s hospital 
somebody came in and told me that there was a man outside 
waiting to see me. Constant interruptions were, however, so 
common that I took no notice but continued the examination. 
About half an hour later some one else came in and again said 
that there was a person outside who wanted to speak to me. 

‘ All right,’ I said, “can’t you see we're busy ?’ and then to 
Han, “ Oh, I suppose we'd better see what he wants.’ 

We went out and found a very quiet, rather diffident little 
man standing by the door, dressed in a collection of misfitting 
garments. He bowed and said: 

‘I was once a doctor.’ 

His brown, gentle eyes looked into our faces nquiringly. 

‘Oh, come in, Doctor,’ I said, ‘I’m sorry to have kept you 
=_— You see, we have an awful lot of children to examine 

ere. 

‘Could I help 2?’ he said. ‘I was once a children’s physician.’ 

‘Well, of course.’ 

Thus Dr. Berger from Slovakia joined the staff of the Children’s 
Hospital. Han dressed him up to fit the part, pinching my tie, 
obtaining a suit of clothes from Captain Lindley and finding a Red 
Cross armlet somewhere. At first I took him upon rounds and 
asked him what he thought of this and that case. To begin with 
he hardly said a thing, but after a little while he began to make 
comments on the scientific findings. Then I suggested that he 
should help MacClancy and Jean Moerman, our Belgian medical 
student with our tuberculin survey, by taking over a group of 
the children and testing them himself. He was delighted and set 
about the investigation in the manner of one well accustomed 
to such tasks. 

Slowly he seemed to regain his self-esteem and no longer 
looked at those he met as if half expecting a rebuff or a sud 
blow. Gradually he began to talk, and in the end he told us how 
he had — to us that day and what had befallen him under the 
Nazi rule. 
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The deportations of Jews from Slovakia by the Germans had 
commenced with the aid of the Slovak Government in the spring 
of 1942. By November eighty thousand out of the total of a 
hundred thousand had been deported. Then followed a pause 
for two years. In November 1944 the Germans occupied the 
country themselves and immediately commenced to round up the 
remainder of the Slovak Jews with the utmost savagery as if they 
had been wild beasts. Dr. Berger and his family had escaped the 
first deportation in °42, due to his position as a respected doctor. 
But now he and his whole family were marked down to go. He 
and his young wife, who was suffering from tuberculosis and had 
a pneumothorax, were seized along with nmeteen hundred others. 

e journey to Auschwitz (Oswiegim), when cighty-six persons 
were packed into each railway coach, was hard and cruel. On 
arrival at 10 p.m. there was a sharp command : ‘Leave all your 
baggage in the carriages. Men and women range separatcly in 
rows of five,’ and along the platform came S.S. guards pushing 
and shouting. Berger had but one moment to clasp the girl he 
loved to his heart and whisper in her ear, “Keep your head up, 
hold yourself very straight, do not joi groups of children or old 
people,’ before he were torn apart and the selection on the 
platform commenced. 

Suddenly he heard his nickname called and looked round to 
find one of his oldest friends beside him. This man had managed 
to become clerk of the camp. 

‘Tl do all I can to help you,’ he said, ‘ but whatever you do, 
try and shave every day, keep a straight back and eat everything 
you can, avoid getting a number tattooed on your arm and get 
into a labour squad as soon as you can, 1f you want to avoid being 
selected ; and, my friend, if you take my advice, you'd better 
give up your well-known altruism and become an egoist, if you 
want to survive here.’ 

The camp routine for men was much the same as we have 
described before in Hermina’s case. For dinner the -prisoners 
were given one slice of bread, some margarine, the procedure 
being usually accompanied by blows. The water in the wash- 
house was foul and smelly. There were no privies in the camp, 
and it was almost impossible to find a place where one could 
defzecate alone without being struck at by the guards, who seemed 
to have been ordered to humiliate the prisoners in every way they 
could. But even here, in this awful place, he told how God's 
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greatest gift to tortured man, the miracle of dreamless sleep, came 
to him night after night. In spite of cold, hunger, damp and the 
noise of crying around, in spite of ae sores and tortured mind 
he slept, and thus kept his reason and did not utterly despair, as 
others did who could not rest. 

One day there was a terrible ‘selection’. The guards wanted 
a hundred and fifty strong men. He tried to get taken on, but 
was not selected at first but sent back and locked up in his block. 
Fearing that this meant death he brbed, with promises, for that 
was he had to give, a guard and was then marched off with 
the ‘ selected’ hundred and fifty to another block. Here he was 
discovered by his friend the clerk, who had been searching for 
hi 


m. 

‘My unlucky frend! Don’t you know what this selection 
1s for—all here are to be the next burners in the crematorium, till 
they are burned themselves.’ 

Some way his friend got him out and into another block. He 
urged him strongly to do everything he could to get away from 
the camp with any transport which might be leaving, as the people 
in Auschwitz were being gassed by thousands daily and it was 
wellnigh impossible to escape for long. In a few days he heard 
that a transport for East Prussia was said to be leaving, and his friend 
managed to get him put down as its official doctor. The night 
before departure they were given good quarters, blankets and 
some food. Here the one hundred and eighty who were to leave 
next day were lying down to sleep, when suddenly a little Hungarian 
boy of thirteen, half-crazy with fear, rushed in. They calmed 
him down and heard what he had to say.—The day before an 
order had been made to collect fifty boys for gassing next day. 
A certain minion, one Mengele by name, who had received the 
order to select the boys, collected fifty-four, took large bribes 
from three and let these go. Next day when the boys arrived 
at the gas-house, had been stripped naked in the usual manner 
and 1n the efficient German way, counted, just before the gas was 
due to be liberated, it was discovered that there were fifty-one. 
The head gas-man had thereupon lost his temper with Mengele 
and threatened him with every sort of death for getting his numbers 
wrong.—The order had been that fifty boys were to be gassed 
and here Mengele had brought fifty-one along. He'd counted 
them six times to make sure. ‘ Outrageous !’—Seeing one red 
head amongst them he had seized him by one ear and pulled him 
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out, and then kicked him down the crematorium steps stark naked. 
The boy had fled screaming—he was called Miki Schwarz and 
came from Sedmiradsko. They smuggled him away on their 
transport next day. 

Just before leaving, Berger heard that his wife was alive and 
decided not to go, but his friend the clerk promised to get her 
sent after him as soon as possible, and persuaded him to leave. 

After another long and painful journey they arrived at Griinberg 
on the Oder. Now commenced for him the most terrible ex- 
perience that could befall the lot of any physician. He had to 
doctor the people without drugs or modern medical equipment. 
Soon a curious epidemic broke out, characterized by gangrene of 
the tissues. Those affected died in great agony after a to five 
weeks. The chief commandant suggested that Berger should 
shorten the illnesses of those diseased by poisoning them with 
strychnine, which causes convulsions and most painful death, or 
intravenous injections of benzine. He refused and begged for 
opium in some form to ease the suffering of the dying. But this 
was refused. 

Berger, however, gradually established the fact that he was a 
good doctor. He was made to treat the S.S. themselves, and the 
villagers around called him ‘the wonder doctor’ and requested 
his services on different occasions, thus enabling him to procure 
a little extra food for himself and his companions from time to 
time. 

At last in January 1945 the camp came to an end. 

A new journey started on January 24. About a hundred and 
eighty-five men and eight hundred and fifty women were placed 
under the command of S.S. Hartmann for transport to Gruben, 
and of these thirty-three men and seventy women were ill. 
Hartmann had their blankets removed so that one-third of the 
sick died upon the way from cold. 

The first stretch of the journey to Jéttersberg was a regular 
hunger march lasting about twenty-one days during which th 
covered an average of twenty miles a day. Only twice a wee 
during the journey did they receive a loaf of bread, some potatoes, 
a little soup and a scrap of margarine. Hartmann did all he could 
to add to the torture of each day, but S.S. Meyer bought food 
from his own money for the women, and some of the other guards 
shared out their rations with the prisoners. Berger one day reached 
a village about a mile ahead of the main body and told the inhabi- 
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tants that a group of starving women would be passing thro 
shortly and beceed them to throw the marchers beetroots a 
potatoes as they passed, while cursing them at the same time so 
as not to give Hartmann the impression that they were sorry for 
the prisoners. 

The villagers fell in with the plan readily and quite a considerable 
amount of extra food was thus obtained. Indeed he told that 
on many occasions the ordinary German folk helped him and gave 
him food for himself and the others upon the way. On one 
occasion a lady brought a large parcel of food. She gave it to a 
friendly S.S. guard, saying, “ As daughter of the chief National 
Socialist of this place I am not allowed to give anything to a Jew, 
but there is nothing against my giving it to a German soldier and 
he is at hberty to do what he likes with it.’ 

The Russian army was coming up behind and was now not 
far off. It pressed up towards the Oder and crossed it. It might 
have been thought that now that complete defeat was so obviously 
only a matter of time, that the Germans for their own sake would 
ameliorate the lot of concentration camp prisoners. But no, the 
leaders of the S.S. guards seemed incapable of anything but brutal 
actions, and besides, no pchapeibiaiats ae orders had oe given, 
hence routine was continued, as before, however senseless it 
become. Berger marvelled at this German mind. It was lke 
being in a mad world ruled by lunatics, dangerous lunatics, who 
held the power and before whose force you must bow, however 
you despised their crazy ways. 

Hardly had they arrived at Gruben when an order came that 
they were to be moved to Belsen. They were driven lke cattle 
to the station and crammed into horse trucks foul with dung, 
and for two days and nights travelled thus to Celle where they 
were met by the famous camp leader from Auschwitz, Kramer, 
who welcomed them with the words, ‘Ill have you soon in a 
health-resort, you devilish people.’ Berger isoked. at this man’s 
face but could not find there the reason for his mad hatred. Then 
they were marched to Belsen Lager, only a hundred and nine 
men. and three hundred and fifty women out of the eleven hundred 
who had set out arriving alive. Of these but six men and fifty- 
three women subsequently lived through the final terror. 

The first woman Berger saw in Belsen was his wife, who still 
looked pretty and young. Now he was glad that he had endured 
the torments and not given up and taken his own life as he might 
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have done. A new desire to live sprang up in him. He knew 
that liberation could not be far off.—If only, 1f only he and she 
could stick it out.—At first he managed to see her every day. 
* Be strong, keep your heart up,’ he would say to her or she to him. 
He found a German doctor called Fritz Leo, a fellow-prisoner, 
who was head of the German hospital. The latter got him a job 
there for a week, but later he had to go back to the Horror Camp, 
oe now typhus began to ravage the Lager and hundreds died 

He was sent to work in Block E where about a thousand 
prisoners were collected from the arriving transports each day. 
Here he became a porter of dead bodies. Every day about a 
hundred died in the block and he had to drag them out to the 
Appell (roll call), wait there a few hours in the freezing cold, 
and then drag them to the place where the corpses were collected. 
Then he, too, like Hermina and Luba told how everything became 
crazy in Belsen. How the prisoners themsclves ravaged the dead, 
stripping them naked, tearing out livers, cutting off penises and 
ears. How when a transport leaving for the Baltic coast was 
arranged and all who could stand applied to go, some five to six 
thousand were selected. They were scent off under S.S. Blanche 
to Stettin in locked goods-carriages, the journey taking six days, 
while they only received half a loaf of bread and no water. There 
the S.S. men in charge said the prisoners were too feeble to be of 
any use and sent them back again to Belsen. When the wagons 
were opened half the inmates were dead. Most of the remainder 
died in Belsen during the next twenty-four hours. Not a single 
person from that transport survived. 

Then one day Berger himself suddenly collapsed. He had 
typhus. For a few days Fritz Leo managed to look after him in 
a special block reserved for Germans and well-known foreign 
personalities who had caught the disease. Then he was discovered 
and sent to Block 17 where he lay down to await the coming of 
death. Suddenly, as he lay half-conscious, an S.S. man came in 
and told him that his wife had typhus also. He said that she had 
sent him her love and told him to fight on. Now Berger roused 
himself from stuporous half-death and fought for life with all 
that he had got. He was hungry to the point of starvation and 
wracked with fever ; the men on each side of him died and were 


dragged out, but he fought on. 
For days he lay almost unconscious, too weak to move as the 
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fever mounted. He was nursed by a Hungarian colleague who gave 
him warm water and a cardiac stimulant he had stolen from time 
to time. He took Berger’s pulse, which was ing at 140 to the 
minute. But these attentions were not appreciated by the warden 
of the hut who continually struck them both when not engaged 
in robbing the other prisoners or selling their clothes out of the 
window for cigarettes. 

One day the ‘ camp senior’ entered the hut and called Berger’s 
name. The latter ae just strength to make his presence known. 
The man came forward, carrying a parcel, a Norwegian Red 
Cross parcel. This he handed to Berger, saying it had been sent 
to him. He never discovered why or by whom. It seemed 
a sort of miracle. It contained fat, cheese, margarine, soap, cocoa, 
Ovaltine, oatmeal, sugar, and biscuits. Immediately everything 
was changed. Everybody became polite and helpful. The warden 
himself was now most solicitous, sitting beside him most of the 
day giving him sups of warm water. 

Within a few hours all had been given away except the mar- 

arine, Ovaltine, cocoa, and oats. As yet he had not had anything 
Emalt The parcel was getting smaller and smaller. Suddenly 
Berger realized that he was rich, that he was powerful. That he 
had something with which he might be able to purchase his life—he 
would sell the margarine for his former bed in the special block 20. 

Wrapped in a lousy rag and assisted by the Hungarian doctor, 
he got up unsteadily and struggled over towards the other hut. 
On the way they passed Block 15, the death block. Here at the 
door he saw one of his oldest friends, a famous professor from 
Cracow who, when he had met him in another Lager, had enter- 
tained his companions with recitations from the classics and apt 
witticisms and aphorisms of the great philosophers. Now Berger 
saw him crying, his cultured face wild and mad. The professor 
also saw Berger, came staggering up to him, caught him by his 
ragged garment and fell down, dragging him to the ground beside 
him. Berger looked about him desperately. He was lying amidst 
a heap of corpses, clutched by his , dying friend. In awful 
terror he disengaged the maniac’s hands and managed to escape. 

re last he hire +0 Block 20, but found the ye at 
WICH persons Lying about groans in agony, walling tor any 
that might become vacant. Some were already dead, others 
dying, were propped up against the walls, so that he could not 
tell the living from the dead. He staggered forward over the dead 
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and dying towards the room in which he had been previously. 
The fame of his parcel had spread before him. He was expected. 
They were just clearing out a corpse from his old bed. ‘Come 
in,’ they cried, ‘ there’s room for you here !” He had just strength 
to reach his bed and lie down exhausted. 

Almost immediately, however, he was surrounded by a crowd 
of raging suppliants each holding out a clawhke hand and grabbing 
the remnants of the parcel. The door opened and Dr. Schafer, 
the chief doctor— a primarius from Budapest’, entered. He was 
very apologetic for taking the margarine, but said that he planned 
to escape shortly and was collecting every scrap of food he could. 
Berger gave him the margarine gladly and wished him ‘ good 
luck ’. 

He had only been ten days in the other block but all the old 
inmates of the ward but one had died. Now the room was still 
more crowded with new-comers. There were two persons to 
each bed. Nobody tended him, except when some German or 
Polish room leader wanted a spoonful of oats. Gradually every- 
thing here also became chaotic. There was no longer any soup 
or bread. Every sort of rumour was circulating :—That mines 
had been laid under the building to blow 1t up—that the S.S. were 
leaving—that rescue was coming. There was no longer any 
discipline. The people went wild. There were no medicines and 
finally no food. The air in the ward was foul beyond description. 
They were lying in their own urine and faeces. Lice and bugs 
crawled over them. Some, who werc not too weak, rushed from 
room to room robbing the others. 

On April 11, Berger, to his surprise, saw a Hungarian soldier 
on guard outside. The S.S. men had gone. ‘ Rescue 1s near,’ 
he thought. ‘I must see, I must get up! I must find her!’ 
He tried to crawl to the window to speak to the soldier, but the 
other inmates struck him and he had to crawl back to his bed, 
bleeding. There he lay stark naked, unable to get out, though 
the door was no longer guarded. He still had a little cocoa left 
and he tried to use this as a bribe to the madmen about him but 
without avail. His temperature was still running between 99° F. 
and 102° F. and he had a burning thirst. Shooting was going on 
all the while outside, though now it was not clear who shot at 


whom. 


Suddenly there was a great turmoil outside and he heard some 
One shouting that the English army had come. All who could 
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rushed out, but Berger was too weak. He could only s 
to the door and then crawl back to bed. All night he lay breathi 
sai uietly saying to hi ‘When the turmoil subsides, I 
d strength to reach her, if I rest now.’ At 6 a.m. when all 
was quiet he got to his feet and walking very slowly left the block 
and went towards the women’s camp ; each step was a tremendous 
effort ; it was damp and cold; he but one rag to cover him. 
He fell down, got up, tottered on, fell down again y 
crept on hands and knees between piles of esa bodies At last 
he reached the women’s enclosure. He lifted his head and called 
to two young girls he saw. They screamed and started to run 
away. But he cried out in Czech and they understood and came 
to him, raised him to his feet and helped him into the women’s 
quarters. 

The spectacle there in the grey early morning was terrible— 
amidst the trees and around the huts lay thousands of naked female 
corpses. The stench wasawful. In a weak voice the doctor began 
desperately to call out his wife’s name. A woman doctor came for- 
ward, she had known him in Gruben. Shecaughthishand. ‘God 
has sent you, my colleague,’ she said, ‘ your wife has been lying 
here these days calling your name. She is very ill.’ ‘Let us go 
quickly to her,’ he said. They entered a hut and passed along a 
dark corridor. A nurse appeared. He told her who he was. 
She seemed taken aback and whispered something in the woman 
doctor’s ear. The latter hesitated for a moment and then, taking 
his arm, said, “ You are too late, my poor friend, the nurse says 
your wife died a few hours after the liberation last night.’ 

Berger shook himself loose and pushed his way into the room 
beyond. They followed him and pointed to an empty bed. As 
he stood there another case pushed by him and got into it. 

For a monent he stood swaying ; then everything blacked out 
and he fell down beside the bed unconscious. 

How or why he lived he did not know, or what happened to 
him in the weeks that followed. Gradually he found himself 
again. He recovered slowly and was sent to Camp III (the con- 
valescent quarter). Here Lieut. Styles, the young Irish doctor in 
charge, had befriended him along with many others, whom he 
treated with more than ordinary courtesy and understanding, and 
hearing that Berger had been a children’s physician, had sent him 


to us. 
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One day he came and told me that a transport was leaving 
for his own country and asked me if he should go. I looked at 
him, wondering, if after all he’d suffered, after the death of his 
wife and knowing that anti-Jewish feeling, roused by years of 
propaganda, was not yet dead in Slovakia, if he could face the world 
again and start once more. Then I saw his gentle, steadfast eyes 
and all the purpose there and hesitated no more but told him to 
go. We dressed him up, getting him a coat, a new hat and a 
walking-stick and bade him God's speed. 

He thanked us in queer un-English words and bowed and 
went away. 

A month later he wrote : 


‘Very honoured Professor, 

Unfortunately it takes very long until I am quite myself again 
at home. To await for that would be very late in order to thank 
you only then for your extraordinary friendship and colleagial 
kindness. After long mental and physical sufferings, even after the 
liberation, there were only the short days at your hospital where 
I regained my human dignity. Owing to your extraordinary 
sensitivity and the obligingness of your valuable collaboration I 
was able to regain already in Belsen my will to work again which 
I had thought lost for ever... .’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
BELSEN HOSPITAL (continued) 


NOW bBelsen entered what some irreverent person called the 
Colonel Period. Johnston was only a lieutenant-colonel and his 
hospital only a Casualty Clearing Station. When a number of 
General Hospitals arrived, each with a bevy of lieutenant-colonels 
and under the central command of a regular full colonel, the 
position became a little difficult. For some weeks Johnston was 
sustained in his position of Senior Medical Officer of the whole 
camp by the brigadier at Head-Quarters, but finally this was felt 
too irregular on Army standards and Johnston was told to hand 
over his command to the full colonel of one of the General Hospitals. 
This matter of handing over an Army hospital is a very formidable 
affair, involving a Registrar, a head clerk, and some thirty others. 
All this was gone through in the best tradition and the full colonel 
of one of the General Hospitals almost installed, when the full 
colonel of the other came back from leave and discovered that he 
was, in point of fact, the senior colonel. This would never do, so 
another hand-over, or rather hand-back, had to be gone through. 
Then almost immediately this General Hospital was ordered out 
and had to hand back to the other again. As soon as this was done 
another General Hospital arrived, but it was ordered out before it had 
even time to be handed over to, and still another arrived. It was 
hardly settled before U.N.R.R.A. arrived in the person of an elderly 
surgeon from Guy’s and a matron. He said he had been told to 
take over in a fortnight. He had no clerks at all, nurses, or any- 
thing else. He was very dogmatic and quite sure of hi 

When he asked the Army for a car, they sent him a racing bicycle. 
We called him Old Father U.N.R.R.A. It took him six weeks 
to take over and then he was immediately recalled. In addition 
to these medical colonels there was a colonel in charge of the 
garrison and another in charge of Military Government. The 
latter, to keep in line with the proper tradition of keeping every- 
body on the move, suddenly ordered us out also. When it was 
discovered by one of the medical colonels who had just been 
handed over to, that in fact the seventy-odd members of the Red 
Cross all held key positions in different parts of the camp, such as 
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Miss Daniell, who at that moment was clothing ten thousand 
women, the order was cancelled, but not before two of our best 
teams had been sent away. It took us four weeks to replace them 
with new teams who had to come all the way from Holland. 

There is something frightening to the ordinary person about 
a colonel. A captain is afl right, a major may put on airs, but 
still there are a lot of majors and one needn’t feel really inferior, 
but there is something superior, something overaweing about a 
colonel, and we Red Cross people felt very nervous and shy during 
this period. Fortunately Miss Barker, our Staff Officer, was an 
M.F.H. in private life and I had played international Rugby football 
eighteen years before. This did make a lot of difference and we 
were put at our ease and treated very well in all the different messes, 
where parties became a great feature of the camp, each mess giving 
at least one farewell party on being moved out. It was, I think, 
at the farewell party of the 32 C.C.S. when Johnston was going, 
that I met a very high officer. He was a huge man with a heavy 
jowl and an enormous number of muscles. He told me he had 
played for Blackheath in the early twenties when I was playing 
for the Harlequins. I thought to myself that he looked lke a 
typical Blackheath forward (any Harlequin will know what I 
mean). He sat down on a large packing-case and we immediately 
started an unpleasant conversation in which he told me a lot about 
Ireland and explained to me that the liberation of * Belsen’” was 
an R.A.M.C. achievement. I knew he was a very gallant officer, 
had supported Johnston and done sia pri he could to help in 
the early Horror Period, and now I tried to suggest that the coming 
period of hospitalization and rehabilitation would require even 
more imaginative help from Head-Quarters than the previous one. 
He swept my tentative ideas aside with a massive gesture and 
eine to his feelings about Ireland. He had just got a strangle- 
hold on De Valera when the top of the packing-case broke and 
his bulk disappeared inside. I seized the opportunity to withdraw 
and went into a tent fora drink. Here I found myself sitting beside 
the Garrison Colonel, Bird, who was also departing. He was a 
small, wiry, and rather foreign-looking man with a pleasant 
cultured voice. He told me he was partly Spanish. 

“I would like to say one thing,’ ie said, “the greatest asset 
England has, perhaps the only one left, is the British private soldier. 
I have known him for twenty years in every part of the world. 
He talks a language of his own, it’s not English, but everybody 
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understands him. See him anywhere from Colombo to Malta, 
see the crowd of people, the children around him ; see his tanned 
red face, lined with toil, his strong muscular tattooed arms and 
his humorous mouth, his smiling eyes and his somewhat puzzled 
expression and you know where the greatness of England lies. 
He comes from the heart of the earth and all the real people of the 
earth know it.’ 

I agreed, remembering the faces of the men at the internee 
dance and the bearing of all those soldiers we had seen about the 
roads of Germany, their unfailing helpfulness and courtesy, lack 
of ostentation and essential humanity. I remembered how ev 
prejudice I had had from the days of the Black and Tans had le 
me, seeing that the great army which had broken into Normandy 
and crossed the Rhine was composed of individual human beings. 

* But what about your modern British officer?’ I said. ‘ Would 
you say he made a good ambassador as well ?’ 

“You have me there,’ he said. ‘That can’t be said of him. The 
best are loved, because they are so civilized and good, to use an 
old-fashioned word, but there are others. Yes, I know. They 
must be careful not to catch the mantle which they have snatched 
from the backs of the superior race and tie it around their own 
shoulders. They often feel superior because they know they are 
stronger, stronger physically, often mentally, and usually morally, 
than other less privileged races.’ 

He talked of Belsen then as we walked out under a full moon 
and stood by Johnston’s tent and looked across the dark forest 
towards the Horror Camp, above which there still seemed to float 
a mist of tears and pain. A dog howled at the moon, like a banshee, 
in the far distance. 

‘I will never forget those medical students of yours,’ he said. 
‘Your world of medicine should be very proud of them, and the 
whole world also. I put doctors first. It has seemed to me always 
that at the worst moments, when we had to leave somebody 
behind to look after our wounded and face a cruel foe, it was 
always a doctor who stayed.’ I looked at the little man, remem- 
bering how the students had carried him around and tossed him 
up to the ceiling at their farewell party while I stood with two 
astonished, yet marvelling Swiss doctors. 

“C'est impossible,’ they said. ‘Les Anglais, c’est épatant.’ 

We stood in silence. 

* What are you thinking about ?’ he said. 
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‘Just Belsen.’ 

“I know.’ 

Then my mind left the pain and suffering that hung about the 
place and I thought of the queer state that we were getting into 
now with the revival of so many bodies from functionless half-death. 

: al you hear about the Russian girls and the medical students ?’ 
I said. 

“No,” he said. ‘What happened ?’ 

‘Well, the other evening somebody thought they'd give a 
party to four medical students and invited four Russian girls. 
The latter turned up in very tight serge trousers, looking very 
“alive”. The party started by the students sitting on one side 
of the table and the girls on the other. Drinks arrived. The 
girls knocked back half a glass of whisky each. Talk went on 
amongst the girls on one side, in Russian, and amongst the boys 
on the other, in English. More drinks were served. There was 
more talk, while the girls nudged each other and the lads laughed. 
There was a song or two but nothing more happened. The 
students, all nice young Englishmen, giggled and sal each other 
funny stories and looked embarrassed. The Russian girls got up 
and sat down, turned round and bent over to pick things up. 
Surely, they thought, the moment would soon arrive when some- 
body would upset the table. There would be a crash of breaking 
glass, the light would be switched off and they would fcel themselves 
gripped by sturdy male muscles. They would scream a bit and 
kick and so on—but nothing happened. The students just went 
on giggling. It was too much. The Moscovites arose in rage, 
said they had been grossly insulted, threatened to send a special 
complaint to Uncle Joe, and stamped out.’ 

‘Too bad,’ the colonel said. ‘But couldn’t anybody have 
done something for the sake of the entente with our gallant allies 
and all that?’ 

“No. You don’t expect South Kensington to understand 
Tsarskoe-Selo.’ 

‘Then it means another war, I suppose.’ 

“Yes, unless they go back to their steppes peaceably.’ 

‘Certainly nobody wants to fight them.’ 

‘But what about their concentration camps, their shootings, 
their Belsens? Are we going to shut our eyes to all that as we 
did to Hitler’s and comfort ourselves with another “ peace in our 
time ”’ bit of wishful ing ?” 
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“I wouldn’t be surprised,’ he said. ‘The English aren’t really 
Europeans, you know, and if I make any bet it is that there won't 
be another war just now, and when it does come it will be quite 
different then from anything we can imagine now. If it comes 
to a matter of a world state being the only solution, the war will 
be fought for the mastery of the world, and then if you like it 
will be a total war.’ 

He drove me home in his jeep through the warm night air. 
He was a very unusual closet: 


A few days later there was a ceremony. The last hut in the 
Horror Camp was burnt down. 

It was a lowering afternoon with dark heavy clouds hanging 
low above the pine trees. 

We trooped down to the camp and found there a great con- 
course of people. In front the British troops were lined up before 
a long black hut upon one end of which they’d painted an effigy 
of Hitler, and there was a platform on which stood the brigadier 
and two or more colonels. Behind was gathered a great crowd 
of internees who were well enough to walk, members of the 
Red Cross and others. 

My fricnd of the previous evening read out a short, eloquent 
aan Then from one side there was a roaring hiss and a flame- 
thrower hurled its awful fire and struck the hut. It burst into 
wild flames which ht up the scene with terrfying clarity. Hitler 
disintegrated, and as he went up in smoke we remembered that 
the main thoroughfare in Belsen had been called the Adolf Hitler 
Strasse. Soon all was ashes. The soldiers marched away. The 
crowd walked off. It rained. We stood for one moment more 
and looked about the desolate spot, seeing the charred remnants 
of the huts where typhus had raged and men and women had 
suffered so that none will ever tell of the torment there. We 
saw the tall gallows beyond the water-tank against the grey, sad 
sky. We saw the mounds where lay more than thirty tho 
dead, we saw that fearful pile of shoes. We felt the awful evil 
of that place around us as we stood there, and then we came silently 
away back to where the remnant of the people were now coming 
back to life upon an earth in which most had no home left, many 
no country and few any chance of ever finding content or peace 


again. 
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It seemed to us the devil smiled, then, and seemed to say, ‘I 
am stronger, more personal and more fearful than you thought 
possible in your little sheltered lives and bourgeois homes. You 
thought Apollyon was a myth, a faéry tale of misty, ancient days 
when men superstitious minds and didn’t know about modern 
science, progress and motor-cars. Well, I hope I’ve shown you 
otherwise. Now go home and deny me if you can, forget Bclsen, 
hate for a time, take a little bloody revenge and then go back 
and gradually begin to feel it wasn’t true. You'll soon believe 
that even what you saw was propaganda, when you’re not believed 
at home. Then when again the world is lulled with its own 
petty round, I'll give you another taste of what I can do when 
men give me their souls.’ 


Quite unexpectedly one day the Old Vic Company turned 
up at Belsen and played for us. Never were players more welcome 
than they, and what a company they were! They played for us 
‘Arms and the Man’, that piece which Shaw wrote long ago 
and which is perhaps the best stage play that has ever been written. 
Ralph Richardson was the best ‘Chocolate Soldier’ of all time, 
Laurence Olivier played Sergius with complete abandon and 
enjoyed himself, making us howl with joy. Joyce Redman as 
Luca and Margaret Leighton as Catherine were perfectly cast, and 
then we had Sybil Thorndyke to complete the whole, playing the 
mother as only she can play. 

When it was over we drove them back to Hamburg, where 
they had to go again that evening. 

They had seen a little of the camp, and dramatizing themselves, 
as all stage people do, they behaved to us as if we were people 
of importance. We on the other hand regarded them wath awe, 
as all men do those whose names continually appear in Tatler or 
Sketch, imagining that the actor who plays a silica or a loving 
role upon the stage is gallant and loving himself. 

In Hamburg i theatre still stood m a city which had been 
two-thirds destroyed and looked almost more terrible than any- 
thing we had seen elsewhere. It was very strange to come into 
this famous German city and find oneself sitting in the front row 
of the stalls, amidst an audience completely composed of British 
soldiers, watching “Peer Gynt’ being played with the greatest 
artistry, stage craft and distinction. Indeed, as we watched, we 
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forgot Belsen and where we were and what we had been doing. 
We forgot yesterday and to-morrow and only remembered that 
we heard Grieg’s music and saw Solveig played by Joyce with 
more entrancing grace than perhaps at any other time. 

* Peer Gynt’ is just the opposite to “ Arms and the Man’, being 
no play at all. No producer has ever managed to find a satis- 
factory second act out of its welter of little scenes. At places 
Ibsen gets bitter and almost a little cheap, and the more it is played 
up, the worse these lapses seem. Ralph Richardson played Gynt 
with great distinction, but tended to get lost down these cul-de-sacs, 
so that it wasn’t till the last act when Olivier appeared, for one 
brief moment, as the button moulder, that the play rose again to 
its real height. 

When it was over Joyce and Dame Sybil entertained the members 
of the Belsen Red Cross as if they had been distinguished visitors, 
so that all felt their spirits rise. They loved being told that they 
had served the world well by all they’d done in the Horror days. 
It was a sparkling moment. 

Then close on midnight we drove back. We sat crowded in 
the front of our ambulances, while the drivers sought to find a 
way out of the ruined city. The streets were lit only by a crescent 
moon. It shed a faint light on rubble heaps and shadowed, tall, 
blackened, irregular walls that stretched accusing fingers at their 
enemy, the sky. It was beautiful, terrible, and moving beyond words. 

“I can’t bear it,’ Han said, hiding her face in her hands. 

But I, now hating fiercely the Germans for the little, broken 
bodies of the children who had died, looked at their air-sacked 
city calmly without emotion of sorrow or regret. Indeed, I must 
record it now, at that moment I felt glad that these people who 
had called up the devil had suffered, suffered, suffered. . . . 


It was a particularly busy morning in the Children’s Hospital. 
MacClancy and Jean Moerman were tuberculin-testing the children 
from the © well block’ who were lined up in the main corridor, 
swaiting their turn, very noisy and difficult to keep together. More 
mothers than usual seemed to have got 1n, all of them waiting to 
talk to me about their children in different languages I didn’t 
understand, while I was trying to examine three children who 
had just been admitted. Han was besieged in her little office by 
a mob of relations who wanted to go to Sweden. It had become 
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known that the Swedes had made a general offer to take all the 
sick from Belsen into their country. They said that their gencral 
policy would be to ‘keep families to mm be ’, Hence, if a sick 
child was being taken the mother could go as well and any other 
well children in the same family. If both parents were dead and 
if an aunt was actually acting as mother, she would be permitted 
to go, but uncles and other relatives could not be considered. This 
ruling resulted in the creation of thousands of aunts, genuine and 
imaginary, who came claiming the most profound affection for 
every orphan child we had. They eae | in Polish ; they wept 
in Hungarian ; they howled m Roumanian and all spoke together 
in a sort of German. Han sat in her office and coped with them. 
What she said nobody knew. Sometimes she appeared to be in 
a howling rage, sometimes sweet as honey. Sometimes she 
shouted at them, sometimes she wept with them. Somchow, 
some way, she seemed to satisfy them, while at the same time 
continually rushing out to help the rest of us when we got out 
of depth, linguistically. MacClancy would find a child whose 
name had been spelt in three different ways (how it sounded to 
an English, German and Polish ear). He would yell ‘Han!’ She 
would come along, spell 1t right for him and tear up two cards. 

I would find a boy with pleurisy, whom I had put to bed the 
day before, now just returning from a bicycle ride. “Han !’ I'd 
roar down the corridor. Han would appear, followed by three 
mothers wanting to know something ; another would stop her, 
the tears pouring down her face. “No, Frau Wolkowicz, Han 
would say. ‘It’s all mght. When the doctor said she was positive 
he didn’t mean she had got tuberculosis. No, it’s all right. She’s 
perfectly well’ (that took a long tame in whatever language they 
were speaking). Finally she would get to me and I would say 
to her, ‘ Tell Joey, here, that I won’t have it. If he docsn’t stay in 
bed PU, Pil. . .°—I never could think of what I'd do but it didn’t 
matter. Han would, say ‘ Sofort ins Bett, oder du bekommst kein 
Essen mehr,’ or something else in some other language and Joey 
would slink back to bed for a time. 

On this particular morning in early July life was very true to 
form and pandemonium reigned in the main corridor. There was 
a larger mob than usual and we were all very busy. As I came 
out of a ward into the main corridor I saw Captain Nikola, the 
Czech liaison officer, forging through a mob of Czech children, 
all asking questions at once. He saw me; an infectious, under-~ 
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standing smile lit up his tanned, rather weary face ; we approached 
slowly through the crowd. 

‘You want me?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, for a moment please,’ he said. 

I looked round desperately. I saw the door of a ward which 
we always kept shut. In it were the dying children. 

“Come in here.’ I opened the door and we slid through, 
shutting it against the mob firmly behind us. Nikola looked at 
me with a questioning smile, as he spoke : 

*There’s a train going home to Prague in two days’ time and 
we're planning to take fifteen hundred of our people from here. 
It’s not a very good train, straw and cattle trucks mostly, and I 
was wondering about the women and children, particularly those 
sick children,’ he glanced behind him. ‘ The ones not on the list 
for Sweden.’ 

* They’re not on the list as you know,’ I said, * because they’re 
going to die.’ 

‘I know,’ he said, ‘ but .. .’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘It’s terrible to let them die in Belsen, but you 
know the Mil. Gov. rule about dying cases only going by aeroplane 
or hospital train !’ 

“I thought,’ he said, * that anyway we'd send the well women 
and children in a bus, but without a doctor even that is perhaps 
rather ...’ There he stood, his head a little on one side, hus 
eyes questioning.— Why not, why not take some ambulances, look 
after the bus load, go to Czecho-Slovakia, to Prague, and bring 
these people home? Bring Marianna and Ludmilla and Jurai home, 
away from Belsen, and let them die in their own land and take 
some of the children whose mothers had turned up there—bring 
them all home. When I looked up Nikola was smuling. 

* All right,’ I said. “When do we start ?’ 

‘To-morrow morning early ?’ he queried. ‘If you started at 
four in the morning you'd get over the border before mghtfall 
. . . probably 2?” 

“If ad, started at 4 anu I said. * oe can't, you know, 
Vv w How many did you sa together—cighty-five 
cede and children, sires of fits peed sick Ore Peacipe stay 
* Well, go and get on with your end,’ I said. ‘I'll see what I can 
do about ambulances. We'll need two at least.’ He smiled again, 
a slow smile, and went. 


* Han,’ I shouted. 
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* Hello,’ she said. She was standing almost beside me but I 
hadn’t seen her in the mob. 

* Oh, there you are. Captain Nikola wants us to go to Prague 
in the morning and bring a big Czech party home. They’re 
taking a cslessl bus and he wants us to bring Ludmilla, Marianna 
and their mothers in two ambulances and some others. Can we 
do it? Will you come ?’ 

“WillI come?’ Her eyes shone—off to Prague in the morning 
—Prague, the most beautiful city in Europe— going places’ was 
perhaps her weakness.—Say to her come to the North Pole at 
two-thirty and she would be there, dressed correctly for the 
occasion, skis and all. 

We drove away the mob and began to prepare our plans. We 
were taking Ludmilla and Mrs. Rosenwasser, Marianna and Mrs. 
Baumohl. Whoelse? Immi, of course, Immi who had half'a pint 
of Irish blood in his veins. Terka, his half-sister would look after 
him, and then Eva, his little sister, must come. What about Alice ? 
Her mother had been heard of in Prague last week—yes, we must 
take her. And Jurai, what about him? His pleurisy was very 
bad and what about the lung bencath it? He might die on the 
way. He looked at us with dog-like devotion, his eyes following 
us. ‘° He has nobody left in all the world,’ Han said. “We just 
can't leave him behind to die here in Belsen alone, we can’t.’ He 
was put on the list. Then in burst Hermina and Luba. They were 
both howling, the tears pouring down their faces. Hermina said 
Nikola had told her she was to come too. Luba said she couldn't 
live without Hermina ; they wept and howled. When the storm 
had subsided it was arranged that Hermina should come in the 
ambulances with us as interpreter, as she spoke Russian. Her 
new title immediately cheered her up. She strutted off. Luba 
followed, her face one gloomy pout. 

Well, what now ? 

Ambulances, drivers, food ? 

I rang up Goodhind, our transport officer. The great thing 
about ind was that he’d known all his life he was born 
for greater things, so the more you asked him and the more absurd 
it was, the more he responded. If you asked him to get you 
some petrol or to see why your D.K.W. would only go bac ds 
he would show absolutely no interest, or just say grandly something 
about German gears being queer and that sort of thing quite 


ordinary. 
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‘Where did you say?’ he said. 

* Better say Pilsen,’ I said. ‘If we say Prague, Mil. Gov. will 
start talking about the Russian zone.’ 

* Quite all right, Pll let you have Lawrence, our most reliable 
driver-mechanic. And then one of our new ambulances the Girl 
Guides have just brought up.’ 

* Girl Guides ?’ 

*That’s all right, they’re all men.’ 

“I don’t see it.’ 

‘The drivers.’ 

‘Then why are the drivers with the Boy Scouts all 
women ?’ 

‘Must have got mixed up, I suppose.’ 

I rang off. ‘Seemed pleased,’ I said to Han. ‘* Food—well 
now, that is a problem. They'll issue us with “hard rations ”’, 
which means nothing you can possibly eat by itself on the journey. 
Red Cross parcels—that’s it—let’s take every sort of Red Cross 
sabe British, Canadian, and American—better take at least one 
each. 

“For us, or the whole lot in the bus 2?’ she asked. 

©The whole lot 1f we can fit em in, ’cos they'll only get hard 
rations, too, if they get that, which isn’t likely, not by to-morrow 
morning.’ 

* All right.’ 

The telephone rang. It made noises in some unknown language. 
I handed the receiver to Han. A message came from Nikola— 
the bus can’t start before 9 a.m. 

* All right, then, let’s have the ambulances ready by eight.’ 


We separated on our various missions. 


For some weeks now MacClancy and I had been living with 
Captain Lindley in a little house of our own. We had a number 
of Hungarians who cooked for us and generally looked after us. 
They were part of the Hungarian Regiment which had been left 
behind by the Wehrmacht. It was difficult to regard them as 
real prisoners of war. True, quite a lot of them had behaved as 
brutal guards to the prisoners before the liberation, but the majority 
were poor peasant conscripts from the plains of Hungary, who 
didn’t really know what it was all about. One day somebody 
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who knew their language told us of a conversation he had heard 
round one of their camp fires. 
‘During my lifetime,’ an elderly Puszta soldier had said, ‘I 


have been crying “Long live Francis Joseph”’ . . . ““ Long live 
Count Kardlyi’”’ . . . “‘ Long live Béla Kun”. . . “Long live 
Horthy”’ . . . “Long live Hitler”’—to-day I cry “ Long live 


Stalin *’. Good Lord, when shall I be allowed to cry “ Long 
live Myself”’ ?’ 

The Hungarian Regiment depended for its transport on its 
own horses, possessing some two hundred. Among these were 
a number of officers’ chargers, beautiful thoroughbred creatures 
used to galloping across the open plains of ther own country. 
We had established friendly relations with the Hungarian stable, 
which was situated behind Captain Lindley’s store and for some 
time past we had succeeded in getting horses brought round every 
morning at 7a.m. However late we were to bed the night before, 
however tired or overworked we were, we always tumbled out 
of bed when they arrived and had a gallop through the woods, 
around or across the open space behind the camp or over the fields 
on paths between the rising crops. These mornings were almost 
perfect from the male pomt of view. The horses were fast and 
moved beautifully. The sun shone most mornings and the woods 
sparkled with dew. We returned sweating, had a hot shower and 
breakfast and were ready for work by nine, feeling fit and alive. 

On the morning following our encounter with Captain Nikola 
I was awakened by one of the Hungarians shaking me. He said, 
*‘ Bandergoose Prima,’ and pointed to the door. This meant that 
my horse was balan, Jeanie soute I jumped out of bed and 
started pulling on my things before I remembered we were starting 
off for Prague that morning. Then I looked at my watch. It 
was still early—why not ? it would freshen me up for the long drive. 
I dressed quickly, ran downstairs and mounted. We rode out 
through the black wood to the west of the camp where the German 
ammunition dump had been and where the ground was still strewn 
with shells, hand-grenades and bombs of all sizes. The wind was 
westerly and soft as it touched my cheek, like the winds that blow 
in from the Atlantic, sad, soft winds that make men sigh. Half- 
dreaming as I rode, I saw the waves break on some long, lonely 
strand, their manes blown back as they came rolling in. Bander- 
goose stumbled. I saw a loose grenade upon the ground and 
remembered—Belsen, then Prague and what the day held for us. 
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I wheeled around and galloped back, changed quickly and went 


down to see if all was ready. 

Nothing was ready. 

Tildesley, the Girl Guide, who didn’t know his way about the 
camp, having only arrived two days before, was somewhere driving 
frantically up and down, looking for supplies, getting water and 
petrol. Lawrence had gone on to the Children’s Hospital where 
all was in an uproar. The Sister-in-charge, not the Sparrow, said, 
as sisters always do, that nobody had told her anything. The 
children were not dressed. Their clothes had not even arrived. 
Mrs. Rosenwasser, all dressed in black, had got two sacks and a 
suitcase bulging with loot. Han was there. I looked at her face 
and went away quickly—better leave the women to their women’s 
work I thought weakly. At nine o'clock sharp Nikola had said 
we were to move off. It was now nine-thirty. I hurried up to 
the rendezvous, ready to explain our delay with this and that 
excuse. But when I reached the square upon which stood the 
bus before the Czech Head-Quarters I was met with the wildest 
confusion. The bus, itself the largest, longest bus that was ever 
made, was still only half full. In its doorway were jammed two 
large Jewish ladies, each carrying a vast valise and dragging a 
howling infant by the other hand. The driver stood inside and. 
shoated endlessly. Round about were piles and piles of brown- 
paper parcels, sacks, suitcases all tied up with string and breaking 
loose. The misty morning had now turned grey and heavy drops 
of rain were beginning to fall. Shouts, tears, farewells, embraces 
were going on allround. The only thing the scene lacks, I thought, 
is barking dogs. 

Nikola forced a passage to me, he was still smiling. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said. ‘There is a little difficulty over their 
things. You see they want to bring all “their stuff’’—I think 
you call it “ stuff ’’°——' 

* Stuff is all right,’ I said. 

: With them and they have collected quite a lot.’ 

“Yes,” I said. ‘Collected quite a lot, I see. 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘we will require another lorry for their 
baggage, don’t you ?’ 

: al I one ere a ee 

A lorry was brought. It looked a v ressing vehicle tied 
up ies ope and are of broken boa as 

“We have no petrol, its driver said. 
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* That is also our problem,’ Nikola said. ‘ They said “ Go” 
but they did not give us the gas. Could you 2’ 

I wrote something on a piece of paper. A chit is the Army 
term. It doesn’t matter much what it says or who signs it, but 
nobody will do anything without a chit, preferably stamped. The 
stamp doesn’t matter, any old stamp is satisfactory, or ‘ fair enough’, 
as the phrase is. I now just wrote ‘ Please fill up’ on a bit of an 
envelope, stamped it with the Red Cross stamp and put my illegible 
signature below it. The driver took it away and came back with 
a full tank five minutes later. 

The ‘ stuff’ was piled into the lorry. The women and children 
pushed into the bus till it contained sixty-five persons. All the 
windows were firmly closed. I got in to speak to the driver. 
The smell of the air was frightful. He was just a motor driver 
as opposed to horse driver. He was small, tough, knock-kneed 
and covered with motor grease. I spoke to him about routes and 
maps. He shook his head. He merely drove, he gave me to 
understand, just drove, maps and things didn’t mean a thing to 
him. Tell him the way and he'd drive. He pointed to a sad- 
looking man in a black felt hat and called him the ‘ commander 
of the bus’. The latter came forward very politely and bowed. 
I explaimed that I had been told to follow a certain route which 
I indicated on a map and suggested that the bus should go first, 
as 1t was the slowest. He didn’t understand a word I said but told 
me his wife and child had diarrhoea. 

“Where are they ?’ I said. He pointed sadly to the interior 
of the bus. 

At this moment our ambulances drove up. They were very 
late. They were, however, packed with food, petrol, and children, 
sick and well. Hermina was singing, though the tears still streamed 
down her face. Han jumped out and came up to us. At the 
same moment Nikola came forward, conducting a tall, highly 
painted, dark-haired lady with tragic eyes and long tapering fingers 
covered with rings. 

* May I introduce Doctor X. ?” he said.“ She knows the way. 
She help. 1 am sorry,’ he said, “ but she joined just now.’ 

I didn’t know then why he was sorry. I knew later. She 
took my hand and held it for a long time. 

“I can never thank you,’ she said. 

She took Han’s hand and held it for a long time, too, and 
gazed steadfastly into Han’s blue eyes, exclaiming : 
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“We shall be friends for ever.—I know the way,’ she said. 
‘I know the Russians—give me,’ she seized my map, “I lead.’ 
The bus started up. The ambulances followed. As we set off 


it began to rain in earnest. 


CHAPTER NINE 
CZECH JOURNEY 


LAWRENCE drove the first ambulance and Han and I sat in 
front beside him. Inside our ambulance were the two sick girls, 
Ludmilla and Marianna, and their mothers. Behind came Tildesley 
with Hermina and the rest, including Jurai who lay on a stretcher 
propped up as comfortably as possible. There was no vacant space 
anywhere, every inch of room being filled with Red Cross parcels 
and supplies of all kinds. 

The start had been too much for us. At first we drove quite 
silently, not even daring to think of what lay before us. 

At Celle, the first town we met, our silence was broken sud- 
denly. Two of our Belgian medical students, out on a spree, 
hailed us. 

“Hh,” they shouted, ‘give us a lift. Going to Belsen ?’ 

‘No,’ Lawrence growled, ‘ Czecho-Slovakia.’ 

We all burst out laughing at once, and from now on the three 
of us were partners in the strangest adventure of our lives. 

Out of Celle the bus put on speed and almost disappeared in 
its own cloud of splashing mud. 

‘Your painted lady seems to have the bit ’tween her teeth,’ 
I said to Han. 

‘Your lady, not mine!’ she replied. 

* Anyway, how can you have a bit in a bus ?’ Lawrence said. 
"She ain’t on the right road. It seems to me she’s headin’ for 
Moscow. There was nothing to be done, however. We splashed 
after the bus. Hooting did no good. They took no notice and 
it was impossible to pass as the bus filled up the whole road. After 
some hours we halted suddenly. We got out. In front of the 
bus was an enormous hole and beyond the remnants of a bridge 
across a formidable-looking ship canal. 

‘Well, what now ?’ we all asked. 

e ‘He will turn,’ our painted guide said, pointing to the Czech 
ver. 

“Even a worm,’ Lawrence murmured, but turn the driver did, 
worm or not. At one moment it appeared as if both ends of the 
bus were in the air as it stood at right angles across the road. But 
some way or another it turned round. 
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This little mishap had only hardened our guide’s resolve. For 
now time really pressed. We must cross through the Russian 
lines if we were to get through by nightfall. It was the only 
thing to do. So off she went again and led us without pause to 
Helmstedt on the Reichsautobahn to Berlin. A mile outside the 
town we saw a crowd of people by the road. Beyond them two 
sets of coloured poles blocked the way. We drew up. This was 
the line between East and West, between Zhukov and Mont- 
gomery, between the Green Howards and the Russian soldiery. 

I produced our papers. ‘* You can try if you hke,’ the British 
officer said, jerking Fis thumb at the second barrier where a number 
of Russians stood, ‘ but I don’t think you'll get any change out 
of those boys.’ He was quite mght. A surly, unshaven Russian 
lieutenant looked at me with frank dishke. Our papers were in 
English. He couldn’t read English. He wouldn’t let us pass 
without instructions in Russian.—There was a Russian Com- 
mandant somewhere near Helmstedt. We'd better go and sec 
him. Perhaps he might help—the lieutenant walked away with 
his hands in his pockets. 

‘I thought so,’ the British officer said. “They won't let any- 
body past. Look at all those Poles.” He pointed to a crowd of 
some two hundred men on the road behind. ‘ They want to go 
home but these Johnnies won't let ’em pass. They've been here 
for three days.’ 

‘No good standing here,’ I said to Doctor X. 

‘No,’ she said. ‘ Next time you leave it to me—yes. I know 
these Russians. I’ve been there before,’ she smiled a knowing 
smile and slightly moved her hips. ‘They do not like your look, 
Doctor, too much hke an English officer.’ 

‘I thought they were our allies.’ She laughed at that a lot. 
We went back to the town of Helmstedt where we found the 
head-quarters of the Green Howards but not the Russian Com- 
mandant. We had a conference with everybody we could find, 
including a kind Mil. Gov. personage :—What were we to do? 
It was now four o’clock in the afternoon and we had supposed 
we would be able to cross the Czech border by midnight. But that 
was now three hundred miles away by the most direct route which 
went through the Russian lines. ere exactly was the border ? 
How far west did the Russian zone come? What other route 
was possible ?—Maps were produced and studied. All agreed on 
one point—that it was dangerous to go into the Russian zone. 
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‘You probably won’t get in, but if you do, you won’t get out,’ 
they said. ‘You'll always be kept waiting for six hours every 
time you're stopped. Everybody says that. It’s difficult to under- 
stand, but they seem to regard us as enemies and have orders to 
keep away from us and keep us away from them.’ 

Like non-fraternization.’ 

* Exactly.’ 

‘Well, what are we to do?’ 

*Go round their zone.’ 

* But that means going all round by Frankfurt, seven hundred 
miles, instead of three and a half.’—There seemed no other answer. 
They telephoned to their brigade hcad-quarters to ask the exact 
line of the border so that we might avoid Russian sahents. 

‘Have some tea, they said, “while the answer’s coming 
through.” They brought us into their mess and for half an hour 
we stayed amongst them. It seemed so strange to talk to men 
who understood not only what one said, but the inflexions of 
our voices. On hearing Han came from Amhem they crowded 
round, gave her eggs for tea and paid her compliments in the 
offhand English manner. 

For a moment we sat and talked and laughed as 1f at home. 
Then suddenly remembered the bus, our eighty-five Czech women 
and children, the painted lady and the journey before us. We 
rose hurriedly. They were very loath to let us go. The telephone 
rang; I went to it.—No, the bngadier didn't know any more 
than anyone else where the Russians were.—When I came back 
one of the captains had given Han a heavy package for his aunt 
in Rotterdam. I looked at it menacingly for 2 moment and then 
relaxed. Why not a package for Rotterdam, even if we were 
going to Prague? The whole thing was crazy anyway. 

Now we wheeled about and set off south-west through Bruns- 
wick, heading for Frankfurt, as a distant goal. We drove and 
drove, but soon the urgent necessities of human life began to 
beset us, bodies must be filled, and emptied, too, and slecp will 
come whatever the spirit wills. But where to find a lodging for 
the night ?—that was the problem. Brunswick was but a battcred 
shell and all accounts of Kassel were of hideous ruin there. Our 
ambulance now drove in front. I had retrieved the map. On 
it we saw marked the town of Gottingen and thought that 1t might 
be intact, being a university city. Finally we decided to stop 
there for the night, if possible. But our progress was slow. It 
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was necessary to stop at frequent intervals to relieve the needs of 
our passengers, for many were still only convalescent from their 
imprisonment and had incipient dysentery. It was not therefore 
till after dark, at 11 p.m. to be exact, that we reached the 
town. There was not a light in the blacked-out streets. Our 
head-lights were very indifferent. We groped about, asking the 
way to the Town Major. At last we reached his head-quarters 
in the City Hall and dismounted stiffly from our hard seats. No 
light showed. I climbed the stone steps and beat upon a massive 
oaken door. After some time I heard the noise of army boots 
upon a stone floor within, and the heavy door swung back, silhouet- 
ting a soldier against a distant light. 

“What is it now ?” he asked. 

‘I’ve eighty-five Czech women and children outside, from 
Belsen,’ I said. ‘I want billets for the night.’ 

* Well now, is that so?’ said the soldier. ‘ Will yer come in, 
sur?’ 

*I will,’ I said, entering a large stone-floored hall. ‘I suppose 
I'd better rig the Town Major.’ 

* Major Murphy, is it?’ said he. ‘ Because if it is, yer can’t ; 
he’s at a dance. 

The accent was unmistakable. 

‘What's your name 2’ I said. 

* Finegan, he said. 

“And where do you come from ?’ I said. 

* Enniscorthy,’ he said. 

‘And Major Murphy ?’ I said. 

‘Bray,’ he said. 

‘Well now,’ I said, ‘I’m very glad to see you, Finegan. As 
you have fae, gathered were in a bit of trouble with all 
these Czechs.’ 

‘You would be,’ Finegan said. 

“Suppose you were to ring up the Burgomaster now,’ I said. 

“I can’t speak German, sir, and the yoke in beyond is the quaire 
one to get a number on,’ he said. 

‘Oh, Miss Hogerzeil will deal with the Burgomaster, she’s 
good a chr waar I = ae 

‘She wo .” Fin said, looking at Han appraisingly. 

* Well now,’ I said, Fill you get us the Benga Hien a aod 
man ?’ 

“Tl try, sir,’ said Finegan. 
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By this time we had reached an office in a side room. In it 
was a machine that looked a little like an organ. It was a German 
switchboard. 

Finegan sat down in front of it and began to push up one lever 
and down the next. There were four different kinds of little 
coloured lights, which came on or went off, correlating with different 
sorts of electrical noises. He tried first one combination and then 
another. I heard him muttering to himself, ‘I'll put ’em all up. 
No I won't, I'll put that one down and this one up. Now that’s 
it. No it isn’t.’ After some time another private soldier joined 
us. He was from Camberwell in south-east London. 

*’Ere, give us a try, Paddy, can’t yer?’ he interposed. The 
game went on for some time, the two of them playing together 
or against each other. 

‘This is the bloodiest yoke I’ve ever struck,’ Finegan finally 
exclaimed. ‘I was sure I had 1t this afternoon when that German 
showed us the works.’ 

For half an hour we all worked at it. Suddenly it spoke to 
us in German. 

* Will yer hold on ?’ Finegan said down the line to the German 
voice. “Hold on a second, can’t yer?’ he added irritably as the 
voice continued at the other end. He handed the receiver to Han 
as if 1t was hot iron. Then began a dialogue. Every now and 
then she would say wearily : 

“It’s no good. He says the town’s full up with refugees from 
the Rhineland, and D.P.s, and that the British Army has the rest.’ 

* Tell him he must,’ said Finegan. 

“I told him more than that,’ she said as she hung up the receiver. 
“Now oughtn’t we to do something about Major Murphy ?’ 
I said. 

“Not at all,” said Finegan. ‘I'll fix him to-morrow.’ 

Almost immediately two German policemen appeared, clicked 
heels and saluted. They said that there was room in a certain 
hostel which was said to be closed for reasons of lack of staff. 

All this had taken about an hour, but when we got outside we 
found them all waiting quite patiently in the bus. These people 
were extraordinarily good waiters. They'd been waiting so long 
that an hour or so made no difference, I suppose. Time didn't 
matter to them and what was acute discomfort to us was luxury 
tothem. They had been in that bus now for twelve hours. Most 
of the children had been sick in it. Food and garlic had been 
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dropped on the floor and stood on. The ordinary human smell 
by itself was almost too much to be borne. But there they all 
were sitting in the bus with the windows closed, contentedly, 
trustingly, and not in the least maddened by exhaustion or each 
other, as any one of us would have been. 

The German police knocked up the people of the guest-house 
ruthlessly with noisy knocks and kicks. The latter stood the siege 
for some time but at last submitted and opened the door. In 
poured the contents of the bus, headed by Mrs. Rosenwasser, 
carrying an empty sack. The guest-house had a huge hall at the 
back, apparently exactly designed for this sort of thing. There 
were enough bunks for every one. 

First we got them settled. Then we got them a meal. There 
were a number of German women in the place and one little 
shrunken man. The house contained a most efficient kitchen 
which we invaded. Hermina immediately took charge. She 
opened parcels, found tin openers and in an extraordinarily short 
time had hot soup, milk, slices of bread and butter with jam 
spread thick, ham or rather Spam, bully beef, creamed rice, pine- 
apple, carried round on trays, followed by sulphaguanadine tablets 
for those with diarrhoea. While this was going on the woman 
of the house took me aside. I told her who these people were 
and why they were there. She looked at me with understanding 
and took me to her own room. There she showed me three 
photographs :—the first, her husband, ‘ Stalingrad,’ she said ; the 
second, her brother, ‘ Leningrad,’ she said ; the third, her father 
—she pointed to the sky above us—‘ All gone, all dead,’ she 
Pat} and turning again said half to herself, half to me, * This 
Hitler-———’ 

The noise in the kitchen was terrific. There was already a 
black market going on in tins pinched from the parcels. Things 
went rapidly in and out of Mrs. Rosenwasser’s sack. 

* They make me so furious,’ Han said, ‘the way they pinch. 
Look at Mrs. Rosenwasser there, she’s pinching your knife 17. 
“No you don’t,’ I shouted. Mrs. Rosenwasser, caught in the act 
of slipping the knife into her sack, came waddling up. 

‘Ive found your knife,’ she said, handing it to me. 

“You sure have, ma’am,’ I said. ‘Now will you get to hell 
out of this before I...” Mrs. Rosenwasser, not understanding 
a word, thanked me kindly and trotted off with her sack. Then 
they got round the German woman and told her who they were 
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and said that all Germans came from hell, though she cried she 
had not heard of Belsen or such things. 

We had left the door open as food was being brought out to 
Jurai, Ludmilla and Marianna whom we had left to sleep in the 
ambulances, as the air was fresher there. Through the door now 
came in three Canadian soldiers— the worse for drink ’—the phrase 
that Lawrence used. 

“Is this a dance?” they cried. ‘We'd like to join in.’ 

“Get out,’ I shouted. ‘Get out, you... !’ 

The centre one, being more drunk than the rest, still came on 
unsteadily, a silly look upon his face, and caught Mrs. Rosenwasser 
by the arm. 

“Get out of this,’ I bawled, then saw Private Finegan standing 
in the hall and the two German policemen still at attention by the 
door, because I’d forgotten to tell them to stand at case. 

* Throw these idiots out, Finegan,’ I said, * and take those boys 
away.” He did. 

When all were fed at last and in their bunks we walked down 
and looked at them, our charges, sleeping there. They trusted 
us, so simply. We looked upon their huddled forms—mothers 
clasping their children m their arms, women lying sleepin 
alone, and here and there a couple together, all aslecp an ali 
content. 

Then we went back into the bar room. It was 2a.m. There 
Lawrence, Tildesley and I spread out our valises on the floor. 
Han found a sort of sofa in the snug. We lay down and fell 
asleep instantly. 

In the morning we set out again and soon came into the Ameri- 
can zone. Here all was different. Nobody walked. All were 
carried in monstrous trucks that crashed along at fifty mules an 
hour. All were young swarthy men of twenty-five or thereabouts, 
strong, with good feeding in and behind them for generations. 
They laughed and sang as they drove or cursed with awful male 
curses. They seemed to find us an enormous joke and waved, 
shouted or blew kisses to the girls. Then there were enormous 
tanks, great ‘ long toms ’ and miles of gas wagons driven by Negroes 
laughing and singing also. The strength of this young manhood 
of the Americas was overpowering. It seemed to us the world 
was theirs. That is, if they wanted it. But did they? They 
drank in the summer air and laughed, real carefree laughter. This 
Central Europe was a mighty joke to them. They didn’t know 
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le ? 
pel, what the hell!” they shouted as they thundered by. 

‘We came to Kassel and found one house standing and in it 
an American Mil. Gov. officer. We asked him where the Russian 
border was. He said he didn’t know (or care, we fancied, either). 

Kassel had been slain dead, killed beyond repair. Never, never 
in our lives had we seen such a frightful sight. The bomb craters 
were great pits like the Belsen graves. The houses were torn out 
of all meaning by the blast or just weren’t there. The wires were 
down, the bridges blown, the streets were almost impassable. 
Kassel had got in the way. These men from the western world 
had just blown it aside and left it there to die. 

Later, along the autobahn three sergeants in a jeep joined us 
at lunch. They talked of Jersey City, the Yale Bowl and Long 
Island Sound in the sun, and were very friendly and kind to the 
children and gave us Chesterfield cigarettes and chocolate. 

Our road, a splendid autobahn, now began to mount into high 
wooded country. Here were miles and mules of real forest. 
Sometimes we saw a vast factory, hidden among the trees, with 
queer silent smokeless stacks. The trees had black trunks that 
made us remember the dark spirits of the Germanic myths. I 
did not like these foothills of the Harz. The forest trees shone 
many tints of green, clearings showed the gold of ripening corn 
and the distances were blue as any Irish vale. Yet they were 
foreign to my sight and seemed to trouble my mind in some 
unconscious way. 

The bus now showed signs of what, in any other vehicle, would 
have been called engine trouble. Her little driver, however, refused 
to entertain such doubts. When she emitted vast clouds of smoke 
from her exhaust he said this was due to too much lubricating oil 
in the petrol mixture. When she boiled, giving forth quantities 
of steam which swelled the billowing cloud, he pointed to the 
crowd inside, shrugging his shoulders, as much as to say, * You 
can’t blame her.’ 

She slowed down to twenty miles an hour along the flat. It 
was very hot. The children in our ambulances began to cry. 
Jurai complained of pain. He looked pale, drawn, and sweating. 
We sat with the map on our knees and calculated kilometres and 
time. At this rate we might well be two more nights upon the 
way. Could our sick children stand it? Would they die? Jurai 
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and Marianna were very near the end. The Czech border was 
still beyond our farthest imaginings. So at last we called a halt 
and held a conference. The sad ‘commander’ of the bus got 
down on to the road. The painted lady did the same, but now 
her tints were all subdued by the grey dust, which covered her 
clothes, her face and her hair. 

We explained to them our problem. If we drove on too 
slowly the children in the ambulances might die. But could we 
leave them and the bus? Would they be all right 2? Could they 
find the way ? Finally we decided to hurry on ahead. We wrote 
out the route for them, village and town. The sad commander 
grew sadder still, but only spoke of the diarrhoca. We gave him 
a lot of sulph adine and he thanked us very gratefully. Dr. X. 
seemed pleased. Her spirits rose when she realized that she would 
now be the bus’s sole guide. 

* She'll be off to have another crack at the Russians,’ Lawrence 
said, “just as soon as we round the bend.’ Then we said *‘ Good- 
bye’. We felt awful leaving them behind. We shook and shook 
their hands. Emotion overflowed and tears poured down. Dr. X. 
drew a diamond ring from her finger and gave it to Han. 

‘You must wear this ring for ever and ever and that will make 
a better woman of me,’ she said. 

They were standing a little way off. Han came up to me, 
holding the ring. 

* She’s given me this,’ she said. 

‘Well, give it back to her, she'll need it,’ I said. 

“I know, of course, but she says .. .’ 

* Give the bloody woman back her ring,’ I said, ‘or we'll . . . 

* Muss the bus,’ Lawrence added. 

Han went back. She put the ring upon the lady’s finger as 
if she was giving it to her, not refusing it. She then received a 
double kiss, broke away, and came running back to us. 

We all got in and started off. 

“It was paste,’ I said. 

‘No, pure diamonds and rubies,’ Han said, sadly viewing her 
long fingers. 

Once we had left the ‘ phantom bus’ behind our minds became 
free ; we sang, we laughed. Lawrence speeded up to sixty miles 
an hour on the autobahn. We reached Friedburg, skirted Frank- 
furt, passed through Hanau and Aschaffenburg and came at last 
to Wiirzburg, descending the gorge towards the bridge cautiously 
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as the road was broken by bomb craters. It was a beautiful summer 
evening and the wide river looked peaceful, the evening sun flashi 
from its mirror-like surface. Then we looked across at the town. 
It was ruined, completely ruined. We wiped our eyes and looked 
again. Yes, what we had seen was true. There across the bridge 
was a city in ruins without a single house intact as far as we could 
see. In the still evening light it looked like a photograph in the 
Illustrated London News. Yet it wasn’t. It was the actual old 
town of Wiirzburg—destroyed in 1945. We crossed the bridge 
and drove along a street between huge piles of bricks and mortar 
dust. We came to a cross-roads where stood a German policeman, 
immaculately dressed to his white skin gloves. He looked now 
as he must have a few months ago, when he waved on the lorries, 
grey cars and ambulances of the Wehrmacht. We stopped and 
asked him the way. He saluted, clicking his heels smartly, directed 
us faultlessly, saluted again and smiled pleasantly. He might have 
been one of our own men. His strange friendliness, standing there 
in the midst of his own ruined city, made the scene even more 
unreal, so that it was quite impossible even to imagine what the 
inhabitants of the place must be thinking. 

As we left the city we passed a group of noisy American soldiers 
who yelled to us. I couldn’t see properly what was going on 
behind, but the second ambulance seemed to get a specially friendly 
reception from the group as we passed. After about an hour 
Lawrence reported that he had not seen the second ambulance in 
his mirror tor some quarter of an hour. We stopped. There 
was no sign of them. They did not appear during the next five 
minutes so with some difficulty we turned about and went back 
to look for them. After about half a mile we found them. Ie 
was a somewhat ludicrous scene. Hermina and Mrs. Rosenwasser 
seemed to be prancing unsteadily on the road, doing a sort of 
dance with a bed-pan while Tildesley looked on severely, remem- 
bering the ten rules of the Girl Guides and feeling very uncom- 
fortable. 

‘I am zig-zag,’ Hermina said, and laughed silly and pushed 
Mrs. Rosenwasser, who staggered across the road. 

* Well, Tildesley,’ I said, “I'd be ashamed, that’s all I can say.’ 

“I couldn’t help it, sir,” he said miserably ; ‘those Americans 
in Wiirzburg threw a bottle of vodka into the back of the ambulance 
as we passed.’ 

We ruthlessly packed them back into the ambulance. While 
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doing so I had a look at Jurai. He was breathing fast and looked 
very pale with beads of sweat, blackened by dust, running down 
his poor bony face. He said his shoulder was paining him terribly. 
It was obvious that we must stop as soon as possifle and find a 
place where he could rest comfortably for the night and be washed. 
So now, as we drove on, we kept looking for some suitable place 
where we might put up for the night. The big towns all appeared 
to have been bombed out of existence, so we fle that some village 
would probably be our best chance. After about half an hour 
we saw one about a quarter of a mile away, which looked like 
a picture postcard or a stage setting. We turned off the main 
road and drove towards an arched gateway and ramparts broken 
by small towers with slits in them for bowmen in the ancient 

. We rumbled up the village street and stopped before a 
red-tiled, gabled, two-story house that looked on to the windin 
cobbled street. We knocked. A woman dressed in shabby black 
opened the door. We told her that we needed shelter for the 
night and why. She ran to fetch her husband, the burgomaster. 
Presently a thick-set strong-looking man approached, hostility in 
every movement. He had short hair set upright on a square head. 
His eyes were small, blue and hard. His mouth was drawn into 
a line hiding his lips, its corners were bent down. It was a face 
which Low had often drawn, the face that all men hate. There 
stood the bully, his cowering wife behind, and the villagers standing 
around well back. It was too like a caricature to be truc. We 
were too tired, too worried for Jurai, to play the part of conquerors. 
It was late. We were unarmed and alone. Han spoke a little 
diffidently :—we needed somewhere for the night. The children 
in our ambulances were very sick. We could not go on. Could 
we find room somewhere in the village for the mght ? 

‘No, absolutely no !’ His mouth closed tight. His eyes were 
like two little stones. 

No! one hundred Americans were being billeted there next 
day, the village was completely occupied getting ready for them. 
It couldn’t be done.—His face was hard, I hated him and then I 
remembered whom we carried in the ambulances. I remembered 
Belsen, Lublin, Auschwitz and all the rest. I thought of what these 
men had done to France, to Holland and, more frightful still, to 
the ‘ inferior ’ races of the East and to the Jews. And I remembered 
also their ways, their manners and their psychology. 

‘Tell him,’ I said, ‘ that I will send in an adverse report to Head- 
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Quarters.” I knew there was no Head-Quarters to whom to send 
a report of any kind, but I felt i¢ was worth a try. I looked 
threatening. As Han translated his expression changed from 
bullying arrogance to cringing fear. 

* Tell the Herr Commandant,’ he said, ‘ I have made a mistake, 
that I think we can find accommodation in a little inn I had for- 
gotten for a moment. You will excuse me while I run and see.’ 

‘Tell him,’ I said, sall playing the part, ‘I wouldn't stay now 
in his dirty village if he paid me ’—and to Lawrence, * Drive 
on. 

The burgomaster ran, his short legs working under him hurriedly, 
and reached the inn before we had tame to start. When we reached 
the place we found him there bowing, hat 1n hand, while before 
the Soot stood respectfully the innkeeper, his wife and two daughters 

bowing also. ‘Oh yes, there was room certainly,’ they said. 

We entered and found clean rooms and places for all. Some 
Poles appeared from a near-by Polish camp, wearing little red- 
and-white flags in their batisakols and asked if they could help. 
So with their aid we opened up the ambulances, got down the 
stretchers and carried the sick children mn. We were so used to 
skeletons for human bodies, to poor sunken eyes in drawn pale 
faces and arms and legs like sticks that we did not realize the 
impression we would make upon the crowd of villagers around. 
As the first child was lowered gently down a murmur rose, hands 
went up to mouths and people looked afraid. When Marianna’s 
stretcher passed and they saw the bandage round her head, all 
dusty now, her feverish eyes, her long hands plucking at the blanket 
covering her, they turned away, so fearful was the sight to them. 
One of the daughters of the house, who had a child about one 
year old, came up to me and said in haltung English : 

‘ Doctor, may I ask you who these children are and why they 
look so bad ?’ 

“These are Belsen children,’ I replied ; ‘we are taking them 
home to die in their own country.’ 

* From Belsen, did you say,’ she said, “ the concentration camp ?’ 

“Yes,’ I said. ‘This is what you Germans did to these Czech 
Jews, you dragged them from their homes, carried them away 
from Slovakia and locked them up in foul concentration camps.’ 

“But... but .. .” she cried, ‘we thought it was not true. 
Before the end of the war we did not know, we hadn’t heard, 
our men were sworn not to tell. We knew that these places were 
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terrible of course, but nothing more—and children . . . you believe 
me—no ?” 

I could say nothing. I just looked back at her to see if she 
was telling the truth. She scemed to be, I thought. 

* We thought what your wireless said lately was just propaganda. 
We did not chunk ... She covered up her face, and when once 
more I saw her eyes they were those of a stricken person. All 
was lost now. The fight they’d fought for the fatherland, the 
shattered towns, the millon graves, were all in vain. Now even 
their honour was gone. The cause they’d suffered for was no 
cause at all, but a horrible savage false reasoning that had lead 
straight on to death and shame. There was no more to be said. 
I could not comfort her. And while we stayed there and I met 
her on the stairs or in the hall, that awful look still stayed in her 
eyes, and I can see it now. 

She spoke some words to the other women and they began to 
help. They carried up hot water to wash the children, helped 
their mothers in every way they could, cooked a good meal and 
served us willingly. 

We sat late that might in the room below where meals and 
drinks were served. The company was very strange. At our 
table sat two Polish officers who fcared they'd never see their 
home again and spoke of Russia as of hell. They were simple 
honest Christian men without much guile. There was a little sad 
sallow man who sat apart, but came and joined us later. He told 
his story in a few words :—He was a Czech who had lived all 
his life in Brazil. He had married an Enghshwoman. They had 
been in a village—he jerked his thumb north-east. The Russians 
came. They raped his wife. His wife and he had escaped into 
the American zone. There an American surgeon had done an 
abortion on his wife-—The story didn’t sound hikely. But every- 
thing was so unreal to us by then that neither he nor his story 
seemed less or more so than the rest. In another corner sat a 
strong man, of about sgh we judged. He had a well-knit body 
with strong arms. His face was neither good nor bad, just an 
ordinary male face. They said he was an S.S. man. He watched 
us and we watched him, but that was all. His fate was not entwined 
in ours in any way, and so it didn’t matter. After a time I left 
the others and wandered up the street to the other gate and looked 
at the old walls against the starry sky. Here I was in Mainbernhcim, 
a village off the map, carrying the remnants of a few poor children’s 
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bodies back to their homes in Czecho-Slovakia to die! Why ? 
For what? What was I really doing there ?—I thought of Ireland 
and the Dublin crowd, now coming home on bicycles a Grafton 
Street after seeing a movie made in Hollywood.—Why was I 
here ? What was the meaning of it all ?—Then I saw the woman’s 
eyes again along with Jurai’s when the pain was bad, and walked 
back to the inn. 


Next moring we got up really early, before we were totally 
awake and set off towards Nuremberg and the Czech border. We 
were all half asleep as we drove through a fair, rolling country 
full of little villages with onion towers on every church. The 
dew was shining like a sheen on every blade of grass and the fields 
looked like silver fleeces in the rising sun. It was too early in 
the morning, we were too sleepy still to think clearly. It was 
just warm enough to let the air blow on our skins pleasantly. We 
sat, each alone within himself, Lawrence at the wheel, myself on 
the other side and Han on the lower seat between. I fell asleep 
or into a happy dreamless doze, closmg my eyes. Han did the 
same, then sank into a deeper sleep. Suddenly she awoke with 
a start and looking up saw me sleeping at one side and Lawrence 
also sleeping on the wheel. The road was straight, the ambulance 
ran on an even course, but there ahead the road bent to left, with 
a high wall round a churchyard skirting it. Han quickly shook 
Lawrence back into awareness, and his hands, with the customary 
reflex of long experience, controlled the wheel again and we rounded 
the bend without the slightest tremor. 

At Nuremberg we were again appalled at the destruction. 
The old city had Geen battered, its ramparts broken, its houses all 
burned or blown beyond repair. Our petrol tanks were low, 
so we drove out to the petrol dump, served by a large, fat, black 
American, who chewed an unlit cigar. He came from Texas. 
Behind the dump stood the great Reich Stadion where Hitler 
had reviewed his legions amid a blaze of flags. It was still standing, 
though it had been hit by blast and bombs. We were able to 
climb its stone steps to the rostrum where the Fiihrer had stood, 
his right hand raised, as they had marched past below. Mrs. 
Rosenwasser, Mrs. Baumdhl, and Terka with Immi in her arms, 
got out and also mounted the rostrum, and there they stood, these 
poor Czech Jews, on Hitler’s stand and looked across the grass 
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parade ground now cmpty, brown and seared. Then we stepped 
back to let them stand alone, so that the gods in heaven might 
see and have their joke upon mankind. 

Leaving Nuremberg we drove on towards a borderland of 
wild forest and mountain country, beautiful, but strange to our 
eyes. The woods were different from the German woods, less 
tended, taller and with more varied trees. The clearings had long 
waving grass, sometimes cut, with new hay piled in stacks. The 
people, like the country, too, looked strange, like Slavs, we thought, 
but not altogether Slavs, a mixed peasant people I supposed. But 
soon all thought became mere jolted words, because now we were 
on a frightful road. Its metalled surface was completely gone, 
except in small, hard islands, against which we struck with joimt- 
crippling violence. The rest was loose stones, holes or rocky 
foundation. 

The story of this road 1s bricfly told. Once it was as fair and 
smooth a road as any in the world. One day the remnant of the 
German army, falling back to the south before the Russian ad- 
vancing hordes, had heard that the Americans, driving up from the 
south, were in their rear. A rapid council was held, and turning 
around the Wehrmacht had raced away from the slowly advancing 
Russians, not halting till they mct the Americans. There they 
had surrendered formally m the correct manner, heel-clicking 
generals and all. But the Americans would have none of them :— 
* You were not fighting us,’ they had said, * go back and surrender 
to your proper foes.” Finding argument of no avail the Germans 
then turned about and drove back along these winding roads and 
offered their surrender to the Russians. The latter, however, had 
no great desire to be responsible for more German prisoners 
of war. ‘Go back,’ they said, ‘and persuade the Americans that 
you are their enemies,’ and then helped them on their way with 
heavy bursts of fire. Arrived once more at the American lines, 
all pride gone, run out of food, tattered and battered, jolted and 
nearly half dead the Germans prayed the Americans to take them 
in. But the Western men had come up through Austria, seen 
there the awful concentration camps and hated these Germans for 
their filthy ways. They showed no mercy. ‘Go back to Stalin,’ 

roared, ‘or we'll shoot you down. Get out, you bastards, 
and don’t come back again.’ 

So once more the weary convoys turned about ; hope gone, 
tired, broken, beaten they bumped back across this road, to hale 
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and wait before the Russian lines the pleasure of the Eastern 
men. 

This story has now become a legendary joke that Czechs often 
tell each other after dinner—the Hun army that surrendered four 
times and wasn’t wanted ! But we, as we passed along the broken 
road felt in no joking mood ; besides, the aura of those hapless 
men still seemed to linger there. Some soul born in the Reich, 
by God’s decrec, brought up and shaped into a German man was 
there, not because of aught he’d done, in this world anyway, but 
just because he had a cetam army number. Lately on leave in that 
small German town he’d met his love, his mate, his all n all. Then 
back he’d had to go with breaking heart. Always where he had 
marched it seemed she walked beside and talked to him. He told 
her all his thoughts, wntung her in his mind a thousand letters, 
only to send the army postcard with the regulation news. He 
was no egrcat staff officer, just a captain, that was all. Each time 
they’d moved towards the American lines his hopes had risen, 
thinking he was coming towards her, that some way, somehow, 
he’d find her once more and be content and whole again. But 
no, they had to go again towards the Eastern foe, behind whom 
cheat an endless road across the plains and steppes to death or 

avery. 

Suddenly we speeded down a steep incline, crossed a little 
bridge and stopped. We had entered Czecho-Slovakia. It 
happened all so suddenly that we had hardly time to realize it then. 
Wed brought them home six hundred miles by road. Germany 
now lay behind. They had left that awful soil. 

At the side of the road a tall stone house stood. There the 
American frontier guards were stationed, and now out they came 
to welcome us with open arms and brown smiling faces. When 
they saw the children in our ambulances their welcome became 
still more charming. They carried out the stretcher cases and laid 
them on the grass behind the house, where an old pump stood. 
They fetched their soap ; they hta fire ; they got out chocolate and 
cigarettes. We ary aap and washed under the pump and then 
we washed and fed the children. It was lke home to hear these 
men talk and feel safe and content once more. 

We rested there more than an hour. At last I rose, feeling 
that we must go on. Looking round I saw Mrs. Rosenwasser 
coming out or a little wood near by, carrying some fungi. As 
she passed I heard her mutter : 
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“I'm not quite sure whether these are the right ones. . . .’ 

After some searching I discovered Han on the third story of 
the house, surrounded by three Yankee boys, a box of candy and 
some orange juice. 

“Come on,’ I said. 

‘Hi, Doc,’ they cried, ‘ you can’t do this to us. She’s staying 
here. We'll not let her go.’ 

Laughing, we noisily descended the stairs and started to re- 
organize ourselves and carry the patients back to the ambulances. 
We loaded up and were about to start when Tildesley called from 
the second ambulance that they were one short. 

‘It’s bound to be Mrs. Rosenwasser, Lawrence said. ‘It’s 
about the tenth time she’s been left behind some bush.’ 

“She likes collecting things,’ Han remarked. 

‘What's she got this time, I wonder,’ Lawrence said, seeing 
her come running from out the basement of the house, carrying 
an American billy-can with something steaming in it. She came 
smiling up to Han. 

‘Dear lady,’ she said, ‘eat these mushrooms for me, I have 
plucked them and cooked them myself. They are very good, 
though they would be better with pepper and salt.’ 

‘Don’t touch them,’ I said. * They’re poisonous toadstools.’ 

‘But I can’t very well refuse them, can I,’ Han said, ‘ without 
being rude ?’ 

‘Well, put some in your mouth and spit 1t out as we go along,’ 
I said. ‘Hurry now, Mrs. Rosenwasser. Get in quick, we're 
starting. 

We started off. Han could not speak, her mouth was full. 

‘Hey, my billy-can,’ the sergeant cried. She threw him the 
dish. He caught it like baseball. Han blew him a funny kiss 
and on we sped to Pilsen. 


We had letters to an officer of the garrison there and we drove 
directly to the Czech Head-Quarters on entering the town. Outside 
the door of the building we saw a very tall officer. He was the 
man we sought. Now everything became easy all at once. He 
told us what to do, where to go, and said we must lodge with him 
for the night. 

First, however, it was necessary to arrange which children 
were to stay in Pilsen and which we should bring on to Prague 
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next day. We decided to leave Jurai, Marianna and Ludmilla in 
a hospital here and take on the others. Then suddenly a very 
moving scene took place. Jurai found his uncle. We had dreaded 
leaving him in a large, lonely hospital, quite alone, but now he 
had at least found one member of his family. His sad eyes thanked 
us as we left him, but they were full of pain and we felt that death 
was not far off. 

Then we drove Ludmilla, Marianna, and their mothers to a 
convent hospital and brought them in. There suddenly we heard 
the word ‘Juif’ again, said with a curling lp and certain well- 
known tone of voice. We had almost forgotten this. These 
people were people now to us, not ‘ Jews’, despised and hated u 
and down the world. We knew them, their faults, their facil. 
emotions, thcir loving natures and their hopeless lack of discipline. 
We knew them, God, we knew them well, yet He had taught us 
how to love them too, and now we felt much nearer them 
than to the Christian folk that stood around, so clean, so disciplined, 
so full of good order. ‘Juifs’, the word hit us hke a blow. We 
saw them flinch, we watched Hermina’s face and now we knew 
these people had no home; no place at all in all the world. And 
so we stood 1n that clean, airy ward of the hospital in Pilsen with a 
despairing fecling in our hearts. It seemed we'd come upon a 
hopeless journcy, seeking a goal where no goal was. ‘ Home’, 
the word mocked us as we looked for the last time upon the fright- 
ened faces of these little dymg Jewish girls. 

Then Time stepped in, as he is want to do, and it was time to 
go and leave them. 

‘Good-bye, Marianna, good-bye, Ludmilla, good-bye, Mrs. 
Rosenwasser, good-bye, Mrs. Bauméhl.’ Only Mrs. Rosenwasser 
wept, and with her weeping, laughing, pinching or lying were 
all too easy . . . yet it was not easy to keep our own eyes dry, 
when bending forward humbly she kissed our hands and cried, 
* Auf Wiederschen.’ 


That night in Pilsen we slept in the Czech officer’s flat. We 
brought out food, for the Czech rations did not allow an additional 
mouth for any meal. We had a lot of army sausages and being 
hungry I ate this with bread. 

“How do you get on with the Russians?” we said. 

“Oh, the Russians are our friends,’ he said. ‘ Old friends, 
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kindred Slavs speaking a similar language. We understand each 
other, that’s it,’ and i a he spoke of other things. He and his 
daughter were so simple, so kind, so sweet to us that we were 
happy, and rested there. There was no fuss, no show, no apology 
for lack of things. They had complete good manners. They ia 
not laugh, however, nor for that matter did we hear a single laugh 
all the time we were in Czecho-Slovakia. The people looked at 
us sadly, suspiciously, we sometimes thought, as we passed them 
in the streets. Their clothes were very old and they all looked 
hungry. Everything was very short, food, heat, and petrol. The 
street-cars ran, but only just. Life was going on because it had 
to, not joyously at all. 

The girl told us she was marricd to a professor of astrology 
in Prague University and that they had a flat there. At the moment 
she was looking after her father here in Pilsen, but she would be 
very glad if we would stay im their flat in Prague. She produced 
its keys and told us to Iet ourselves 1 when we got there. She 
warned us the professor nught turn up, but told us to go in, anyway, 
and wrote a letter of introduction in case he did and warned us 
he only spoke Czech. 

Next morning, having obtaincd our Russian permits, we sct 
out for Prague. We still carried Imm: and Terka, Eva, and Alice, 
and of course Hermuna. 

We drove along a straight, well-metalled road and so came to 
the frontier of the Russian zone. Here we met the Russian 
soldicrs once again. These men were different from those we had 
met on the autobahn in the north. They were guardsmen, dressed 
in clean white or khaki tunics covered with medals, well shaved, 
cheerful and friendly. Hermina leant out and called to them in 
Russian and they called back in coaxing words, the general meaning 
of which was plain enough. 

We saw a company of marching guards, well drilled and smart, 
carrying long bayonets that we remembered from the pictures of 
Crimean days. A soldier begged a lift and climbed in beside 
Hermina. He talked and laughed and talked. He said he had 
won ten medals jumping mto a German general's car in some 
mélée and catching him by the throat. He slapped his leg and 
laughed—‘ fourth form ’—I thought, some strange connexion 
throwing back my brain to Rubgy School ra 

Then a pain caught me in the stomach, followed by another 
and another, and I was doubled up. I had the gripes. I knew 
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them well—the Belsen stomach we had learnt to call it. It must 
have been the sausage. I called a halt and went into a little wood 
and was very sick. We went on and entered Prague, driving 
straight on to the institute where we were to deliver the children. 

‘You look green,’ Han said. 

‘It’s just the sulphaguanadine I’m eating, can’t you see?’ I 
said irritably.—Nothing makes a man so mad as being told he 
looks green, or yellow for that matter, even if he’s ready to die. 

We handed in our charges. Terka, Immi, and Eva were happy 
and gay, and Alice found her parents alive and well in P : 
This was a happy farewell indeed and we kissed them all Seed bye 
Immi clenched his fists and he pulled my hair, and dramatization 
or not I was glad I'd given him my blood then. 

Now we turned to say onc last long terrible adieu to Hermina. 

But—‘ I’m not staying here,’ she said. ‘I’m coming back. I 
don’t trust the Russians.” We knew what she meant was, ‘I don’t 
like being called a Jewess again.’ 

“But 1t doesn’t make sense !’ I said. 

“She came as mterpreter, she can come back as interpreter,’ 
Han said. 

‘But...’ 

“I will follow my lady.’ She looked at Han. 

“All mght, then, at six to-morrow mormmng,’ I said. She 
smiled an cnormous smile. ‘ Quick now,’ I said to Lawrence. 
* Let’s find the Professor’s flat, I’m in a bad way with that sausage 
gnawing at my guts.’ 

‘Hold on, MacDuff,’ he said, driving the ambulance hke a 
fire engine through the streets and up the hill to a row of new 
flats where the Professor lived. There was no answer when we 
knocked. So taking the key we had been given Han unlocked 
the door. I ran m. The others piled their luggage in the hall. 
A few munutes later I walked unsteadily into the sittung-room and 
lay upon a couch. Almost instantly I fell asleep. When I awoke 
I was still in a half-dreamy state. Nothing seemed quite real, 
least of all the fact that I was lying on a couch m an unknown 
professor's flat in Prague. Even now the remaiming events of 
that queer day still seem unreal and misty. Han said that we 
must go and get a proper Russian passport from the authorities 
if we were to avoid that long detour by Frankfurt on the journey 
home. So we set off to the Army Head-Quarters, where we found 
Russians and Czechs all in the same building together. 
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It must be said of the Russian army that it is the least booted 
and spurred army in the world. The Russians don’t kick their 
feet in the air like the Germans, nor do they loll about all over the 
place lke the Allied armies in Brussels. They’re there and you 
know it, but they don’t obtrude themselves, or at least they didn’t 
seem to in Prague. One felt, however, that much more was 
going on behind the scenes than on the stage. There was an uncasy 
eeling in the air. 

We found a Czech commanding officer and put our case to him. 
He spoke English perfectly, was efficient and charming. He said 
he’d get us a passport back through the Russian zone, and while 
we were waiting proposed that we go on a tour of Prague, pro- 
viding a lieutenant as guide. 

Before we left him I asked as a routine : 

‘What do you think of the Russians ?’ 

* Oh, the Russians are our friends,’ he said, ‘ old friends, kindred 
Slavs, speaking a simular language. We understand each other, 
that’s it.’ 

From now on the day became to me so unrcal that I can scarcely 
remember its sequences. We sct off with our guide to find the 
address of a doctor to whom I had a letter of introduction. We 
drove through ancient streets of several periods, quite beautiful, 
across an old bridge below which flowed a lovely sunlit river upon 
whose surface were many little boats. We rcached a house and 
mounted up some stairs and found ourselves in the doctor’s flat. 
The room was full of good modern pictures, and the bookcases held 
all the philosophers from Plato down the years, and Shakespeare's 
works, Schiller and Goethe, besides the doctor’s scientific books. 
Then he came 1n, and we all sat down and talked. The doctor 
told us how :1n the last war he had been in the Czech Legion in 
Siberia, how he'd got lost, and it had taken him seven years to 
walk home, and how he’d met and married on the way. We 
would have hked him to have told us more, told us what he had 
found and thought about this world and the next, because he looked 
so wise and calm, but others came 1n and talked of immediate 
things, of the war, and politics. 

‘What do you think of the Russians ?’ I said to another doctor 
who came in. 

‘Oh, the Russians are our friends,’ he said. 

‘Old friends, kindred Slavs, speaking a similar language,’ I 
quoted. 
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* That’s it,’ he said, and looked at me in some surprise. 

‘ Well now,’ I said, ‘ tell me, what you do think of the Russians ?’ 
He smiled. 

* Of course, it’s not much fun for us being occupied by them 
and the Americans. Yet we understand. Indeed, we are the only 
people who do, I think. You see, we speak and think a little like 
the Russians and at the same time we are the very heart of ancient 
Europe. Here in Bohemia we have seen history made. Emperors, 
kings, and princes of the Church have lived here ; Huss suffered 
here in Prague. Oh yes, we've seen a lot.’ 

‘Tell us something of what you’ve thought,’ we said. 

Well,’ he said, ‘ you are the first Western Europeans we've 
seen since Hitler marched 1n all those years ago, and it’s mighty 
good to sce your unsuspicious faces once again.’ 

‘And we're more glad than we can say to be here in your 
lovely capital and to listen to what you have to tell us,’ we replied. 

* But you ask about the Russians,” he said. * Well, farst, they're 
diffcrent, different in every way from you. Words mean different 
things to them than to you. “Democracy ”’ for instance now— 
they believe in the people, they would give every man a fair life ; 
they would not have him slave for another. Now your Americans 
you will excuse us speaking of them, but they are here also at 
present—believe in the individual also, but he wants uncontrolled 
individual liberty, liberty to make his own way through the world, 
to rise or fall according to his own endeavours. Your Russian 
smiles rather grimly at that creed, remembering his long history 
when individual lhberty became lberty for the strongest and 
cleverest to exploit and enslave the weaker brethren. And now 
he points accusingly at Ford, Du Pont, Morgan and the other 
American money kings. Your free American individual on the 
other hand regards the Russian state machine as worse than any 
monopoly because it throttles all criticism. In the end each regards 
the other’s “‘ democracy *’ as a cruel contradiction in terms. 

‘I come from Holland on the western coast,’ Han said. ‘We 
had a land of plenty the years before the Germans came. We 
had a lovely fertile land, well stocked with farms. God, we were 
pros of our Frisian cows. We had an empire in the East that 

rought us in great wealth. We thought we did things rather 
well. We had nearly no slums, our hospitals were very good, 
we treated our natives in the Indies well, we had good food, clean 
houses and a reasonable life for all. We were house-proud—too 
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house-proud, that was it. Then suddenly, for no cause that we 
could see in earth or heaven, we were attacked, bombed, battered 
and enslaved. We lost all that we had, money, houses, even our 
bicycles. We fought them with all we had, which wasn’t much, 
down those dark years. Then back came the Westerners and battles 
raged over us, both sides broke the dykes which our fathers had 
set up and the sea came rolling over our fairest lands. Now we 
just don’t know what to think, or really where to turn.’ 

“I know,’ he said. ‘ We've been through it, too, though you 
got it worse than we did in the end.’ 

“I come,’ I said, ‘from the most western isle of all, which 
lies wrapped in the nusts that blow in from the Atlantic, where 
when the sun shines you find the fairest beauty in the world. A 
beauty which speaks to the soul, telling of other worlds than this. 
There it 1s impossible not to believe in something more than Man 
and so since Patrick we've always held a faith through all our 
troubles. We do not believe really that twenty shillings make a 
pound !" 

The old doctor looked up. ‘Your Bernard Shaw,’ he said, 
and. chuckled. 

‘Yes,’ I said, “our Bernard Shaw, he has debunked, if you 
understand the word, morc false thinking than any man before . . . 
But to return to the Russians, they do make it difficult for us 
Westerners, you know. They are so suspicious and so, what shall 
I say, determinedly aggressive. And they shut themselves off 
from us so much.’ ' 

“You see,’ the other doctor said, ‘it’s not casy forthem. Those 
Russian soldiers marched on their flat feet from Stalingrad to 
Berlin and died by hundreds of thousands on the way, that was 
a feat of endurance none of you Westerners could equal, you'll 
admit. Well, they were poor, uncducated men who knew nothing 
of any other world but theirs. Their leaders had to give them a 
cause to march and die for. The cause they gave was Communist 
Russia, the land where the workers own their country. They 
were told that Russia had a better, finer way of life than any other 
country. Now that they have met refinements of life, which they 
had never dreamed of in their austere existence on the Russian 
steppes or in the dreary Russian cities, their leaders are naturally 
afraid that they will turn upon them and say, “ You lied to us ; 
these others have a pleasanter and an easier life than we ’—and 
turn aside and seek a different way. So the small group of men 
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in Moscow, who saved their country from utter destruction, now 
put a curtain round their borders, deprecate all exchange of ideas 
and try to keep their men apart from you, filling them with distrust 
of all Western ways and thought.’ 

* But if we cannot pass within the wall they’ve built, how can 
we talk with them and.. .’ 

* Talking with people has not stopped wars before, you know.’ 

* Maybe not, but what else can we do? What do you think ?’ 
We all turned towards the old doctor. 

‘By shcer materialistic reasoning,’ he said, ‘a fight will come 
"ewixt East and West for the mastery of the world. And come 
it may, yet may not also. For there are many things we do not 
know. Many new things may happen, and who will tell what 
God 1s thinking now ?’ 

‘You think, then, Doctor, that God thinks ?’ 

He smiled at that, an old wise smile, but said no more, and 
we got up and said good-bye. 

As we went down the stairs Han said : 

‘We must return some day. That old man knows the answers.” 

We drove back through ancient Prague. We stood upon the 
bridge and looked up at the Hradchin Castle on its rock. We 
chmbed the hull and looked back at Prague below. It was the 
fairest man-made thing we'd ever seen. 

Still half awake ey half asleep I drove back to the Professor’s 
flat. There we found a little man sittung between Lawrence and 
Tildesley. He was very polite and seemed almost apologetic for 
being in his own flat. He had apparently come in some hours 
before, rather quietly. On entering the hall he had found a pile 
of luggage there and wondered vaguely who had come to Stay. 
Stepping farther in, he heard splashing in the bathroom and when 
he came into his bedroom he found a man asleep on his bed. He 
had then returned to the hall, so as not to embarrass his guests, 
and there had made a noise announcing his presence. The letter 
had been produced and all was well. 

He now said he'd go out, and leave us as he had no food to 
offer us. But we said we had food to offer him. So he and Han 
retired into the kitchen and prepared a most exciting meal. After 
supper he got out his books on art and showed them to her, shyly, 
moving the pages with quick sensitive fingers that loved them 
as they turned. 

Lawrence and Tildesley now announced that he had promised 
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to show them Prague by moonlight and the Professor rose, a little 
reluctantly, I thought, and followed them. 

When they had gone we sat for a while silently, looking out 
over the city and felt the strangeness of it all—that we were there, 
and why, and all we'd done. 

* Let's wash up,’ she said. 


CHAPTER TEN 
RUSSIAN JOURNEY 


WE got up at half-past five, made tea and ate some bread and 
butter. At six we found Hermina waiting for us. I wasn’t 
‘selpaests| pleased, feeling that she might just as well have stayed, 

ut it was too early in the morning for arguments, so I just told 
her to get nn. She mounted the second ambulance with Tildesley 
and off we started. I was still feeling the effects of the sausage, 
though it had ceased to bite. 

We found Prague a very difficult city to get out of. The 
signs were all in Czech or Russian and everybody we asked told 
us something different in a different language. In the early hours 
it looked like all other cities, a little grey, and full of rather con- 
stipated people hurrying to work all feeling early-morningish and 
disagreeable. After more than an hour of going up and down 
and turning our heavy vehicles round, we ae ourselves on a 
main road going more or less in the direction of Chemnitz and 
though it was not the route we had selected, we decided to keep on, 
hoping later to branch off and regain the direct route. We ies 
out into the open Czech country in which the crops stood high, 
ripening in the morning sun. At each signpost we halted and 
spelt out the characters seeking a cross-road to take us on to the 
Chemnitz highway. 

We were all still semi-conscious, our minds only half functioning 
and awareness was still slumbering in most when we came to 
another signpost and spelt out “Lidice, two kilometres '"—Lidice, 
two kilometres, L-I-D-I-C-E. Then suddenly we remembered 
everything —Auschwitz—Belsen—the Jews—the Russians—the 
hideous world of disease and death and pain that was Europe. 

We saw before our minds a little Czech village, just awakening 
on a morning like this. The villagers gradually waking to another 
day when the minds of the men would be filled with the problems 
of horses and crops, of ploughing and soil, and those of the women 
with babies and cooking, with mending and cleaning, a few of 
both sexes thinking, maybe, solely of mating. A plot had been 
hatched in London by a few daring men to kill Heydrich. They 
had landed in Czecho-Slovakia and carried out their purpose and 
died themselves. To the villagers, if they had heard about it at all, 
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the assassination was just news. Now, as the day started, they 
heard the honk of motor horns and before they had time to realize 
what was happening, they were surrounded by armed men who 
herded them together grimly with rifles and machine-guns. Few 
of the villagers spoke any German and hence they could not even 
inquire what was wrong, what these set-faced men wanted. Then 
the killing started. Bloody, horrible, painful death was meted 
out, the houses gutted and the women and children carried away. 

We felt the agony of those awful moments as we gazed up 
at that sign. We were fully awake now ; we were conscious that 
we lived in the year 1945. We remembered that the Germans 
were gone and the Russians had come and that we were alone and 
unarmed, with five hundred miles of driving ahead of us along a 
road unknown to us or to any of our Western kindred. We drove 
on silently, cach with his senses on the watch, lke animals in the 

ungle. 

: oo Chomutov and Marienberg we passed over a range of 
wooded hills each crowned with a fort, ancient or modern. The 
people looked strained and unhappy. Many wore ycllow-coloured 
armlets, indicating that the wearers were Sudeten Germans. The 
looked sullen. Even the children were frightened. We oer 
high up on a hillside, and got down to have some food. We were 
hungry and opened tins of this and that and cut large slices of 
bread and spread the butter thick. 

Two men approached us. One asked for a litre of petrol for 
his motor-bike which had run dry. He used three international 
words, ‘ Kaput, Prima, and Benzine’. While he was being assisted, 
his companion, a dark-skinned Czech sat down and told us that he 
was by trade a trapeze artist since five years old, that he had worked 
for three months in England where conditions in the trapeze world 
were so tough that he hadn’t had time to do anything else but 
‘fly through the air’ and hence couldn't speak English. On the 
other hand, he said he had learned Italan, Hungarian, and German 
on his travels. We gave him some bully beef and he scemed 


leased. 
‘I'm still hungry,’ Han said. 
* Shall we open another bully ?’ I asked. 
“ And damn the expense,’ Lawrence said. 
* Let’s,” Han said. ‘ Bully beef is the stuff to steady our nerves. 
I always cat it when I can’t sleep.’ We finished another tin. 
‘How much farther?” Lawrence asked. 
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* About five hundred miles.’ 

‘My God.” We started off again. After some time we came 
to a bridge before which was the usual Russian pole barrier. The 
guards stopped us. “ You can’t go on, they told us, “ nobody can, 
it’s the frontier into Germany proper.’ We showed our Russian 
pass. They seemed pleased and friendly, but the pole didn’t go up. 
There was a long queue of vehicles on both me of the border, 
waiting. They looked as if they had been waiting for a long tame. 

‘Why can't we go on?’ 

‘The Commandant is at a conference.’ 

* But we've got a pass, can’t you see.’ 

No, it was no use, we must wait. We waited. After half an 
hour I got impatient and asked one of the guards, who had been 
admiring the Austin engine in our ambulance, what the delay was 
about. He repeated the remark about the Commandant being in 
conference. By now he had become friendly, having discovered 
Hermina could speak Russian. He went to the telephone. It was 
an army "phone of the same pattern as the ones we were used to 
and behaved in just the same way. He wound the handle and 
shouted into it, wound the handle and shouted again. It made 
various crackles and noises, but of course he couldn't get any sense 
out of it. After a time he came back and said that we'd better go 
off to the nearby town and find the Commandant ourselves, as 
otherwise we might be kept there all day. 

We arrived at a little, very clean, Sudeten town and parked 
our ambulances in front of an old stone town hall. The streets 
were full of people and there were long queues before houses from 
which hung Red flags or Red flags with Hammers and Sickles on 
them. The people were very much engaged in doing what they 
were being told by the occupying army. When they saw us their 
faces portrayed rage and misery. They hated to be seen thus 
kow-towing and humiliated before the Eastern men by us 
Westerners. We inquired where the Russian Commandant was 
to be found and a mice middle-class German private house was 
pointed out as his Head-Quarters. We went in and were at once 
ushered into a large, well-furnished study, where, at a large desk, 
was seated a smartly dressed and exceedingly handsome high 
Russian officer. At the other side of the desk a German, probably 
the Burgomaster, crouched obsequiously. Han, Hermina, and I 
crossed the room. The Russian ignored our presence and continued 
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immobile. A staff officer brought forward a chair and Han sat 
down. After some minutes the Russian ceased to speak and the 
German crawled out of the room. 

Stull the Commandant didn’t seem to recognize our presence. 
He called loudly,“ Natasha.” A rubenesque Russian girl entered 
by another door, waddled sexily across the room and placed two 
green apples on his desk. He snapped a couple of words at her. 
She just pushed the apples towards him with her finger and waddled 
out again, giving her right buttock a little extra twitch as she left 
the room. He called out again, ‘ Anna,’ rather louder than before, 
but still without any change of expression. The door opened once 
more and this time a Russian A.T-S. girl, whose still more rubenesque 
curves were accentuated in front by the number of articles which 
she had put 1n her breast pockets, waddled across the room towards 
the desk. She held a list in her hand. She Icant over the desk and 
almost chucked him under the chin. He took the lst while she 
still leant across the desk. He handed the lst back to her, said a 
couple of words, and off she waddled giving her left buttock a little 
twitch as she closed the door. 

He now turned to us. He indicated a chair to me, still without 
moving a facial muscle, but with a certain studied insolence. 
Smiling, I politely offered the chair to Hermina. He looked at me. 
I looked at him. I went on smiling. He kept his poker face. He 
then briefly informed us that he was the Civil Commandant and that 
we ieeded: the Military Commandant. ‘I'll send you there in my 
car,’ he said. He shouted. A German crawled m. He was told 
something and disappeared. A minute later an cnormous luxury 
car was driven up and we got in. The Commandant did not 
shake hands or change his expression as we departed, but when I 
glanced back at the gate I saw him standing on the steps between 
the two girls. They were both ogling him and laughing, “ Say, 
big boy, you sure put it across those guys ’—I'm almost sure that 
I saw him pinch fe A.T.S.’s behind as we rounded the corner. 

It took us no tame to reach the Mihtary Commandant’s Head- 
Quarters. This was an elaborate affair, with a drop pole all of its 
own. Here we came to an abrupt halt. 

* Oh no,’ we were told, © you can’t come in, the Commandant 1s 
out Hid a ranges poe rig ara for three hours.’ We 
explained we a ectly g Russian pass. They were 
emphatic—good or not, we'd have to wait. The pole remained 
down. There was nothing to be done. It was hot and sultry. 
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I felt sick and very tired. This was maddening. If we had to wait 
a hours it would mean getting stuck in the Russian lines for the 
nignt. 

e The guards round the gate and a crowd of Russian soldiers 
off duty came up and looked at our engines and chatted to us in 
broken German sentences. They all asked Han to stay the night 
with them very politely and ae passes at Hermina. A group of 
N.C.O.’s approached and went through the same manceuvres. 
They were accompanied by an entrancing fair-haired Russian boy 
of pth ten or twelve years old who was dressed like a Russian 
guardsman, top boots and all. He had a very amusing male face, 
dancing bluc cyes and freckles and reminded me irresistibly of my 
youngest son. He was intensely interested in our engine and 
climbed up beside us. His parents had been murdered, they told 
us, and they had taken him along and fitted him out. 

Two guards now came up from the gate, spoke to Hermina and 
led her inside. They did not ask my permission. Then a young 
captain appeared. He spoke German well. He told us he didn’t 
drink, wore only a few medals at a time and studied a lot. He said 
he was interested in music and languages and he and Han talked 
away. He was very friendly. He asked her to marry him. By 
this time I was getting worried about Hermina, who hadn’t turned 
up again, fearing that any form of violence mught have befallen 
her. Han persuaded the little captain, whom she had now perfectly 
under control, to go m and see what was happening. He came 
back ten minutes later and told us we'd better come in also. We 
entcred somewhat gingerly, passing a Mongolian gentleman armed 
with a particularly ferocious tommy-gun, held at the ready, who 
stood at the inner gateway. He looked like one of Genghis Khan’s 
riders. 

The Maltary Commandant was quite different from the Civil 
Commandant. He was rough, rather badly shaved, and smelt of 
sweat. He shook hands 1n the usual Russian comrade way, and we 
all sat down. Hermina was there, shaking all over. He asked 
us a number of questions to see if we would confirm what she had 
said. Fortunately we appeared to, because he suddenly smiled and 
said “ O.K.’, took up the telephone, rang up the frontier guard and 
told us we could go on. 

We all walked out, the Mongol came to a crashing attention. 
The little captain asked Han to come into his room and see his 
decorations. He rather reluctantly asked me to come, too, and have 
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a drink. He produced some photographs of himself looking very 
fierce in all his medals and was just going to give her one, when 
the Commandant came in, too, and he had to put it back in his 
pocket rather sheepishly. We said good-bye at the gate. As we 
did so the Civil Commandant appeared. Our little captain said a 
bad word in Russian that sounded like ‘ Stinker ’. 

As we came down the hill towards the border the frontier 
guards raised the pole and sprang to the salute as we passed. The 
people waiting in the queue at each side looked at us in awe— 
we must be very important people that we'd only been kept waiting 
two hours. 

Now commenced a desperate drive. It was after six o'clock 
and we had nearly three hundred miles to go to get out of the 
Russian lines at the other side, near Brunswick. We passed 
through Leipzig, Halle and Asschersleben. Some of the bridges 
were down. We had to trust the German signs, as the route mark- 
ings in Russian meant nothing to us. We drove on and on, often 
having to retrace our steps or go round some obstacle. We met 
no Russian motor transport, guns, tanks or acroplanes, only horsc- 
drawn convoys and comparatively few troops. Nobody interfered 
with us. We drove on stcadily, occasionally cating as we drove. 


We had been driving since 6 a.m. and now it was Io p.m. 
and night was coming on. Lawrence drove automatically. I 
watched his tense face. He seemed to be repeating some word to 
himself. At last he turned and said : 

* ‘What's this word gerade aus they're always saying? Links 
rechts—gerade aus. Sounds hke a cockney word to me.’ 

‘It means “straight on’’,’ Han said. 

He drove on again in silence. It grew dark and began to 
ram. I took over and he sat on the other side ; Han lay on the 
floor between. The rain beat upon the windscreen and poured 
in through several holes in the canvas hood. We splashed on 
through puddles, following a straight road. We saw nobody. I 
was not sure at all where we were. I only knew that we were 
somewhere in the Russian lines and that there was a feeling of the 
unknown, even of terror, behind the black pall of night which 
closed us in. 

We had been driving so long that one drove now without 
thinking, or conscious fealing of” the wheel within one’s hands. 
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The ambulance purred on and on, its strong engine never faltering 
hour after hour. We reached midnight, but still d drove on, hoping 
ere morning to have passed the frontier. The rhythmic clang and 
bang of the chassis as it bum along gradually seemed to 
hypnotize one’s senses. I saw the road. I dodged this pot-hole 
and that, swinging to the right or left, clutched or braked as was the 
necessity, but no longer was conscious of the muscular action 
necessary or the visual impulse that resulted in the reflex. Gradually 
my mind became detached. I found myself like Lawrence saying, 
“Gerade aus, straight on, gerade aus, straight on,’ in a y 
rhythm with the motion of the ambulance. I seemed to see another 
ambulance that ran beside us parallel. It was not dark, or shut 
in by the night, but ran on along a straight white road across a 
rolling country, on and on, carrying us with it. I seemed to 
know that road and journey too—straight on—straight on—it 
had no turning and there was no coming back. One could not 
see the end or the beginning either, just that one stretch of white 
road with the ambulance upon it, bearing our souls along. It 
seemcd I was half out, half in my body, straining after something 
that eluded me, yet which I knew I would find some time. 
Our weak headhghts shone upon the road ahead, showing 
up passing trees and bushes. Suddenly I saw two silver lights 
twinkling in the rain, and wondered what they were. Then I 
heard a shout and saw that they were the reflections from two 
Russian bayonets of a patrol ahead. I braked rapidly and stopped 
just as the two points came dangerously close. The soldiers’ faces 
looked strained and tired in the glare of our headlights. One 
demanded our pass. I gave it him. He read the Russian letters 
slowly—' R-O-B-E-R-T C-O-L-L-I-S’” he spelt out. ‘ But my 
name is COLLIS too.’ He shouted * Tovaritch’ and clasped my 
hand, called me his cousin, got in and led us on through the thickest 
of the guarded posts, only to stop at the last frontier guard, who 
told him the road was closed and none could pass on that night. 
They took us into the biggest house in the village, where we 
found a party in progress in a long, low room. It smelt of liquor. 
There were a number of bad-locking women about. At one end 
of the room was a desk. The officer in charge detached himself 
from the party, walked unsteadily to the desk and seated himself 
behind it. I had left Hermina in the ambulance with the two 
drivers, remembering our last experience. Han and I faced him 
alone. We had no Russian, he no English and very little German. 
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We had to have a double interpretation through German into 
Russian. 

He told us the route ahead was closed. The Russian Army 
was moving forward, taking over certain country which was being 
given up to them by the Second Army under some agreement. 
Nothing more could be done that might. Knowing the Russian 
method of inventing rules to suit themselves, we argued but failed 
to make any impression. 

Then he said, looking pointedly at Han: ‘ No, you must spend 
the night with us. We fe splendid sleeping quarters and aine 
arrangements. Schlafen, gut. 

For a moment Han stood unable to speak. Then she poured out 
a torrent of German at the interpreter. Her pupils were large, 
she was shaking. This kind of language problem is very difficult 
to control, because the interpreters only tcll the principals what 
they want to tell them. Often after five minutes’ angry argument 
a interpreter will be content to hand on the message 1n a single 

ase. 

The situation was getting out of hand. Han and the Russian 

interpreter were shouting at cach other, the commanding officer 

was standing up, scowling. There were a lot of revolvers 

a machine-guns around and I was quite unarmed. I didn’t 
e it. 

“Will yer all shut up,’ I said. Then, turning to Han: ‘ Inform 
the Commandant that it is the order in our corps that nobody 
leaves their ambulances at night.’ 

This was duly translated into German and on into Russian. 
The Commandant frowned and protested. 

* Tell him,’ I said, ‘ that those are Montgomery’s orders.’ The 
eae on receiving this, looked furiously at me. He stamped his 
oot. 

‘ Orders,’ I repeated. 

The interpreters, now working literally, handed the word on 
to him in Russian. 

‘Insulting,’ he said, then he turned on his heel and went out, 
banging the door. He was not a very senior officer and Russians 
know the meaning of orders—unreasonable orders. 

We were now taken to a German farm built round a courtyard 
and as to spc Sacer as The doors Date sta 
behind. A v ite German with a pleasant wife appeared. 
They said foe house was at our Sisponl I accel it and 
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found no communication from it to the Russian house. So I put 
Han in a room upstairs, told the others to stay inside the ambulances 
and got a bed for myself just at the top of the stairs. I then sent 
a polite message to the Russian officer thanking him for our 
=p aaa got a polite reply, lay down and slept for hours. 
Han didn’t. 


Early next morning I was awakened by Hermina, who, assisted 
by the German woman, had cooked an excellent breakfast and 
laid it out in the parlour. After breakfast we strolled out into the 
farmyard, aro which were cow-houses, loose boxes and hen- 
coops. There was one huge albino ox the size of a buffalo, which 
I found chewing the cud with such eternal calm that it was hard 
to believe the German woman’s stories of rape, or indeed to believe 
that anything was wrong in God’s world. 

I offered her some marks for her trouble. She said : 

‘ i them to that poor girl,’ pointing to Hermuina, * she has 
ost all.’ 

Then I went back to retrieve our pass from the Russian officer. 
He was in bed and the pass in his trouser pocket. It took us an 
hour to extract it. I then inquired where the Russian Commander 
for the area had his head-quarters, having determined to have no 
more local interpreting, and left the village. 

About cight miles away we came to a small town which had 
all the appearance of being recently occupied. There were queues 
of pepe lined up everywhere. They all looked ternfied. We 
found the Russian Head-Quarters and entered. The guards saluted 
us. We were only kept waiting a moment, but had time to 
observe the faces oh the Germans who were there waiting in lar 
numbers. These showed such humiliation that we didn’t like 
looking at them. 

The Russian Commander here was quite different from an 
one we had met so far. He was tall, smelt of soap, his finger-nai 
were wonderfully clean and well kept. He wore a spotless umform 
with only one distinguished-looking decoration on it. He did not 
look Russian or at ie A ag rather like some — 
potentate. He was i polite, getting up, shaking 
offering us chairs and giving us cigarettes. His officers were 
equally smart and polite except for a person whom I took to be 
a commissar of sorts who was rather pointedly unshaven and wore 
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a blue peaked cap, for the sake of appearances, I supposed. But 
even he seemed to be quite pleasant. 

After a few general remarks about the weather and the time 
of year, the Commandant took our pass, heard our story, and then 
smiled — A ; 

‘Too » he said. ‘It’s always happening—these junior 
officers, you know.’ Then turning to ie ne a said, 
* Make these friends of mine out an additional chit to put on their 
pass, to save them any more of that sort of thing, like a good chap.’ 
The commissar smilingly obeyed. The Commandant then rang 
up somebody on a telephone that worked, obtained a route, village 
by village, for us to follow to the autobahn forty miles away, 
where, he told us, we would have less hkelihood of trouble from 
local officers as it was being used for Allied convoys going up to 
their area in Berlin. He rose, bowed low over the lady’s hand 
and said good-bye most cordially. We followed his route and 
found 1t was correct in every detail, though 1t wound in and out of 
the little villages and towns, taking surprising turns. We had to 
stop and ask the way fairly often. Whenever we did the people 
approached us cautiously till they saw the markings of the Western 
armies upon our vehicles. Then they came running, broad smiles 
upon their faces. Sometimes they seized our hands and begged 
us to stay. Everywhere the story was the same. The Russian 
attitude to sex appeared to be so different from ours that as the 
morning wore on we began to feel a sympathy for the German 
population, which to us from Belsen was a new experience. 

We reached the autobahn successfully, but were quite unable to 
find a way on to it, as it seemed to run for mules, from the place 
we met it, along a high embankment. Finally we drove our 
strong ambulances up a track on to the embankment itself and 
bumping between a number of trees climbed on to the concrete 
surface of the autobahn. As we did so I saw the tail end of a 
British convoy disappearing down the road about a quarter of a 
mile away, proceeding towards the border before Helmstedt, 
which was not more hai a mile distant. I turned to Lawrence. 

‘Home, John,’ I said. 

‘And don’t spare the horses,’ Han added. 

Lawrence gave us both a dirty smile and ‘ stepped on the gas ’. 
We shot forward. We just succeeded in reaching a position about 
forty yards behind the last truck of the British convoy as we got to 
the pole on the border. "We dashed on, passing the Russian guards 
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at about sixty miles hour before they had time to lower it or 
make any more difficulties We raced on for about half a mile 
and then stopped by a little beech wood and got down. 

Hermina came running from the second ambulance. She flung 
her arms round Han, and burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming : 

‘Ich bin so gliicklich dass ich wieder auf britischem Boden 
bin !° 
“What's she say ?” Lawrence asked. 
‘Thank God I’m back in old England again,’ Han interpreted. 
Hermina drew a piece of lavatory paper from her pocket and 
blew her nose loudly. We opened anew Red Cross parcel, in which 
we found some ally wonderful jam. The wood was full of wild 
strawberries. We had a gorgeous lunch at which we were joined 
by two small boys and three little girls, all German, all wearing 
red badges or ribbons in their hair. Then we drove on towards 
Celle, ough the familiar woods of northern Germany. The 
sight of Western faces on the trucks we passed made us very content, 
we waved to them and even smiled at the Germans we met. When 
we crossed the pontoon at Celle and set out upon the last nine mules 
to Belsen, it was just hke coming home, home to Belsen. 

On reaching the camp we drove almost immediately down to 
the Children’s Hospital. 


Hermuina could not sit still but jumped up and down. As we 
approached the hospital we saw Luba there. She came towards 
us, smiling. We stopped and out jumped Hermina. Luba’s face 
changed, astonishment, incredulity, joy, happiness, all were there. 
She ran. Hermina ran, they met and kissed and kissed and stood 
and looked at each other and kissed again. Then all the children 
came, the well ones and the sick. The latter left their beds n the 
tents around and came to us in their bare feet and funny trailing 
nightdresses. They caught our hands and kissed them, bent down 
our heads and hugged us. So unexpected was the greeting after 
but one short week away, that we were quite unable to speak a 
word, but stood and hugged them to us. Lili, whom all loved and 
who loved all, came joyously and threw her arms round Han and 
kissed her sweetly. Ariana Szerenyi, who came from Italy, and 
looked like a little virgin painted by Titian, caught my hand and 
pressed it to her cheek. Franz Berlin, the foundling boy, climbed 
all about us, making endearing noises in our ears. Eugen Mandel, 
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the cross-eyed, weakly kid came stumbling, his bare feet tripping 
over his long pyjama legs and stood swaying, clutching at m 
coat. And all the children who could not stir, like little Josep 
Katz, called our names from tents. Then, trailing a chain of 
children by the hands, we went into the tents and passed from bed 
to bed. At each a child raised himself up and bent us down and 
kissed us and welcomed us again. Tibor, aged five, drew us 
towards the bed where his tiny sister Zsuzsi lay, too sick to move. 
For weeks he had guarded her by night and day, since their mother 
died, getting into the bed beside her so that she could lie curled 
up under the crook of his arm and fecl secure. He would lie thus 
for hours. She was very sick, but he held her spirit to the earth 
and would not let her go. Now I sat down and he climbed upon 
my knee, his brown warm body pressed itself to me, his head 
nestled against my shoulder. 

At last we came to Edit and Zsoltan. Edit was all coy and 
shy and Slav and looked at us out of the corner of her slanting 
eyes and smiled angelically. Han caught Zsoltan in her arms and 
hugged him close. Catching my hand he said to her : 

“Weisst du Schwester, mein Vater ist gestorben und jetzt ist 
der Arzt mein Vater!’ (Do you know, sister, my father is dead 
and now the doctor is my father !) 

It was the happiest moment of our lives. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
GALA DAY 


BY July the two children’s blocks, together with our three big 
tents had become a real hospital of which we were immensely 
proud. Gradually the Red Cross had taken over, supplying all the 
necessary personnel. 

Our chief problem was now tuberculosis which we saw in every 
form of 1ts known manifestations. "We had many cases in the early 
stages of the primary complex, that is to say, in the still curable 
phase ; many others in whom the disease had generalized and who 
were bound to die. These comprised the most pathetic group of all, 
as we could do so little for them. They lay, getting more bony 
every day, with bright feverish eyes clouded with pain. They 
begged us always for water or food or just help to bear their weak- 
ness, as we passed. It just broke our hearts to see them so. 

Then there was a group of children between ten and sixteen 
who had developed the adult form of tuberculosis. I found a 
number of them living amongst the children in the well block, 
altogether about twenty. We saw every form of unusual compli- 
cation, including two cases with tuberculous mastoids who became 
so bad that they had to be operated upon. One was a particularly 
difficult case, a Dutch girl, Olga by name. Her ear was pushed 
right forward, giving her a curious one-sided appearance, and I 
decided that an operation was necessary. Her lungs were badly 
affected and hence the anaesthetic was a major problem. How- 
ever, we found a first-class anaesthetist in one of the Army hospitals, 
who arranged to give her an intravenous anaesthetic. The next 
problem was the surgeon, for this was a very difficult and technically 
expert matter, only to be undertaken by a surgeon used to this form 
of ear, nose, and throat surgery. For some time we had been 
employing a fairly large number of German doctors and nurses 
in the hospital area. Many of these had turned out very well, 
rather contrary to our expectations. First we regarded them with 
suspicion, ing them to show callousness or active dislike for 

patients, but soon we found that such attitudes were quite the 
exception. They did exactly what they were told in the children’s 
department, though some of them were rather curiously trained, 
by our standards. Mostly they worked well, and several became 
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really fond of the children and gave their services with much more 
than mere professional skill. In one case, where a young German 
nurse had shown particular affection to the children, I managed to 
obtain an interview for her with her ‘ man’, whom she had not 
seen for over two years, when he was suddenly heard of in a nearby 
German prisoner-of-war camp. Indeed, by now it was surprising 
how happily the day’s routine in the hospital was carried out by an 
astonishingly mixed nursing staff consisting of English sisters, 
British V.A.D’s—drawn from all kinds of organizations, such as 
the Girl Guides—German nurses and a host of internee ‘ helpers ’. 
In the ‘ well block ’ Miss Fernandes, a tall Englishwoman, helped by 
a certain charming Miss England, managed nearly a hundred chil- 
dren. Hence, when now we heard that there was a German ear, 
nose, and throat surgeon in the camp, we were not averse to cmploy- 
ing him in this case. Any fears we might have entertained were 
immediately dispelled, however, when i. came round to sce the 
little girl. He was about five foot ten, of rather slender build, 
with grey hair and charming, frank, bluc, smiling eyes. He seemed 
very competent and the operation was arranged for the next day. 
The operating theatre was merely a converted kitchen in onc of 
the blocks. The lighting was indifferent and the washing arrange- 
ments primitive, but it 1s the sugreon who matters on such an 
occasion, not the theatre. 

The child was anaesthetized and he got to work. _[ assisted him, 
acting as house surgeon. His work was perfect. He chiselled 
away the rotten bone, laid bare the big lateral vem, which runs 
through the bone in this area, with great skill and care. While I 
stood there, holding the wound open for him and assisting him, I 
suddenly realized the extraordinary situation. Here we were in 
Belsen Camp, a first-class German surgeon, an Irish physician and a 
Scottish anaesthetist, trying to save the life of a poor little Jewish 
girl whom the whole state mechanism of that part of the world had 
been organized to kill. We were pouring out all the skill that cach 
of us had learned down the years. We were working for no 
possible reward. We were just doctors and as doctors brothers in 
our fight against our eternal enemies—pain, disease, and death. 
When the operation was over I thanked him and shook hands. 
He came in each day and dressed the wound himself. He took 
infinite care. 

Months later when I came back to Germany again I met him 
quite suddenly one day. We both recognized each other simul- 
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taneously, held out our right hand for the other to clasp and smiled 
into ae other’s eyes, as friends do who meet again. 


One day two Swedish doctors arrived and told us that the 
evacuation to Sweden of all the sick from Belsen was to begin 
shortly. They came and looked at the children and invited me to 
go up to their head-quarters at Liibeck and make detailed arrange- 
ments. The evacuation date for us was settled for some three 
weeks ahead. 

That mght we felt a queer sadness come over us. This was, 
then, the end. We must take our children to the far north and 
leave them there, say good-bye and go away—we looked at each 
other, but could not frame a word. It had to be and yet these were 
our children now. We'd come with them from terror to happi- 
ness. We'd seen them eat, laugh, and sing again. 

* Let’s give them a party that they'll remember always,’ we said. 

A gala day, that was the thing !—I put it to the other Irishmen : 
Paddy MacClancy, Nigel Kinnear, and Spud Murphy. They 
seized upon the idea and tossed it up and down. Captain Lindley 
was brought in. He took it very seriously. A committee was 
instantly formed. ‘There would be horse-racing of course, sports 
for the troops, a car race backwards, and a children’s party, all 
followed by adance. We fell to arguing about the different events. 
All were agreed that horses were the thing ! To an outsider it might 
seem that Belsen was an unlikely place to organize horse-racing. 
But actually, due to the Hungarians, the camp was full of horses. 
Some, like Bandergoose, were thoroughbreds used to galloping 
across the open plains, others, which were employed to draw wooden 
four-wheeled wagons up and down the camp, were more plebeian. 
We knew the horses fairly well from our early morning rides and 
had tried them at a few small timber jumps. They took these well 
sometimes, but clearly had not been trained to jump. We decided, 
however, that a steeplechase was essential. 

In the end a complicated programme was arranged. First of 
all ten Hungarian wagons were to be decorated with flowers and 

and the convalescent children from the hospital and all the 
* well’ children were to be driven up to the big open parade ground. 
Here they were to be paraded down the course, past a reviewing 
box, into which we confidently expected to collect all the brass hats 
in the place. This opening event was to be followed by a relay 
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race, the children each riding a soldier down the straight. Then 
we settled a bicycle polo match and a backing car race. After this 
we felt it would be necessary to have a pause, which would be 
nicely filled in by the children’s party. A steeplechase and a flat 
race would constitute the grand finale. Then somebody thought of 
a pipe band and it was decided to ask the Gordons, who were 
quartered in the vicinity. They accepted at once and supplied a 
most elaborate programme of pipe music, marching and counter- 
marching, all very serious and detailed. 

We had the band. Now we felt we must live up to 1t. There 
was a great deal of argument on the committee, which divided 
itself rapidly into two main groups—the horsy-minded and the 
anti-horsy-minded. They were about equal and we got prett 
angry with each other. The people organizing the dance wanted all 
the flags, whereas the others felt that a gymkhana without flags 
wouldn’t be a gymkhana at all. They all complained that I 
wouldn’t take it seriously enough, that the dignity of the British 
Army was involved and that if I wasn’t court-martialled for lése- 
majesté, they probably would be. 

Admittedly I had been sitting in a corner with Miss Danucll, 
drawing up a pseudo race card on which Queen Wilhelmina and 
Field-Marshal Montgomery appeared as patrons at the top and 
Messrs. Kinnear, Murphy, and MacClancy as official book-makers 
at the bottom, with more libellous suggestions in between. 

However, finally the main events were agreed upon, and sub- 
committees set up. Lindley and MacClancy were to arrange the 
course, gct a stand built and erect jumps. Mrs. Burrows was to 
arrange the ‘ tea’ for the children, Han to decorate the Hungarian 
wagons and arrange which children went in each, and Nigel Kinnear 
was to be general transport officer and see that everybody got to the 
right place at the right time. I was detailed to interview the Belgian 
medical students and see if they would like to add to the general 
chaos by organizing a rag. Unfortunately they don’t ‘ rag’ in 
Belgium and the best I could get them to do was to drive about 

up in lorries and look self-conscious. 

The dawned grey and wet and it looked as if the whole 

ing would have to be called off. About twelve o'clock it lifted 
a little and as the Gordons had turned up with seven officers, includ- 
ing their magnificent-looking kilted colonel, with a complete pipe 
band, and Mrs. Burrows had obtained an enormous consignment of 
strawberries and ice-cream, we decided to go on, rain or not. 
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Now commenced a desperate last-minute rush to get everything 
ready. The Hungarians arrived with their carriages rather carly. 
They had groomed their horses till they shone and decorated the 
harness with enormous bunches of jasmine. They were in great 
heart and laughed and cheered as the children poured out of their 

uarters, all dressed up in their national costumes, with garlands in 

eir hair. Then a flag crisis occurred. First the Hungarians refused 
to drive if the Red with the hammer and sickle was used on 
any of the wagons. Luba insisted. There was nearly a fight. 
Finally 1 was not hung out of the wagon, but only twisted round it 
and all was well. Then the Union Jack got lost. Actually it had 
been pinched by a lady of doubtful morals, whose behind 1t showed 
off to perfection when she appeared in it later, made into a skirt.— 
But what were we to fly over the grandstand where all the colonels 
werc to be put to take the salute? Finally a Norwegian flag was 
selected. It was felt that Norway was a country about which 
nobody had any unpleasant thoughts. 

Then transport difficulties became acute. The Twenty-first 
Army Group had selected this particular afternoon for the first 
evacuation party to leave for Sweden. This entailed getting the 
right five hundred people into a hospital train, a task which required 
the attention of all the senior officers and most of the vehicles in the 
camp. About two o'clock I became desperate and called upon 
Miss Barker to find me one of our Belgian drivers who had got 
lost. She scarched in vain for some time and then asked one of the 
Dutch drivers if he knew where his colleague was. He pointed to 
a house down the road. Miss Barker went in. She came out 
pretty quickly, a funny expression on her face. 

“Te’s a situation calling for a doctor clearly,’ she said. I went in. 
I mounted to the first floor. I knocked on a door. A voice said, 
‘Entrez.’ Tentercd. There was our driver mn bed with three girls. 

‘What do you think you’re doing—at this hour ?’ was all I 
could think of to say. 

: Trying to keep warm,’ he said. 

He looked bad enough. I took his temperature. It was 104°. 

Some way or another we got everybody up to the course. The 
soldiers, the pipe band, the motor-cars, the horses, the ice-cream and 
lastly the children in the Hungarian wagons. The latter presented 
a never-to-be-forgotten spectacle. There were ten of them decor- 
ated and beflagged. Luba was in the first. She had taken charge. 
Seizing the reins from the Hungarian driver she drove herself. 
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Behind her she had collected her favourite children. There she sat, 
one rein in each hand, two red roses in her hair, her head high, her 
curls floating out behind. The wagon became a chariot. First 
she trotted, then she cantered, then she galloped. The wagon 
swayed from side to side. But she did not care. This was her 
moment. Forgotten were all the tragedies of her life, the debase- 
ment and torture of Auschwitz, the horror at Belsen, she was free 
once more, galloping across the earth as she had done long ago on 
her father’s farm in the east. As she came down the straight she 
began to sing. 

All the colonels and majors were late. The situation had been 
saved by a person called Lady Abraham, who, taking her position 
as Vice-president as a compliment, rather to our surprise, filled—and 
she was able to fill—the grandstand ull the others arrived. As the 
‘ high ’* officers came up I rushed them to the stand and introduced 
them to Lady Abraham. I found them cyeing me rather sus- 
piciously and then remembered that I was wearing a green, ycllow, 
and white jersey which MacClancy had given me as my colours for 
the steeplechase. That and the Norwegian flag, they seemed to feel, 
was not altogether ‘ playing the game’. However, jeu got them 
into the box, they couldn't very well get out again and they soon 
settled down to take any salutes which might be necessary and 
generally play their part as important personages. 

From now on, event followed event in rapid succession, some-~ 
times as planned, sometimes as not, but always with success. 

The troops, who were supposed to have run a relay race with 
the children on their backs, all got mixed up and were started off in 
a mass. They came galloping along, however, quite happily, 
jostling each other and yelling funny English soldier words, while 
the children on their backs screamed in every European language 
except English. ‘The race was won by a corporal with long legs and 
a great chest on him, upon whose back was perched a httle laughing 
girl who clung resolutely to his hair. 

The backing car race was s ular, all mght. It was run in 
heats, four ata time. The cars had to back in and out of posts along 
the course and then race back to the starting post forwards. 

The Matron of the Twenty-ninth General Hospital, who also 
came from Dublin, got a post under her in the first heat and had to 
be lifted off, car and all. There was a lot of noise and shouting. In 
the end Paddy MacClancy won in Kramer's monstrous S.S. wagon 
in a cloud of dust. 
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Then came the children’s tea-party. They were brought into 
two huge marquees and seated at long trestle tables. There were 
five kinds of diferent cakes, some sugary, some creamy. There 
were strawberries and quantities of ice-cream. The colonels 
waited on them. There is almost complete sana as the cone Bi 
ate. € gipsies sat together in a group. At first ate rapidly, 
with a bela each baad and a fall plate before cea Gradually 
as they discovered that supplies were apparently inexhaustible, they 
slowed down to a steady munch. Toni’s stomach gradually filled, 
then it dilated lke a football, finally when it could hold no more 
he silently filled his pockets with ice cream, strawberries and 
cake. 

Outside the tents, about fifteen yards away, I saw a group of 
four German children sitting on a bank. They were watching the 

arty silently. One’s reaction, in spite of the fact that their parents 
fad been part of the nation who had decided to eliminate all Jews 
and Gipsics and thus murder these children within the tents, was to 
invite them in. I said nothing, however, but wondered whether 
the memory of this tea, to which they had not been invited, would 
in after years stimulate in these German minds an insatiable desire 
for revenge, or act as a deterrent, when the desire to reach a goal 
outside the law of life again presented itself to them. 

After tea the children were led back to their wagons, which were 
lined up as stands for the horse-races. 

The flat race was not very spectacular, except for one Hungarian 
horse which managed to get its rider to loose his stirrups and then 
set off lke a tram, passing right through the crowd and over a 
barbed wire entanglement and off home to its stable without mishap, 
while its unhappy rider tugged hopelessly at its iron mouth. 

The steeplechase, on the other hand, supplied all the necessary 
thrills for both spectators and riders. There were just four of us : 
Pte. Collins riding a big bay horse rather like an Irish hunter, Captain” 
Lindley on his grey Hungarian near-thoroughbred, an R.A.M.C. 
captain and myself on two fiery Hungarian thoroughbreds. Neither 
of the latter had been trained to jump, and it was problematical how 
they would behave when they came to the hurdles, of which Lindley 
had set up four round the course. The race was twice round. We 
were all very nervous at the start and said we were all going to take 
the first hurdle cautiously. But when the flag was peas: the 
horses went off like V.2’s, as if propelled from behind. Collins's 
horse took the lead and went over the first hurdle perfectly. 
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Bandergoose jumped sideways to the right, the chestnut sideways 
to the Yeft and the grey followed quietly. And so it went on. 
About the third jump the chestnut fainbh as he landed from a 
curious angle, and the captain was thrown heavily. He was winded. 
The crowd thought he was dead. Excitement rose. Bander- 
goose jumped every way. Sideways to the right or to the left, 
three feet over the top, refused altogether and only jumped a wing 
or took it quite like a professional. The grey came on behind 
without enthusiasm. About half-way in the second round I realized 
that there were only two more jumps to be faced. The bay was 
about twenty-five yards ahead going along hke a train, taking his 
jumps slowly, but never faltering. 

Suddenly I felt a wild desire to win this race. I had wanted all 
my life to win a steeplechase. So now in Belsen I set mysclf to 
achieve this ambition. Everything depended on the next two 
jumps. If Bandergoose would take them, going full out without 
turning off, we might catch the bay on the curve. {I sat well for- 
ward in the saddle with my hands on each side of his neck and 
keeping his head very straight I rode him at the first hurdle. 
Bandergoose came up to it on the right foot, took off and flew it 
perfectly, gaining nearly ten yards on the bay. We rode on for the 
next. He repeated his performance and gained another ten yards. 
Collins did not realize we had got up so close and we were alongside 
him coming down the hill, before he knew what was happening. 
We turned into the straight and came down past the winning post, 
almost flat on the horses’ necks, flogging their sides with our small 
switches. Bandergoose just did it. He was blowing like a grampus 
as he passed the post a length ahead. In that last gallop t had or- 
gotten everything in the world except the race and a quite crazy 
desire to beat Collins and win. Now as I reined up, the world 
I lived in came back. There was Luba almost falling out of the 
wagon, bright red im the face. Beside her Herma waved a 
coloured handkerchief. And behind the children yelled and 
cheered. 

‘Well, you ought to have been disqualified,’ Lindley said ‘ for 
going round that jump. Here give me back that bottle,’ he added, 
removing the bottle of whisky which Lady Abraham had just 
handed to me as my prize. ‘You know I supplied the stuff 
myself.’ 

Ail right,’ I said, ‘ you’d better take the gin off Paddy as well.’ 
He did, and went off, muttering something about * the grey mare 
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being the only real steeplechaser and the rest just a lot of bloody 


kangaroos ’. 


A few days later we had a ceremony of surpassing beauty. 

Ariana Szerenyi and Tibor Mikko made their first Communion. 
A ward had been transformed into a little chapel, and the Vatican 

fathers came with three whise French nuns. All our gipsies were 
invited. Ariana, dressed all in white, with a veil round her fair 
head, her blue eyes strangely alight, yet far off, knelt upon the floor 
and Tibor, tall and boyish, knelt beside. Behind Eva, Toni and 
Johnny sat upon three stools, their funny little paws clasped together 
as they had been taught, the muscles of their faces held rigidly. 
Only their wicked, gipsy, impish eyes danced round seeking to gain 
a smile from us. 

One French Jesuit apa the Mass, kneeling in front of the 
altar, his broad back draped in the beautiful green vestment beneath 
which peeped out his fe battle-dress. The other, our beloved 
Father Brand, served, kneeling beside. The rhythm of the ancient 
ae words, carried us away beyond the little room wherein we 
knelt 

When the main service was over, all went out save Father 
Brand, Ariana, and Tibor. As I reached the door he said : 

“Wait a minute, Doctor, you are their father now.’ 

Then we all knelt down and he said a last prayer. The sunlight 
streamed in at the window, lighting the Belsen flowers upon the 
altar, and it seemed that God was there. 


Now the Children’s Hospital in Belsen had become one of the 
happiest places that it is possible to imagine. A great number of 
different people contributed to make itso. A school was organized 
by an Army lieutenant and a number of able helpers, where the 

‘ well” children attended every day and a remarkable girl, Stella 
area organized all sorts of recreations and concerts for those able 
to be up. 

It was interesting to see how the different national groups of 
children looked after themselves. The most remarkable were the 
Russians, of whom there were seventeen, varying from about two 

to sixteen years. They had a big room of their own, furnished with 
double-tiered bunks. They decorated it with much greenery, 
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bringing in branches of trees and framing Uncle Joe’s photograph 
in the middle with coloured garlands. They managed their affairs 
excellently, the big ones looking after the little ones. I examined 
them all as part of the general inspection, when the cases of open 
tuberculosis in the ‘well’ block were discovered. During my 
complete medical examination I did not find one case of nits or 
scabies amongst them. Their development was remarkable. I 
have never seen females with such tremendous legs. They were 
like tree trunks. Some were not at all ungainly, tapering from the 
hip down, but in all the muscles of the pelvic girdle were tremen- 
dous. Two of them, whose eyes danced with young life, were 
extremely pretty, with charming open faces. Scveral were very 
musical. They all scemed conscious and proud of their nationality. 

It must be admitted that our children did get a little sssile 
Nearly every afternoon the men of the R.A.F. arrived in cnormous 
lorries and took parties of them out for picnics. It was a most 
satisfying sight to sce the happy faces of the soldicrs, as they shep- 
herded the laughing children around. 

One afternoon a private soldicr from an English infantry regi- 
ment approached me while I was standing 1n front of one of the 
tents. He handed me a brown-paper parcel. 

‘It’s like this, Doctor,’ he said, ‘ Corporal Smuth, ’e says to me, 
"e says—be sure and give it to the doc, ‘e says, ’cos it might make 
"em sick. You see, sir, Corporal Smith 1s a family man like, if you 
see what I means.’ I couldn’t say I had, but by then I had untied the 
parcel. It contained the platoon’s complete, saved-up chocolate 
ration for three weeks. 

Towards the end, when all fear had completely disappeared, we 
tried to introduce some disciplinary measures—particularly for the 
older children. It was excessively difficult to get them to do what 
they were told or to keep them in bed. Sometimes one who was 
sathesing from tuberculosis, would slip out of bed and disappear 
for hours. Han found the best way to deal with them was to put 
them in an isolation ward for a specified time, and take away their 
clothes. But even so the task of getting them to understand that 
rules are made to be kept, and that orders must be obeyed, and 
that it is not a good thing to lie and pinch, had to be left, very largely, 
to the future. We felt indeed cist somebody was going to have 
a very difficult time at some future date and would need much 
patience and love, if these children were ever to be fitted again into 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
RETURN TO HOLLAND 


SO vivid was the dream on that early July morning that when 
Han awoke, she still could feel that musty, nostalgic smell of 
* Bergoord’ about her. 

Now as she lay relaxed a hundred images of home rose up from 
her subconscious. She remembered how when she had been living 
in a village some thirty miles away, about five weeks after the battle 
of Arnhem, she had dreamt of ‘ Bergoord ’ night after night, always 
waking with its queer musty smell in her nostrils. In those dreams 
the house had always been as she had known it in the old days, 
stately, friendly, and beautiful. So persistant had these dreams 
become that at last she had felt impelled to go back and see the 
house again. 

Papers from the Germans had been obtained. Manci, a girl 
friend, who also had lived in Oosterbeek, had been persuaded to 
come, too, and after various adventures Han had found herself 
alone in her friend’s house at Oosterbeck, Manci having left her to 
go and fetch some things she had concealed in a cellar during the 
battle. Then it had happened :— 

She had been standing amidst the debris of broken furniture 
and clothes in the semi-ruined house when a shell, fired from an 
Allied gun across the Rhine, came whining over to explode quite 
close. The sudden crash breaking the deathly silence of the place, 
wrapped in November must, terrified her. She ran into the kitchen 
and crouched down. Again that awful silence closed in. Then 
a gust suddenly had made the curtains flap. She jumped up in 
terror, knocking over a chair as she did so, which fell with a queer 
hollow sound frightening her still more. She felt herself closed in 
by ghosts that seemed to pluck at her. She had screamed and 
rushed out of the house in panic. For a moment she had stood 
terrified, not knowing where to go and then suddenly saw the tall 
trees round ‘ Bergoord ’.—‘I will go home,’ she thought. ‘Tl 
be all right there, and running up the hill she clambered over the 
fence into eu —_ naib go -ay — there she felt safe, = 
peace returned to her as up the garden rustli 
dead leaves with her feet. Now as she yh half wakine ee 
she saw again that next scene with awful clarity. As she had 
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reached the edge of the wood the misty November afternoon began 
to close in and the light was failing. For a moment she paused 
behind the rhododendron bank which obscured her view of the 
house, fearing what she might see. 

Then she head stepped forth. For one glorious blinding moment 
it seemed then that her dream was true, that ‘ Bergoord ” was not 
destroyed. For a second as she looked the front wall of the house, 
which then still stood, appeared some way intact in the musty light 
or perhaps it was an ilfusion of the mind. Instinctively she had 
stretched out her hands towards the house—then the vision had 
faded like some trick photography on the movies and shc saw it as it 
really was—a skeleton, roof €llen in, gutted, dead walls pointing 
silently at the sky ; windows like gouged-out eye sockets. For a 
minute she had stood too hurt to cry, then turned and crept back 
through the wood to find Manci calling for her by the other house. 

All morning Han was very silent as she worked. At last I said 
as we drove back for lunch, *‘ What 1s it ?’ 

* Nothing.’ 

‘Tell me.’ 

‘Oh, just homesick, 1 suppose. I don’t know why. I was 
dreaming of home last night. It seems such a long time we've been 
here and I haven’t heard one word from any member of my family.’ 

*Let’s take forty-eight hours’ leave and I’ll drive you home,’ I 
said. ‘We haven't had a day off in two months.’ 

By starting almost immediately and driving fast we would have 
just ume, I thought, before the evacuation to Sweden. So next day 
we got up early and set off through the north-German plain of 
Oldenburg, making for Leeuwarden via Groningen in northern 
Holland. Here Han hoped to find her mother who she thought 
might be staying there in her aunt's house. 

It was a sparkling moment. The sun shone in the early fresh 
morning and all the world looked beautiful. We came to the 
American zone round Bremen where the Yankee soldiers stopped 
us, and seeing we were Red Cross, did not even ask to sce our 
papers, but gave us cigarettes and chocolate instead, and on we went 
again. Han kept saying, ‘ We're going home, we're going home,’ 
and her mind ran on ahead of our vehicle so that she hardly noticed 
the German scene around, But when we crossed the frontier and 
came into Holland, everything changed. We were still in the same 
North European plain, but everything, the trees, the fields, the very 
air seemed different—free, friendly, and the people walked with 
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straight backs and gazed at us, smiling. As we reached the out- 
skirts of Leeuwarden, Han touched my arm, “ Look,’ she said, point- 
ing at a lake upon whose surface sped a score of quickly moving 
sailing craft. ‘We used to own one of those yachts once, it seems 
very long ago.’ 

We stopped outside a house in a pleasant, sunny street and got 
down. There was a cry and a little, slim, fair-haired woman came 
running down the garden path followed by a second woman and 
behind them more slowly a tall man with a Napoleon III beard, 
high cheekbones, grey hair and very blue eyes. They crowded 
round Han and kissed and hugged her. Then they remembered 
me and with all Dutch politeness I was introduced in English to 
mother, aunt and the old doctor of Oosterbeek himself. We were 
brought in and a family confabulation commenced, but in English, 
as I was present and it might lack courtesy to speak in Dutch, a 
language unknown to their gucst. 

After some time, Han brought the conversation round to that 
which was on her mind and asked about Oosterbeek. Immediately 
they all burst into Dutch and talked and talked. Then Han turned 
to me and said, ‘ They say everybody is going back to the village. 
The rubble has been cleared from off the streets. The people are 
living in cellars and any undamaged rooms and life 1s starting again. 
The doctor here is going back to “‘ Beekhof’ to-morrow where his 
daughter has a wooden hut in the garden, and Lykle, my brother, is 
there too. Shall we drive him home ?’ 

It was settled at once and next morning we set out for Ooster- 
beek, driving first through the fertile, flat, green fields of northern 
Holland which had been left almost untouched by the war, then 
once more we entered the forest belt near the Rhine and thus came 
again to Arnhem. But what a change was there from our last 
visit when we had passed through silent, dead streets. Now as we 
came along the same road to Oosterbeek, we moved in a queue 
of vehicles of all kinds, from army lorries to soap boxes on wheels. 
From every battered house whose owners had returned, a flag hung 
out, ape cc Dutch sant or ac ate ey & flag. As we 
approac e village, driving very slowly, e began to recog- 
aie the old doctor and then Bi Han in her battle-< sagt rauhied 
up and caught his hands or waved and shouted. At last as we came 
down the main street, he stood up in the car and all saluted him. 
It was like a triumphal procession. I felt like the chauffeur of a 
king. Once more we turned down the road to ‘ Bergoord ’ and 
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* Beekhof ’, but now the rubble had been cleared away from off its 
surface and everywhere flags flew from the battered houses, some 
of which showed round shell-holes in their walls, others sagging 


or stripped roofs, some almost intact except for paneless windows, 


and from all looked out smiling, friendly faces of people who 


called greetings. 

At ca we came to ‘ Beekhof’ and dismounted by the gate, as 
the drive was covered with half-fallen trees that blocked our way, 
and walked up towards the house. Rounding a corner we came 
upon a wooden hut standing im the shade beside the gaunt, burnt- 
out shell of the house. Out of the hut ran the doctor’s daughter and 
Lykle and brought us in and showed us all the things they had found 
and saved—pictures, spoons, rugs, china, and a piano. Lykle sat 
down and began to play. Outside the sun shone on the battered 
walls of ‘ Beckhof’ Ba in some way for a moment all that was 
forgotten and they only remembered that they were home again. 

A meal was prepared and caten. We had Red Cross parcels, 
they had fruit and bread. Then they took me round, showing me 
the famous cellar where they had crouched during the battle, the 
pond at which the Tiger tank had stopped, the tennis court where 
Han’s mother had met the Germans when she carried the shell. 
* You see, we have a paved bathroom,’ the old doctor said, pointing 
to the family bath which rested on three shaky legs to onc side of 
the tennis court. ‘She got a bit overheated,’ he said, pointing to 
its blistered sides, “ but we rescued her and brought her out here— 
ce bit exposed maybe but a bathroom with a tiled floor for all 
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Then Han said, * Let’s go across the valley up the hill to “ Ber- 
goord ”’.’ So we set out, Lykle on one sidc, Han in the middle and 
Ion the other. We came to the fence and stepped across, coming 
upon a little old farmhouse in the wood down 1n the valley. It 
was completely covered with ivy. Han and Lykle stopped. ‘ This 
is where we used to play at Red Indians when we were children,’ 
Han said. 

* Yes, you always managed to be on the besieged side. I don’t 
know why,’ Lykle replied. 

‘I like being besieged,’ Han said. 

‘Do you remember the time when you went all broody ?” he 
asked. ‘ And turned us out and put in furniture and hung curtains, 
till we couldn’t take it any more and rushed back and took the place 
by storm and locked you up ?’ 
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* And the tame,’ she said, “ when the wild cats took possession and 
wouldn’t let any of us in—and those red kittens?” They laughed. 

It was midsummer and we walked under the shade of the trees 
thankfully. Many had been struck the year before in the shelling, 
but they now wore their new garment of leaves, and many a fresh 
branch budded outwards. 

Still talking of the old days, we came out of the wood on the 
side of ‘ Bergoord’ least destroyed, where the stables still stood 
intact, and there on the grass in front stood the old farmer himself. 
He had come back and started work again. We shook him by the 
hand in the quict unemotional Dutch way. 

‘Have you any stock left?’ I said. 

‘Oh, yes,’ he said, pointing to a lean red tom-cat who was 
approaching through the long grass like a muniature tiger. ‘He 
stayed all the time.’ The red cat rubbed itself against his legs. 

Then we went round the stable and came to the poor ruins of 
the house, now mostly a pile of bricks. One wall had fallen out 
complete and lay upon the lawn almost intact so that the long grass 
sprouted through the window. 

Han and Lykle were silent now, but in some strange way the 
awful anguish that their hearts had known was partly healed. 
They were alive and free, the sun shone, and the war was over. . . . 
Han knelt down and took a piece of an old brick from the wall. 
She carried it back with her as we went down the hill. 

All that afternoon and evening friends came and went. Vasits 
were paid to this house and that. We spent the night with Dr. 
Giesberts, the old doctor’s younger partner, who had been given 
one of the few intact houses in which to work. He wanted to hear 
all about the modern advances in medicine such as penicillin, which 
had been made in the outside world while Holland had been 
imprisoned. And I wanted to hear what had happened to him in 
the battle, for I had heard that he was a local hero. We all had 
a very happy evening together. 

Next day we had to return as quickly as we could to Belsen. 
My last vision of Oosterbeek is that of the old doctor standing on a 
slab of broken masonry at the entrance to his own drive, with one 
hand held above his old white head—‘ The Statue of Liberty,’ he 
called, as we passed him and turned into the road heading once more 
‘ai re paeied through Arahem end Zutphen, and again 

Again we p ou em and Zutphen, i 
pees) the frontier into ee When we had passed this way 
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before, the roads had been full of displaced persons trekking west- 
wards—lean, grey, hungry men, still with fear in their eyes, who 
begged for food and said they came from Holland, Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, France, Belgium or any other state in Europe. They 
still cringed a little as they spoke to any person in army uniform and 
seemed abnormally reel for any little help that we could give. 
Each had had his nation’s colours in his buttonhole, each had spoken 
with awful hatred of the German race. 

Now as we passed deeper into Germany, we met a new type of 
person trekking upon these roads—Germans themselves. Single 
members of the Wehrmacht, little groups walking ; family partics 
with every form of transport. They were going back to their 
bombed-out homes and battered towns, without much hope of 
finding anything, but because life goes on and 1t is all too hard to 
die when one 1s broken-hearted, they were trekking on along these 
battered, dusty German roads. 

As we rounded a corner on the outskirts of a town we nearly 
ran into a horse-drawn vehicle which had stopped right in the middle 
of the road. I opened my mouth to protest loudly, as motor drivers 
are apt to do on such occasions, especially when thcy belong to 
privileged classes, or occupying armies. Then I saw the reason. 
On the driver’s seat sat a very old man, grey with dust. His head 
hung forward, his hands holding the reins imply. Behind 1n the 
cart, which was piled high with all manner of houschold goods, sat 
other Germans, male and female, old and young. All their heads 
drooped forward. Then my gaze travelled downward and I saw 
the horse. He also had his head drooped forward between his 
shoulders. His legs were straddled apart. He was leaning on the 
traces, his mane matted, his flanks wet with sweat, his nostrils dilated 
and his eyes dim with fatigue. He could go forward no more. 
Compassion for the utter iets of it all swept through us like a 
wind. True, we knew well enough that when the Germans had 
been victorious they had forced many a family out upon the lonely 
roads of Europe to trudge on till they dropped or their poor horses 
came to a halt like this one. They had even machine-gunned 
them from the air. True, they had ravished little inoffensive coun- 
tries like Holland, stolen everything from them and treated them 
with contempt. True, they had tortured and murdered the Jews, 
the gipsies and all who had opposed them. But we had ceased to 
hate. Belsen had some way cured us of all hate, at least all hate of 
any human creature. We had learned what evil there is in the 
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world or beyond the world, what ha to a man or a group of 
men—call them a nation if you wil oh they have ma iene 
selves over to the powers of evil, when they have denied the Christ. 
So now we saw, as it were, the whole a tragedy of each German 
soul—the frightful ruin, the pain, the tiredness, the utter despair 
leading only on to death. As yet we could do nothing, say nothing 
to ease that. Only were we able. now, for the first time, to under- 
stand dimly what such defeat must mean to the defeated, to begin to 
feel compassion enter our hardened hearts once more, and as we 
did so to comprehend that it was not only their sins which had 
destroyed so much love and beauty in the world, but ours as well. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
SWEDISH JOURNEY 


AS soon as we arrived back—after an early start we had managed 
to reach the camp about 2 p.m.—we found everything in turmoil 
in the Children’s Hospital. A few hours before an order had 
come through that the children were to be moved next day—a 
week sooner than had been arranged. A train had actually arrived 
in the station, sent n by X Corps, though the latest information 
suggested that it could not be officially used, as another order from 
N Army Group had cancelled it. Nothing was ready, neither 
clothes for the children, food for the journey nor final selection 
and registration. The Swedes were rumoured to have got irritated 
and threatened to sail away to sea with all their ships. There 
was only one thing to do: go straight to Liibeck and straighten 
the whole thing out with them at their Legation there. 

I had been driving all day. I just couldn’t drive any farther, 
so I got Frank Whitehead, one of the British Red Cross team 
leaders, who was affectionately known as * Uncle’, being our 
oldest member, to drive us over. 

The journey took four and a half hours’ hard driving. It got 
dark ; we ran into a dump on the autobahn outside Liibeck and 
it was not till after 11 p.m. that we reached the Swedish Red Cross 

uarters. 

The head of the Swedish Red Cross, Dr. Arnoldson, 1s onc of 
the most efficient of Red Cross Officers anywhere. He is a small, 
blond and incisive man accustomed to making up his mind. He 
cuts straight through red tape with knife-like decisions. Before the 
capitulation of Germany he and his men had gone all over the 
country, rescuing the Scandinavians out of the concentration camps 
and bringing them to Sweden. He had had many escapes when 
being machin ed from the air while passing along the German 
roads, and bombed by day and night in the cities. He had arranged 
to move to Sweden a whole floating concentration camp, held off 
the Danish coast, in which typhus had broken out. But it had 
been bombed at sea by the Allied Air Force and few had escaped. 
Now he had come over with a whole fleet of Swedish hospital 
ships and was taking all the sick (10,000) from Belsen. In the first 
place the Swedish offer had been to take only orphan children of 
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non-German nationality. But when I had asked him whether 
the Swedes would take all our sick children and orphans—even if 
they were Germans, Jews or Gipsies—he saw the point at once and 
agreed, making the necessary orders without having to refer to 
anybody else. He was the same over minor matters, clear, incisive, 
and quick and was without doubt the best person to work with I 
have ever met. He was, however, a doctor, and like the rest of 
us found all Army red tape difficult to bear. He would arrive 
bursting with energy, ready to move tens of thousands of displaced 
persons immediately, but after they had kept him waiting here, 
telephoned to somebody else there, cancelled this order and made 
another and forgotten to tell somebody in some other corps Head- 
Quarters about it, days would have elapsed and he would be 
deflated. 

In spite of everything he achieved the almost impossible and 
moved the whole sick population from Belsen to Sweden. 

He was, however, 1f anything, exact. He had said he would 
take sick persons and the authorities kept sending him well refugees. 
Suddenly he got angry and refused to take any more. Now he 
told us exactly shar ‘he thought about all Army authorities and 
the British in particular. Indeed, it would have been refreshing to 
have listened to him, but we were too tired and our children’s 
lives were at stake. So we listened to him anxiously. However, 
when he had expressed himself he felt better, got us some food 
himself, and said he’d wait three days more and take all the children 
on the last boat. 

We lay down and slept for four hours, got up at 6 a.m., drove 
back to Belsen and immediately started final preparations for the 
evacuation of the children sn forty-cight hours. 


Some time in his boyhood nearly every man has played with 
trains, most have imagined that the greatest joy that life could 
bring would be to become an engine driver ; to own a train was 
beyond our fondest dreams. 

But now we had one all of our own, a children’s train, with 
big Red Crosses | on it, a — kitchen = sleeping berths. 

e engine was rather a poor rusty old thing with steam pouring 
from its numerous ae oe leaks. The children, nena were 
quite satisfied with it. 

There were all the children from the Children’s Hospital and 
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the ‘well’ block, and twenty-two mothers, together with the 
entire Red Cross personnel who had been looking after them, 
Paddy MacClancy and his assistant Jean Moerman, and of course 
Luba and Hermina. 

Everything went without a hitch, that is, everything except 
the official registration. The arrangements for the latter were 
modelled on the procedure adopted for making nominal lists on 
the trains for sick adults, which had been leaving Belsen for the 
last three weeks. Filling in a card for an adult, and intcrrogating 
a child are very different things. Indced, we all got very cross 
and pandemonium reigned while seven registrating women asked 
questions in seven languages. They refused to accept our list, 
but insisted upon making a new onc of their own. In the end they 
left out thirty names altogether, which was most unfortunate as 
their list was the official one which went to Head-Quarters. 

The registration of displaced persons 1s one of the most 1m- 
portant and most difficult tasks. Unless 1t 1s done morc efficiently 
in future and a proper central sorting centre established, thousands 
of people will go wandering round and round Europe for many 
years to come, searching for their lost relatives and friends. 

The last official eventually Icft and we were ready to start. 
It was a great moment. The children crowded round the carnage 
windows. We stood on the platforms at the cnd of the carriages. 
All waved and kissed good-bye to the large crowd which had come 
to see us off. There was a lot of whistling from guards and persons 
in uniform, the engine gave a fnghtful lurch, emitted a vast quantity 
of steam and gradually we began to move, reaching in five minutes 
about fifteen miles an hour, at which speed we chugged along 
through the forests. 

The children pressed their noses against the glass. Some huts, 
hike those at Belsen, appeared in a clearing amid tall pine trees. 
It was the Lager at Munster. Tibor Mikko proudly announced 
that it was one of his concentration camps. He had been there 
some wecks, he said, to an admuring audience of smaller boys. 
We stopped for a long wait at the station which was crowded with 
fascist Italian prisoners of war. These strutted up and down 
wearing the queerest military hats, some in shorts, others in elab- 
orate uniforms and togas. They looked extremely silly, like 
grown-up boy scouts, still playing parts taken from boy thrillers. 

The children found them highly entertaining and called to 
them. Gradually the stiffness of the southern men gave place te 
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smiles, and they came forward and laughed with the children at 
themselves. 

The train went on. Now a hot cig ie piss It ler 
not a very exciting meal, being composed chiefly of potatoes an 
sacs int OH g bully beef and milk. But it was a meal in a 
train, in our train, and we dramatized it to the full. Hermina, 
always our cook in emergencies, on journeys by road or rail or 
sea, was in her clement, carrying the steaming trays into the carriages 
where the children shouted as she came. It was a gorgeous picnic. 
Poor Luba, however, was very sad. She was train sick and sat 
dispirited, with a heaving stomach and nausea, praying that she 
might dic. The cheery comments and happy a ei of the 
passers-by in no way lessened the dark hour of her tragedy. 

As night came on we made an inspection, passmg nght ee 
the twenty-two coaches of the train. The passageway led down 
the middle of each coach, the bunks bemg constructed on each 
side in the long axis of the train. In these the children now lay, 
trying to keep awake and gain the last thrill of passing slowly 
through the darkening country-side. Many had already been 
overcome by tiredness and lay asleep, their arms and legs flung 
fan-wise, their bodics twisted into funny shapes, sleep having 
caught them while they still gazed out. As we tucked them in 
we saw their sleeping faces calm, unlined, it seemed, with any 
care. Zsuzsi lay rolled up in a ball, with Tibor, the faithful brother, 
asleep beside her, his two arms round her head. Olga was awake, 
the white mastoid bandage round her head giving her a strangely 
wistful look. We stopped and took her hands. They felt hot. 
She looked at us with bright, feverish eyes but said nothing. Genny 
tossed. Her pulse was bat her heart was troubling her, and little 
Joseph Katz by flushed, breathing fast with a high temperature. 

At last we went to bed ourselves and slept—a funny sleep, 
full of queer dreams, where phantom trains and buses, children 
and Russian commandants got all mixed up. 

Next morning very carly we were taken to a combined 
U.N.R.R.A. and Swedish Red Cross transit camp, where we 
spent a very trying day, handing over to the Swedes, making a 
re foie new registry with U.N.R.R.A., trying not to lose the 
children and being ruthlessly deloused. 

The Swedes are the most ‘ nordic’ race on earth, though they 
don’t call it that. They are more English than the English, more 
German than the Germans, more Scandinavian than the Scandi- 
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navians. They are the most completely sure people in the world, 
and being absolutely sure, there is nothing left to laugh about. 

They know quite well that they do everything as well, perhaps 
better, than everybody else. They don’t tell you so, but they 
just know it and they expect you to know it too and act accordingly. 
You mustn't ever be surprised or question why they serve queer 
meals of heaps of different kinds of fish at funny hours or suddenly 
take off all their clothes. The Swedes know that fish is good for 
you and nakedness a natural and healthy thing. They're quite 
right, of course, but all the same we had a difficult twenty-four 

ours. 

‘You must all pass through our delousing department,’ they 
said. We laughed a little at that but saw their point, or thought 
we did, and said, ° All mght.’ 

The delousing department was housed in tents im the main 
barrack square. You went in dirty at one end and came out 
cleaner than you had ever been before at the other. First you 
removed your clothes, which somctimes you never found again, 
then passed into a Turkish bath, or rather a tent full of suffocating 
hot steam. Here you were washed and scrubbed with grecn- 
coloured soap by male or female attendants as the case might be. 
After every kind of bug had been thus swept away, you were 
put under an icy spray and then discharged. 

Some of our Sisters had a shocking time. They'd hardly got 
off all their clothes before seven men came mm and began to undress 
beside them. Hastily they picked up some towels, and, covering 
themselves as best as they could, fled into the room next door, 
the steam room, but here their towels were snatched away and they 
were told to cover themselves with hot water and sweat a bit. 
Almost at once the seven men came m, too, and they all stood 
together. One tall dark English lady of uncertain age stood cold 
and gauntly in a corner, her feelings too strong for words. In a 
few minutes they were seized and scrubbed with the green soap. 
Bonsel just turned her head away and cried. 

I was allowed the privilege of being deloused last with the 
Swedish doctors themselves. They trotted up and down twixt 
steam room and cold shower till their fair sun-browned skins 
shone with a healthy glow. They did it every day, they said. 
It made them feel fine. 

Next day we went on board a lovely ship, polished and clean. 
It had a large Red Cross painted on its side and from its mast 
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hung the Swedish flag. It was no easy job to fit everybody in, 
peas the last pein leave and all who had been left behind 
from the other boats had to be got on board too. There were 
thirty-four babies whose mothers were Norwegian, their “ sires ’, 
that was the word used, unknown German men. There were a 
lot of Poles, among whom were two courteous priests in battle- 
dress. All went well till we were due to sail, when suddenly 
two little sergeants belonging to the British Security said that Han 
and Bonsel hadn't Shack perinits and therefore couldn’t go. A 
Shaef permit is a little card which is the hardest of all papers to 
obtain—the chief reason being that it always has to be got from 
somebody other than the person to whom one normally applies. 
It requires some august authority to demand its need and no under- 
ling will therefore take the responsibility of issuing it. High 
authorities are never there, being always in conference, and of 
course they cannot be reached on the telephone. The position 
was explained to the sergeant-—-Han and Bonsel were an integral 
part of our big evacuation plan which had been arranged at the 
very highest fevel. They were now essential for the smooth 
running of the present movement of these children. The sergeants 
understood, they almost wept in sympathy, but they could do 
nothing by themselves, they said. Their officer could do nothing 
without getting somebody clse in some other corps on the ’phone, 
and so it went on till the Swedish captain lost his temper and ordered 
the girls ashore and said he'd sail. I was standing halfway up the 
gangway, not knowing what to do, when I spied a tall figure 
approaching along the quay. He had a very handsome face and 
spoke as Scotsmen do. I told him in one sentence what the crisis 
a He bent his head down towards the httle sergeants and 
said : 

‘Tll take the responsibility for sending on these nurses.’ 

* Oh thank you, Colonel,’ the sergeants replied, their sad faces 
now all smiles. 

We leapt on board again and before more could be said the 
captain sailed out to sea. As the quay receded from our view 
we saw the tall Scotsman standing waving to us. 

* Colonel MacCallum is a lovely man,’ a fair American speaking 
Se nurse remarked. * All the girls on this ship want to kiss 


Next moring when we awoke the ship was sailing slowly 
through the bluest sea we'd ever seen, under a cloudless sky. The 
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Baltic has a sheen upon it making all colours fresh and clear. That 
morning ushered in the clearest, sweetest day. It seemed we had 
a toy ship that steamed on through a calm, almost mppleless sea, 
its wake breaking the bright, cloth-like surface and stretching out 
behind like a white tape held across a bluc billiard table. There 
bar enough breeze to keep us cool but not cnough to make us 
cold. 

As the day went on we brought the children up on the fore- 
deck. There we laid the sick on mattresses while the well ones 
played or sang or just looked out across the flat expanse of sea, 
letting the sun's rays caress their checks and the wind blow through 
their hair. Luba looked her best, her fair curls floating in 
breeze. Around her gathered the Czech children and began to 
sing a lovely Russian song she'd taught them. 

As the afternoon wore on we approached a peninsula which 
ran far out to sea and through which cut the Trelleborg ship canal. 
We steamed straight forwards and ran in between its two high 
banks, upon which were many Swedish bathers, whose brown 
bodies gave forth a glow of healthy hfe. 

As we moved past them, while they waved and called grectings 
to the children who stood singing on the fore-deck, 1t really seemed 
as if we'd reached our journey’s end, as if we had found ‘ our 
fatry land of heart’s desire’, our “ Tir-na-Oge ’. For a moment, 
as we stood upon our spotless ship, from whose high masthead 
hung that golden cross upon its bright blue ground, heard all the 
children sing, and saw the waving welcome of the northern folk, 
we felt that we'd got nght outside Time. 

Then on we sailed, out to sea again, from the northern end 
of the canal, upon the last lap of the journey to Malmé. 

I looked at Han and the Sparrow then. Their eyes were 
extra bright as if tears were not far off. We mounted to the upper 
deck and stood looking forward across the lower fore-deck upon 
which the children still stood and sang, and out beyond the ship’s 
bows which cleft a passage through the calm Baltic. To star- 
board the Swedish coast ran northward to meet the distant horizon, 
to port there stretched an endless expanse of blue sea. Above, the 
sun shone from a cloudless sky. We and the children there had 
come together out of torture, pain and fear, away from dirt and 
lice and sickness into this clean sunshine and fresh sigan and 
yet... The throbbing engines of the ship and its relentless 
passage onwards dousk the sea brought back to us the ever 
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urgency of moving Time, and then we knew that neither they nor 
we would ever find again on earth such happiness and full content 
of mind as all had known in the Children’s Hospital at Belsen 
Camp when the Devil had been banished and Love crowned king. 


Our arrival at Malmé was indeed a descent from the sublime. 
We had made every effort to divide the children into their re~ 
Leiohs groups: sick children, well orphans, and mothers and 
children, each controlled by one of our accompanying staff. As 
the boat docked, however, the usual visa formalities began. Of 
course we hadn’t cxactly the right stamp on our papers, and a 
good deal of restamping had to be done. This kept Han and me 
closeted for a considerable period with the immigration authorities, 
in spite of the fact that A th were much the most efficient and 
helpful members of that bureaucratic vocation we had ever met. 
By the time we did reach the shore we found all our carefully 
prearranged plans had been ruined, and chaos reigned. The 
Swedes had organized everything themselves in their usual efficient 
way, but they hadn’t realized that no group of Belsenites could, 
or would, obey any order in principle and that the Belsen children 
held the gold medal for disrupting capabilities. On the quay a 
nice meal had been prepared and laid out on trestle tables. A 
large number of good-looking Swedes of both sexes, under the 
command of a magnificent Viking of six feet two inches, 1n arm 
uniform, was explaining to our children and mothers in Swedi,s 
what they wanted them to do. The latter were talking, arguing 
screaming, laughing, crying, and howling in Polish, Hungarian, 
Czech, German, and a number of muxtures. 

As we came ashore, the Viking approached us and held out 
a splendid hand. He spoke a few phrases in excellently pronounced 
English, which gave us the impression that he knew the language, 
but we soon discovered that he didn’t understand anything we 
said to him. A bus drew up, and it was intimated that the well 
children should get in and be driven off and redeloused somewhere. 
All the wrong ones got in and had to be got out again and others 
got in. Mothers lost their children, children lost their mothers. 
Luba burst into uncontrollable sobs, as she was ated from 
Hermina. Miss Fernandes, protesting violently in the English of 
the British county, was taken off and deloused all over again. 

Han ran up and down, trying to explain to everybody what 
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completely defeated by a language. Swedish as yet just meant 
nothing to her 


In the end most of the sick children under the Sparrow were 
taken to the New Lung Clinic in Malmé. The mothers and well 
children, about fifty in all, with Miss Fernandes, Bonsel, and 
Hermina, were driven to 2 Home called Sundsgirden, arnving 
there, after a final delousing, some ume in the early hours. 

Luba, sobbing, was driven off to Bjarred with about twenty 
of the bigger girls. The boys, escaping in high form, in a bus 
of their own, were taken to Giasebick, a rambling old house near 
Helsingborg. 

The Viking, Han and I were left on the quay. The silence 
was frightening after the turmoil. We still shouted at cach other 
when we spoke. Then we collected all the things that had been 
left behind, hats, bags and toys, and put them into a pile and pre- 
sented the remaining Red Cross parcels to the captain of the hie. 

Next day I proceeded to the Lung Clinic to hand over the 
case reports, X-rays, &c., of the sick children to the doctor in charge, 
while Han set out upon a round of the homes to sort out the 
position before our Red Cross staff should be withdrawn. 

The Lung Clinic was brand new. The children had been 
given a complete floor to themselves, facing south. It was as 
nearly perfect as a children’s hospital could be. Dr. Jacobson, 
who was in charge, spoke English and German perfectly. He was 
a first-class children’s physician, knowledgeable, considerate and 
kind. The nursing was extremely good and the Sparrow was 
treated with every courtesy. They received me as a friend and 
allowed me to wander about and talk to the children, who were 
made to feel very happy immediately. When it is remembered 
that the Swedes had already taken into their country tens of 
thousands of displaced persons, this incredible hospitality will be 
appreciated by all those who have ever tried to cope with refugees 
ag any kind. 

Needless to say, the children did very well in the Lung Clinic. 
As soon as they were convalescent, they were removed to a 
beautiful house with a lovely walled garden in the outskirts of the 
city called Velanderhemmet, where Sister May loved and managed 
them with charm and true understanding. 

I had a very easy and pleasant task, and was able to let the 
Sparrow return to Germany almost at once. She left sadly, for 
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although her English training precluded the giaica, Ss emotion, 
she had been personally responsible for saving the lives of many 
children and had become, almost unknown to herself, inordinately 
attached to them. On the other hand, she had been for once 
out-professionalized by the Swedish Sisters and felt positively em- 
barrassed by their absolute nursing efficiency. Or perhaps it was 
that she had become Belsenized like the rest of us. 

The management of sick children, and the care of well ones, 
1s quite a different matter, however, and our northern hosts were 
far less successful in the Homes where our mid-European well 
children and mothers were sent. 

Han found the group of mothers and children, Miss Fernandes, 
Bonsel, and Herminaallin a state of emotional misery at Sundsgirden. 
The house was gaunt and tall, though it stood in as fair a setting 
as any in the world, amidst green and golden Swedish hills which 
sloped gently towards the brightest ae blue seas, upon which an 
island seemed to float, like a ship painted dark blue, and the Danish 
coast appeared like a faint pencil line in the far distance. 

The sister-in-charge was the human equivalent of the House. 
She disapproved. She protected herself with many rules. Her 
nurscs must be separate on ‘the foreign ’ nurses and attendants. 
Miss Fernandes had got a nasty shock when she discovered she was 
‘foreign’. To the English the term ‘ foreign ’, applied to oneself, 
is a kind of blasphemy. Bonsel they treated simply as a D.P. 
She took it humorously but murder was not far off. As for the 
mothers, the way they eyed the men around was just disgusting, 
the Swedish sister thought. Han listened to it all. Each day the 
telophone rang and there was Luba, her voice choked with tears, 
speaking from Bjirred, threatening to commit suicide if she was 
not rejoined immediately by Hermina. She could not be consoled. 
She rang up again and again. She said she had a rope. At last 
Han decided : Hermina and Luba must be reunited. The Swedish 
sister protested that she must keep Hermina to control the mothers. 
But Han insisted quietly that she must take her when she and 
Bonsel were going to Byarred. If the truth were known, she had 
had about enough of that sister. 

On the morning of departure, coming into her room she saw 
a little shape sitting on her bed. He had tousled hair, blue eyes 
and enormous boots without any laces. 

‘Egon, you know you’re not allowed to come here,’ she said. 


“Ie’s against Sister’s rules !° In reply he pulled the blanket over 
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his head, as a tent, and said in a muffled voice, ‘ Tante Schwester, 
one nice story before you go away. You won't be able to do it 
any more.’ But just then the mothers and some of the bigger 
girls came in. They crowded the room, they sat on the bed 
b ing rule number one. They sat on the table, on the floor, 
everywhere. They began to polish Han’s shoes, press her battle- 
dress, mend her stockings, while they talked, laughed, gesticulated, 
and wept. Hermina, dressed in black satin, superintended the pack- 
ing of Han’s suitcase. Then, with Bonscel, they all went round the 
‘ wards where the sick children were :—‘ Tante Schwester in Belsen 
war es viel schéner—Tante Schwester ...’ Terka, cross-eyed 
Eugen’s mother, produced a huge bunch of flowers with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘For our dear Sister, in deepest gratitude.’ 

Finally they went down to the hall. Outside, a large shining 
black car was standing, driven by a very superior-looking Swede. 

All the children and the mothers came, laughing and crying. 
Suddenly there was a silence and little Rosa Gercenowitz stepped 
forward, her long black plaits swinging, but her dark cycs very 
solemn. She carried two large bouquets, done up, Victorian-like, 
in white manchets, with flying blue-and-white mbbons, the Jewish 
colours. She made a speech 1n a little high voice, accompanied 
by exaggerated gestures and coquettish glances around. But 
suddenly her voice faltered, she stopped, Pe flung herself, flowers 
and all, into Han’s arms, sobbing. At this everybody burst into 
tears and sobbed and sobbed while the Swedish sister looked on, 
too surprised even to disprove. Then all brought forward their 
flowers, each with a little note : ‘ All love from Paulina and Regina,’ 
* Griisse von Isaac,’ &c. ... Anetka Niccicka, aged two years, 
- offered a miniature bouquet, with an entrancing effort at a curtsey. 
In the end they had so many flowers they could not hold them all 
and the car was like a greenhouse. 

The chauffeur tapped his wheel impatiently. They had to go. 
They got in. Han saw Egon, the little Czech, standing alone 
in the middle of the lawn, howling. Only Hermina had dry 
eyes, she was going to Luba. ‘It’s O.K.!”° she cried. The car 
started. Rosa, her shrill voice trembling, commenced to sing the 
first notes of ‘Ha Tikva’, their national anthem that contains all 
the sadness and tragedy of the Jewish race. All took it up and sang, 
and sang. Standing motionless around the door, their young 
voices rang out in the clear northern air, Czechs, Poles, Hungarians, 
Roumanians, but now all one. The Swedish driver did not speak, 
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but having driven round the circle of the lawn towards the gate, 
he s swung round and did the complete circle a second 
time before rien off towards the main road. 

Han looked back through the masses of flowers in the car and 
saw the children standing, blowing kisses and singing their song 
and, behind them, the square, grey, unfriendly house. 


The drive to Bjirred took about an hour. At first the road 
ran along by the sea, past the lovely old town of Landskrona, and 
then turned inland and passed across low undulating hills or through 
birch woods shining bright silver in the sunshine. Everywhere 
were little wooden houses painted red and white with wooden 
staircases leading up to a porch in front. The air was warm and 
full of the scents of midsummer. Suddenly Han knew why the 
Swedish colours were bright blue and gold :—the clear blue sky 
and the golden cornfields of Skane. They came to the small village 
of Bjarred, on Malmé bay, and found the children billeted in a 
rather gloomy-looking wooden hotel with outside staircases run- 
ning down its front, sides, and back. 

The car drew up in front of the hotel. There was a scream 
and Luba came running down the front staircase. She was wearing 
the same vivid yellow blouse that Han had first seen her in at Belsen. 
As she reached them she burst into a flood of tears which coursed 
down her cheeks in cataracts. She flung her arms round Han 
and kissed and kissed her. She embraced Bonsel and then literally 
fell into Hermina’s arms, who just said, ‘O.K., Luba, O.K. !’ 

Then the children came out and surrounded them. They 
looked well and happy and were very gay and full of endless -tories 
of new clothes, new toys, new food. They all chattered at once 
—Eva and Vera Weiss, the Czech twins, Renée Gross, Estucia 
Kohn, whom we had found all alone and very sick somewhere 
in the adult hospital area in Belsen—and insisted on telling the same 
story all together. Renée, the deaf mute, made funny, endearing 
noises. They seized Han and Bonsel and carried them off into 
the garden. Here the lawns stretched down to the sea, intersected 
by dark shady lanes and clumps of silver birch. 

All that day Han listened, while the children poured out their 
adventures, and she had no time to talk_to Luba. Next morning, 
however, she took her for a walk down to the sea. They strolled 
out on to a little wooden pier, sitting down at the end and dangling 
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their legs over the water. As they walked down Luba had remained 
quite silent, holding Han’s small hand in her large one, very tightly. 
At last Han said, * Well, Luba, tell me all about it.’ 

Luba burst into tears. ‘I can’t stay. I can’t stay. Please, 
Schwester An,’ (she never could pronounce Han’s H), ‘send me 
back to Belsen. Please, I can’t bear it here. The Swedes treat 
me like—like a D.P. and’ . . . sniff . . . “‘ my father had sixteen 
horses.” . . . There she sat sobbing hike a frightened child. ‘Ill 
kill myself, that’s what I'll do,’ she said, ‘if you leave me here.’ 

* But Luba,’ Han said, ‘ what about the children! You know 
how much they love you and depend upon you for protection. 
You know how hittle Renée cannot do without you. How could 
you leave her all alone in a silent world ?’ But Luba just sobbed. 
Then Hermina came along the pier and sat down on Han’s other 
side and also swung her legs over the edge. It was very hot. Two 
lovely brown Swedish girls were playing and splashing in the 
sea. The sky and the bay shone clear northern bluc. 

‘Well, Hermina,’ Han said, ‘what do you say about it? 
I’m sure you ought to stay and, besides, I don’t see how I could 
get you passes back into Germany just now !’ 

‘I go wherever Luba goes,” Hermina said, ‘ Luba to Belsen, 
Hermuna to Belsen, Luba in Sweden, Hermina in Swedcn—O.K. !’ 

‘Well, think it over, both of you, and tell me to-morrow,’ 
Han said, rising and goimg back to the children. 

That night a member of the Jewish committee from Stockholm 
turned up. He gave each of the children five crowns. The ex- 
citement was terrific. None of them had seen moncy for ycars. 
Many had never before possessed a cent. They all talked at once. 
Some were for getting a new dress, others new shoes, but most 
decided that watches were the thing. 

Next morning a number set off for Malm after a secret girlish 
confabulation. Officially, they were supposed to be visiting the 
dentist, but this terror was forgotten in the excitement of their 
shopping mussion. 

morning Luba sat alone with little Renée, the deaf mute, 
on the lawn, looking out over the sea. 

The children returned from Malmé. At one o'clock dinner 
was served. The head of the camp had asked Han and Bonsel to 
sit with him and the Swedish staff, but they begged to be allowed 
to sit with the children as it was their farewell meal. He under- 
stood and conducted them to the big children’s table himself. 
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* ‘Where is Luba ?’ all the children called. At last she entered 
with slow dragging steps, her head sunk forward, her face the 
picture of ae ; 

‘Russian gloom !* Han whispered to Bonsel. 

* Sh, sh,” Bonsel said, as Luba sat down silently in her chair 
at the head of the table. There was complete silence. All looked 
at her. On her plate was a small square parcel. 

“Oh, Schwester Luba—look—isn’t that a present for you ?— 
Open it!’ 

Slowly she untied the string and unfolded the paper, without 
showing much interest. She found a little white box inside. 
She opened it. It contained a small golden heart, in the centre 
of which was set a large white pearl. ‘Wath it was a scrap of paper. 
Luba pushed it silently across the table to Han. On it was written, 
‘For our most beloved mother Luba.” Thus had all the children 
spent all their new wealth. 

Luba sat there quite still. Her face was no longer pale and 
drawn and her eyes like deep dead pools. They flashed again 
with all the passion of her being; her cheeks were scarlet. 
Slowly she wrapped up the golden heart, put 1t back in its little 
box and placed it in her left breast pocket. ‘That’s where 1t 
belongs,’ she said, ‘on my heart.’ 

She never spoke again of leaving. 


A few days later when all the other homes had been visited 
and all was accomplished, Han set out for Malm6 to rejoin me 
and come up to Stockholm for final arrangements with U.N.R.R.A. 
and the Central Swedish Committee. Bonsel, Hermina, and Luba 
went with her. They had two hours to wait in Malmé before 
going back to Bjirred. Luba decided to buy a new outfit. 

‘But what about money ?’ Han asked. 

‘Oh, that’s O.K.,’ Hermina said. ‘We got some money 
from the Rabbi and more from the Jewish Committee and I’ve 
got some myself.’ : 

They went into a large emporium and got into the lift. It 
shot up. Hermina let out a terrifying scream that could be heard 
all over the shop and yelled to be let out. Having reached the 
tailoring department, a desperate hour ensued. Luba pulled out 
one thing after another. All were too ive or didn’t fit. 
At last she set her heart on a black coat an skirt rather like the 
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one Han had bought, but she and Han not being the same shape 

it wouldn’t button up. She was determined to have it, however. 

Then she said she must have a hat to go with it and a second des- 

perate hour ensued. In the end, one with an enormous brim was 
osen. 

* Tell them Ill have this hat, and the coat and skirt if they 

knock off fifty crowns,’ Luba said. 

* But, Luba, you can’t, not here,’ Han said. ‘They don’t 
bargain here.’ 

O.K.,’ Hermina said. She paid. 

Luba now discarded her old clothes and put on her new finery, 
and they all sallied forth into the square again. Suddenly it was 
time to say “ good-bye’. In a flash Han knew that these last two 
desperate hece had been Luba’s way of putting out of her mind 
the knowledge of the parting which was coming. 

There they stood in the Malmé square, the Swedish crowd 
all around them, eyeing them with curiosity. 

“Come, Bonsel,’ Han whispered, ‘Ict’s go quickly. I can’t 
bear it.’ She kissed Luba and then Hermina. Bonsel did the same. 
The Dutch girls walked quickly away. ‘Don’t look back,’ Bonsel 
said, but Han did, as she reached the corner—there in the middle 
of the square still stood Luba and Hermina, the former in all her 
new glory, the latter snll in her old faded print dress. They 
were standing quite still together, looking at the ground and 
holding hands like two lost schoolgirls out of some Victorian 
novel. 


The train going to Stockholm seemed most luxurious to us 
who had eee |e so far by truck, ambulance, and battered German 
railcoach. We sat and dozed upon upholstered cushions, or idly 
gazed out upon the fair Swedish landscape whose vegetation 
reminded me of Ireland. I saw oak woods full of mossy, ferny 
undergrowth, dark golden mvers and many loughs. But the 
human dwellings were quite un-Irish, clean, wooden and showing 
all the signs of prosperous years. We dined, partaking of the usual 
unequalled Swedish hors d’ceuvres, and when at last we reached 
the capital, we found Professor Arvid Wallgren waiting for us 
upon the platform. 

Professor Wallgren is perhaps the best children’s physician in 
the world. His work is ea in every country. And yet he 
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looks so young and has such a modest gentle manner that none 
would guess to look at him that he is one of the greatest men on 
earth. He had no car and not being the kind of man whom 
taxi-men serve quickly, we had to wait outside the station for a 
while, as all the cars for hire were snatched up by thrusting 
American business men and others of their ilk. This gave us 
time to gaze around at the new city which we found ourselves 
in. In Stockholm, as everywhere in Sweden, the air is very clear. 
There is no coal smoke. Everything is spotlessly clean and the 
many inlets around which the city is built, shining blue in the sun, 
desk the eye. Here we found no slums and no apparent poverty. 
Order, precision and a clear-cut way of life appeared to be the 
spirit which governed everything. The hospitals and clinics which 
we visited later were better than any others we had ever seen. 
The Swedes seemed to do everything a little better than the best. 
During the following days we wandered round the shops seeing 
all the things we had not even thought of for years. The food 
was wonderful. Mr. Andreassen, the Scandinavian head of 
U.N.R.R.A., an American of Norwegian descent, was kindness 
and efficiency itself. He solved all our financial troubles, which 
was by no means easy, as all the money I had been given for the 
igen was in Allied German marks, valucless and unchange- 
able in Sweden. We saw the various committees and wandered 
round the town while Han shopped again. 

On the day before we were to leave, our host brought us on 
a journey by sea upon a little steamer, which took us out through 
the wooded islands and peninsulas which surround the city. 
Often the passage was so narrow that we could see into the little 
wooden houses in the pine forests by the water's edge. They 
looked like the dream house which each builds for himself when 
fancy is allowed to take charge of the thoughts that wander through 
the relaxed mind about to turn to sleep. 

After more than an hour of sailing thus we crossed an open 
bay and came into the little port of Waxholm. Here a narrow 
channel ran through to anode bay. It was not more than a 
hundred yards wide at its narrowest point, guarded on one side 
by a large rounded granite fort which rose straight out of the water, 
and bounded on the other by the ae of Waxholm. 

Here our boat ran its nose against the quay and we stepped 
ashore. The professor took us to a restaurant overlooking the sea 
channel and the port and there we sat and dined off all the different 
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kinds of fish that the Swedes know better how to serve than an 
folk on earth. At first the professor talked to me of child heal 
and all the problems of our daily work, while the others talked of 
less technical affairs. Then after a pause, when we had looked 
away to the open sea north-east, across the Baltic towards Finland, 
we began to talk of the menacing grey cloud which seemed to hang 
there. Never was man less political than this professor, yet it 
was clear he feared this unleashed power might sweep west and 
destroy all that the Swedes had built and thought through all the 
years when they had cultivated peace. His attitude was cool and 
very different from the fevered comments of those from the 
European mainland or the Westerners, British and American. He 
seemed unaffected by any form of propaganda: English, German, 
or Russian. To him his country seemed to be the one that had 
found a reasoned way of life more than any other. He was not 
quick or humorous in his talk as men in Dublin are, nor was he 
bitter like them either. He did not speak with the self-assurance of 
the Englishmen nor with the dogmatic utterance of the Americans. 
He did not plead his case as Germans do. He spoke with all the 
calm of one whose life is spent in healing thought. Yet all he 
said showed that he feared the conflict was not over and that unless 
man’s hearts altered in some muraculous way, a last and worst 
great fight would come engulfing all. 

As the sun was going down we set out homeward, sailing 
across a-blood-red sea, between dark purple forests, and I thought 
that if an artist had painted the scene as it was then, he would have 
been called a surrealist. 

At last we reached the city, now lit by a thousand lights, and 
came ashore below the Royal Palace. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
JOURNEY HOME 


NEXT morning we bade the professor farewell, entered a "bus 
which brought us quickly to the airport, and then, after the usual 
formalities, we mounted the little steps into a large four-engined 
Danish ’plane. Before we had realized that Time had jumped 
again, we were high above the roof-tops, heading south-west. 
The *plane mounted rapidly and bumped a few tumes and then 
settled down into a fete flight which ate up the miles. Looking 
down on the green Swedish landscape below, of woods and hills, 
lakes, rivers and inlets of the sea, 1t seemed as if the earth was 
moving like a revolving globe below us. The roar of the engines 
made conversation impossible, so we sat silently, side by side, 
feeling Time moving. Both of us began to go over in our minds 
the journey we had travelled. Scene after scene came up and 
faded to be replaced by another. Sometimes we would say a 
single word to the other, a word which would call up some scene 
or sequence of scenes. 

‘Nijmegen,’ I said, seeing the Waal swirling below the bridge 
on that first journey from Tilburg to Ambhem, and the Island 
beyond bounded by the Rhine on the far side. 

“ Oosterbeek,” she said, and then more softly, ‘ Bergoord ’—the 
house that lived, her home, gone, utterly destroyed. We were 
silent for a time. Then I said * Osnabriick,’ and thought of the 
lily garden there and the dead town around—‘ Minden ’, darkened 
by that memory of shameful deeds. Then we both turned and 
faced each other with the name of * Belsen ’ forming on our lips. 
A flood of memory swirled round us then of so much pain and 
beauty muxed, that it was difficult to say which was the uppermost. 
We felt again the terror of the awful spot where the Horror Camp 
had stood, where there still lingers in the very air a cloud of wild 
despair and awful hopeless anguish, so that none may walk there 
unaffected. Yet against this, even as we remembered the horror, 
we saw in our minds the radiant faces of the children whom we 
found and loved so well :—Marianna, Ludmulla, Egon, Joseph, 
Tibor, Maria, Ariana, Franz, Immi, Johnny Zsuzsi, Jurai, and 
always, always, Edit and Zsoltan . . . ‘ und jetzt ist der Arzt mein 
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Vater "—I heard him say, and wondered how our httle children 
were faring that minute in their clean Swedish hospital. And so 
we sat and played this game.—‘ Finegan,’ I would say, and she 
reply, ‘ Géttingen,’ or she, ‘ Colonel MacCallum,’ and I, * Liibeck.’ 
And as we played, we gathered up the whole long journey we 
had been upon and held it brightly in our conscious minds. Certain 
images and memories gradually emerged predominant. I saw the 
German bully in Mamnbernheim, and the stricken face of the woman 
who had not known of the concentration camps, and everywhere 
about these German roads we saw the honest, decent faces of those 
private soldiers of the Western Islands, faces in which there was 
no hate or feeling for revenge, no bullying arrogance of a 
victorious army, rather a puzzled friendly look for friend, foe and 
despised D.P. alike. 

Vividly she saw again the face of that Canadian sergeant at 
the first dance in Belsen, swinging the little skeleton of a girl on 
his arm. As 1f she had called in my ear, she seemed to say, “Don’t 
go away again across the western seas, and leave us Europeans 
starving and hating. Stay and help us back to life again; we 
cannot solve our problem now without your aid, and if you do 
not help us now, we shall be swallowed up 1n a new terror which 
will sweep across us—and blot you out as well.’ 

The plane circled down towards the earth again. We came to 
Copenhagen of the Danes. It was not bright and clean like 
Stockholm, nor were its shops so full of lovely things. It was 
rather shabby, the people wore old clothes, but for all that one 
felt more at home. Sweden had given us, we knew now, an 
uneasy feeling. After all the shattered cities we had seen, after 
all the hunger and want, and after all the courage that we'd known 
men show when faced with ruin and despair, the well-fed, well- 
clothed and utterly satisfied Swedes had some way given us a 
feeling of nostalgia for the broken cities of the continent. 

We had some time to wait and went into an Allied Club where 
we obtained a paper, and read that Hiroshima had been blown 
up by a new American bomb—‘ The Atomic Bomb ’, they called it. 

At first the knowledge that the Eastern War would soon be 
over and all fighting cease, made us glad. Then we began to 
think and talk with those around and doubts began to appear. One 
said the new weapon was justified, because the Japs weren't really 
human beings, another, that if it ended the war quickly, it would 
not only save tens of thousands of American and British lives but 
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those of Japs as well. But we remembered what Hitler had said 
about the Jews and how the Germans had bombed Rotterdam to 
“save” German lives and Dutch as well, by shortening resistence. 
Then some one said that ‘ the end justified the means’, and I replied 
that some believed that ‘ only the means justified the end’. Surely 
evil can never produce good and so if wrong means are used to 
accomplish some apparently good end, it is found that when the 
latter is reached, it is now illusory or no longer good. Some 
thought that it was a great achievement, others that it was a greater 
crime than any which their foes had used to win. We all agreed 
that we had reached the end, that this was the last apple from the 
tree, for now we had the power to make a world of plenty for 
all men or blow it up, together with ourselves. We felt we must 
sit down and think again, for nothing that we'd thought or said 
about the Western or the Eastern or the Russian worlds now 
meant a thing. 

Then Time struck a resounding stroke upon his gong and 1t 
was time for me to go and leave that battered, weary world and 
fly home towards the Western Isles. We walked out into the 
square. I bought a book in a little shop there by my brother 
Maurice, called The Land of the Great Image, about a fantastic king 
of Arakan who'd thought that by distilling the hearts of a thousand 
men he'd find the great ‘ elixir’. He didn’t seem at all so fantastic 
now. I gave the book to Han to read upon her journey back, 
back to that world I was to leave. 

Then we walked across the square, while still the hot summer 
sun shone brightly, though a dark cloud with purple fringes was 
coming up rapidly from the east. We reached the waiting R.A-F. 
"bus. I stopped. She held out her hand. We said, “ Good-bye.’ 
Then she turned and walked back across the road, paused, waved 
and disappeared amid a crowd of Danish folk. I got in quickly 
beside the driver. He started up his engine, pushed in the gear 
lever and the “bus lurched forward. 

. e aus, I said involuntarily. 

‘What's that ?’ he asked. 

* Straight on,’ I answered. Then the cloud ‘* burst” and the 
rain blotted out the streets. I reached the airport, was weighed 
and then quickly entered a waiting Dakota which was warming 
up on the runway outside. A minute later. we were off, speeding 
across Denmark in low blinding rain that cleared as we gained 
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I hardly noticed the changing world outside or the people 
about me where I sat. My mind was very far away. 

I thought of Germany, seeing a hundred ruined cities and a 
people dekated utterly, cut up, broken, struggling simply to exist. 
What was to be done with them? Keep them subdued, give 
hate for hate, treat them as they had treated others and would 
have treated us if they had won? That did not seem a way hkely 
to produce peace and goodwill on earth—Forgive them then. 
But it’s all too easy to forgive a wrong if some one else has suffered 
and to confuse forgiving with forgetting. Three times now in 
seventy years had the Prussians marched west and ground down 
the peoples of the seaboard under their military heel Each time 
the peoples of the Western worlds had scen the storm brewing 
and each ume let 1t brew. Twice had they crossed the seas and 
driven the Prussians back. The last time they had imagined that 
these Germans had had enough, and would now turn to peace, 
that in fact they would behave like gentlemen. Already there 
were signs of the same thought nsing up again. No wonder the 
peoples of the European continent were a little sceptical about 
Western forgiveness for their enemies, calling it ‘ sentiment’. But, 
I thought, surely there 1s a forgiveness of a different kind, not one 
that means forgetting the evil which your enemy has done, but 
rather a positive conscious gathering in the mind of all that has 
happened, together with a reckoning of past events which have 
led up to the evil deed. This 1s im fact the attitude of physician 
to patient when he studies the past history of the case, the develo 
ment of the disease, the condition in which it has arisen and the 
steps which are required to cure it. The physician does not blame 
the patient nor does he ecxoncrate him from the responsibility 
of his actions. When confronted with a homicidal maniac or a 
person in any dangerous mental state, the doctor is not concerned 
with blame. To forget, however, that the patient 1s a potential 
danger to those about him would be criminal negligence, for now, 
if the doctor does not assume the responsibility, he needs must 
take the blame. Emotional factors play no part in effective medical 
treatment and certainly there is no place for hatred. This does 
not mean that emotion must be disregarded altogether, for in the 
fullest sense healing requires to be inspired by love, as we found 
ultimately at Belsen. For we all are poor human beings struggling 
for happiness in a world of so much pain ; Germans eclimag crazily 
about their super-race, and beating up all those around them, 
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screaming of their right of Lebensraum, while denying the Jews 
even the right to breathe God’s air and suffocating them with 
steam or prussic acid gas. Even these crazy Nordics yet have 
each a human soul that loves and strives and would find peace. 
Even they individually can be loved and given the kindness of our 
hearts. Add then this love to the physician’s attitude and we 
may find a way of behaving to our German foes that does not 
mean forgetfulness, or sentimentality, and yet is forgiveness in 
its fullest sense. 

Now I looked down and saw that we were flying over the 
ruins of Hamburg, the gutted city, and I remembered how I'd once 
been glad to see it thus after the Horror of Belsen, before we'd 
found what healing love could do. Then I remembered how we'd 
toiled together there : Johnston the steadfast Scot, Davis the brave 
American, Berger our gentle colleague, Luba the splendid, Hermina 
the true, the Bnush and the Irish who had not always been frends, 
the French fathers of the Vatican Mission, the wonderful British, 
and later the jolly Belgian medical students, the gallant Dutch, 
our beloved Swiss doctors, the Czechs, the Poles, the Northern 
Swedish men and yes, that German surgeon who had saved Olga’s 
life—what was it we had found in common, surmounting our 
own nationalities ? Surely it was a feeling that we all belonged 
to the same old culture of ancient Christendom, and before that, 
of Rome and Greece. Europeans, that was what we were. Yes, 
even the Americans, for had I not learned more of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, Shaw and Ibsen when at Yale than ever I had in Cam- 
bridge 2? Behind all our thoughts lay the same tradition. Surely 
we had found there a super-nationality that transcended, and yet 
did not interfere with our own. Surely we had found and formed 
a brotherhood, the essential principle of which must be the basis 
for any new world order, league, or better community of states, 
call ic what you will. Surely here lay an answer to my questionings. 
Once this new super-nationality was created, it would be possible 
to rebuild a new Europe, a Europe united in itself and jomed to 
the Americas. Then the question as to how we should re-educate 
the Germans would solve itself, for now German re-education 
would be part of the general re-education when we would start 
to teach our children, not of their heredi enemies, but of their 
common heritage handed down to them from Plato, Leonardo, 


Sx. John of the Cross, Rembrandt, Shakespeare, Pasteur, Shaw, 
Tolstoy, and all the rest. 
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Tolstoy—but what of the Russian shadow now? I remem- 
bered the fear that lies across Europe from Sweden southwards. 
I thought of the suspicion we had met everywhere within the 
Russian zone and the habits of the Russian soldiery, which seemed 
so strange to us. But what now—were we to use the atomic 
bomb upon the Russian cities, cities where Tolstoy, Dostoievsky 
and Chekov had hved and written ?_ 1 remembered the entrancing 
Russian children we'd had in Belsen. Were we to blow their 
lovely, flowering bodies into sightless, shattcred corpses—would 
deeds like that bring back the Christ to earth and lead to a new 
renaissance of thought and beauty in the world ?—No, that was 
unthinkable. But if the Russians will not work with us, how 
can we work with them? Surely the first thing to be done 1s 
to organize our own cultural world: found our new united state, 
upon the principles which Christ had taught. Then if the Russians 
cannot yet join with us, they can stay out, but 1f we can prove to 
them that our way of life 1s true and strong and yet that we do 
not intend to attack them, surely in the end suspicion might give 
place to understanding.—God, how the realists, communist or 
capitalist, and all the good haters in the world would mock at 
thoughts like these—I saw their sneering faces in a row :— 
* Christendom ’—the very word seems out-moded, almost silly to 
the modern ear.—Then the ‘plane mounted steeply again and 
bumped as it rose through the cloud belt out ito the dazzling 
sunshine above. And again we flew on upon a steady course, 
but now the clouds lay below us like a radiant flecce, and below 
them the grey-green earth. We were detached, alone, outside 
the strivings of m : 

I fell into a half-sleep, half-trance, my eyes stall open, gazing 
at the spotless beauty of the skies. Although strangely detached, 
it seemed then that the whole world lay below me and that I could 
see down in some queer way into every little house and every 
human heart there and while I gazed I knew that only one thing 
mattered in the end—love—which 1s the charity of Christ, that 
cloak holding within its many folds mutual forbearance which 
is the beginning of compassion. 

We bumped again. I rubbed my eyes. The window-pane 
was white with mist. We descended and came out below the 


clouds and saw before us a murky grey sca and a row of white 
cliffs. Soon we were flying over the outskirts of London, “We 
were low enough to se the shattered_spaces left by the old blitz, 
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V.1s and V.2s. Losing height rapidly we approached Croydon 
and circled down around the landing ground. In the next field 
I saw a number of white dots, moving across it in a curious 
way. They looked like sheep. Then I saw they were one 
white flannels and that the fielders were ‘ changing o 

‘What are those funny-looking people doing low an 2 
a European voice inquir behind me. 

‘Englishmen playing cricket,’ I replied. 
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